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You're a lawyer—not a bookkeeper! Yer at times you’re 
asked to assume responsibility for the details of security 
custody and management for a valued client. 


Under such circumstances, many attorneys have found an 
Agency Account at The First National a great time and money 
saver. You get safe custody, automatic routine collections, 
income tax summaries and complete and understandable rec- 
ords for a moderate fee which is normally income tax de- 


ductible. 


In addition, if you like, you can also obtain continuing in- 
vestment advice on your client’s holdings—through a Super- 
vised Agency Account. It’s a double-check on your judgment. 





Many attorneys use these services for their own securities, 
too. 


Wouldn't it be a good idea to get in touch with us today? 


The Trust Department 





The First National Bank of Chicago 
Y 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SIXTY YEARS... 
AND THE BEST 
IS YET TO COME 





Then—Back in 1909 
Goodyear built the first 
airplane tires 


THEN 
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Goodyear Tires For Airborne Giants 


When Goodyear tires replaced the sled runners used 
on the Wrights’ early flying machines, few people 
realized that those tiny planes would grow to flying 
giants today ... and what enormous tires they would 
require. 


Goodyear continues to pioneer in the field of air- 
plane tires. In 1956 Goodyear’s exclusive 3-T, Triple 
Tempered, Nylon Cord Tires became the first tubeless 
tires used as standard equipment by a commercial air- 
line. In the air and on the ground, Goodyear is pre- 
eminent in the manufacture of tires for planes, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, innumerable industrial vehicles . . . 
practically everything on wheels. 





Wherever you look, in the home, field, road, or fac- 
tory, you will find Goodyear’s diversified output aid- 
ing consumers all over the world. These activities, 
resulting from a natural, growing diversification, in- 
clude the production of industrial rubber goods .. . 
aviation and aircraft products . . . foam products... 
films and flooring . . . chemicals . . . shoe products... 
metal products ...and others — meeting an ever- 
increasing number of consumer and industrial needs. 


It is through imaginative growth like this that Goodyear 
has become the world's largest rubber company. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Watch “Goodyear Theater" on TV—every other Monday 9:30 P.M. EDT. 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
































Sound investment decisions depend on a thorough knowledge of today’s financial 
situation and the ability to find and judge the facts. If you would like 
professional investment guidance, either for yourself or for your clients, 

we invite you to talk with one of our Personal Trust officers about 

the advantages of our Investment Service. 


The booklet shown above is available on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 * Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 London « Paris « Brussels 
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WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 





we will pay the following prices.. . 

















Re ce $36.50 each 
| SESE ae $18.00 each 
$ 5 GOLD eth eee! $ 9.00 each 
$3 GOLD _ $25.00 each 
$ 2.50 GOLD $ 6.00 each 
$ 1 GOLD $ 7.50 each 
We are also seeking the following: 
$50 GOLD $400.00 each 
$ 4 GOLD $500.00 each 





PROMPT REMITTANCE GUARANTEED 


no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to... 





123 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest 
Coin Dealers 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, 
Insurance Companies 
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Aug. 25—1:45 P.M. 


Laikin, Milwaukee. 


Aug. 26—9:30 A.M. 





Abel, San Francisco. 
Harold Marsh, Jr. 


stead, Jr., Los Angeles. 


Aug. 26—2:00 P.M. 


Tomlinson, New York. 


Boston. 


New York. 
Aug. 26—6:00 P.M. 





Trust Careers for College 
Graduates 

College students might well consider 
employment in trust departments, a sur- 
vey made by the American Bankers As- 
sociation indicates. Reports from 66 of 
71 larger trust institutions responding to 
a questionnaire showed starting annual 
salaries from $3,500 to $5,500 for col- 
lege graduates. 

Law school graduates do better. In 48 
responding banks in this category, start- 
ing salaries range from $3,900 to 
$5,700. 
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Program for Annual Meeting 


Section of 


REAL PROPERTY, PROBATE AND TRUST LAW 
American Bar Association 


Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; August 25-26 


“Rights of Personal Representatives to Breach Executory Con- 
tracts of Decedents” — Lewis M. Simes, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
“Survivorship Purchase Agreements and Taxes” — George J. 


Panel Discussion: “Tax, Probate and Other Tribulations of the 
Non-Resident Resident” — Louis M. Brown, Richard H. Forster, 
and Sidney D. Krystal, all of Los Angeles. 


“Limiting the Effect of Recitals as to Unrecorded Instruments” 
— Albert B. Wolfe, Boston. 
Panel Discussion: “Rights of a Surviving Spouse in Estate of a 
Non-Native California Decedent” 
“Background of California Code Revisions’ — Brent M. 


“Function and Effect of New California Legislation” — 
“Protection Against Intervivos Transfers” — A. Stevens Hal- 
“Effect upon Estate, Inheritance and Gift Taxes’ — Charles 


J. Barry, San Francisco. 


“Estate and Tax Planning” — Harrison F. Durand, New York. 
“Buy-Sell Agreements” — A. Richard Kimbrough, Los Angeles. 
“Life Insurance Settlement Options” — Harry S. Redeker. 
“Support Trusts — Gifts of Securities to Minors” — Eustace W. 


‘‘Manners and Customs of a Boston Trustee” — Charles P. Curtis, 
Panel Discussion: “Comparing the Manners and Customs of 
Trustees on the Pacific Coast and Elsewhere with Those of 


a Boston Trustee” — Mr. Curtis, Otho G. Lord, Los Angeles, 
Richard C. O’Connor, San Francisco, and Joseph Trachtman, 


Annual Reception and Dinner in Pool Terrace and Gardens. 
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Salary increases at regular intervals 
are provided by 70 of the 71 reporting 
institutions. Of these trust institutions, 
55 have a continuing program of re- 
cruiting potential officer material; 55 
look to colleges for prospects; 39 look 
also to schools of business administra- 
tion; and 38 to law schools. 


Three trust departments recruit wo- 
men for executive positions; two others 
recruit women “to a limited extent.” 

Among 56 banks the median time for 
a college graduate to reach executive 
rank is four to seven years. 


Hayes Heads A.L.B. 


The 56th annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, held in 
Kansas City, Mo., the first week of 
June, saw the elevation of Gerard EF. 
Hayes to the presidency of this educa- 
tional section of the American Bankers 
Association. Mr. Hayes is assistant vice 
president of The National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. 

Elected vice president was Ralph Mit. 
tendorf, vice president of American Se- 
curity and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 

In his remarks as retiring President, 








GERARD E. HAYES RALPH H. MITTENDORFF 


George Clark, vice president of Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
pointed out that as of April 30 member. 
ship stood at 147,000, an increase of 
9,000 during the year — solidifying the 
Institute’s position as the largest edu- 
cational organization of its type in the 
world. Enrolments in courses rose 6,000 
to almost 84,000. Chapters now exceed 
300, that numbered chapter having been 
established in Anchorage, Alaska. There 
is also a chapter in Hawaii and a study 
group in Samoa. This growth reflects, 
among other favorable developments, 
the expansion and improvement in the 
Institute’s curriculum, Mr. Clark de- 
clared. 

The departmental conferences of the 
convention, traditionally concerned with 
various segments of banking such as 
trusts and investments, this year were 
devoted to the theme “Tomorrow's 
Blueprint for Banking,” hence there are 
no trust papers to report. Next year the 
meeting will be held June 1-5 at Phila- 
delphia, returning to that city for the 
first time since 1928. Frederic A. Potts, 
president of The Philadelphia National 
Bank, has been named general chairman 
of the Convention Committee. 

AAA 
PBA CONSOLIDATES . MEETINGS 

A plan to consolidate conferences, 
clinics and forums into one fall mocting 
has been adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. This decision means 
that PBA functions will be limited to 
the annual convention, the summer 
school and directors’ seminar, the PBA 
fall meeting, and the two trust d'vision 


meetings — the trust conferenc and 
the trust training school. 
TRUSTS AND Es “ATES 
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WHEN A BANK PRESIDENT SAYS that a trust 
department not only contributes good new 
business and retains accounts for the com- 
mercial departments but makes a respect- 
able profit in doing so, his observations 
and modus operandi ought to be studied by 
every bank president who complains that 
his trust department keeps its P&L records 
in red ink. For there is the level at 
which the fault may lie. Trustmen would 
do well to show their president the speech 
by Sam Fleming at the SOUTHERN TRUST CON- 
FERENCE in Atlanta last month......This 
and some other keys to the kingdom of 
trust profitability, ably presented, 
are reported in these pages. The renais- 
sance of this regional Conference marks 
not only a further recognition that the 
South has risen again but Fiduciary can be 
anice word, even in the presence of a 
commercial-minded board of directors.... 
Among notable features was the presence 
by invitation of judges, law and business 
school deans and professors, and bank 
Supervisory officials. 


OIL'S SOOTHING EFFECTS have long been 
noted: on the seas, on the Squeaky wheel, 
even on the baby. Apparently it often has 
the same effect on professional investors 
for even in this time of troubled economic 
waters, it has its portfolio appeal, as 
noted at the Southern Trust Conference 
discussions and in a recent editorial sur- 
vey, both of which are reported herein. 
seeeoeecome of the reasons for this become 
apparent as one follows the developments 
of the oil industry as reported from the 
llth Trusts and Estates Investment Semi- 
nar. at p. 516. 





PC)LED INVESTMENT FUNDS FOR RETIREMENT 
PLA’ are operated by at least 55 banks, 
acc’-ding to a survey just completed by 
Irus:s_and Estates. Of these, 24 have a 
Sine'e fund, 27 have two funds. The 45 
Compnies that gave dollar figures re- 





| Portod $215 million so managed. The full 


account of the survey is at p. 531. 
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TAX RELIEF FOR ESTATES WITH BUSINESS IN- 
TERESTS is proposed under a bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. H.R. 12084 would permit 
payment of the Federal estate tax over a 
period of ten years where the value of a 
closely held business interest as defined 
in the measure iS more than 35% of the 
gross estate or 50% of the net. 


ANOTHER STATE HAS JOINED THE GROWING 
TREND to validating of bequests to living 
trusts. Virginia's new "pour-over" statute 
goes so far as to permit testamentary ad- 
ditions to a living trust amended after 
the execution of the will. A unique pro- 
vision of the law denies its application 
to trusts of which a non-resident corpo- 
rate fiduciary is trustee. (See p. 592 for 
summary of this and other recent. legisla- 
tion. ) 


BANKS, LIKE BOATS, GET BARNACLES that 
Slow progress and add to operating costs. 
Management experts have long warned 
against two types of economic sabotage: 
the accumulation of surplus or outmoded 
paper-work and the assumption by execu- 
tives of a growing mass of clerical de- 
tail. The huge increase in the volume of 
business coming into most trust depart- 
ments has put such pressure on the top 
officials and division heads that they 
have had little time to streamline pro- 
cedures, eliminate useless forms or prac- 
tices, or train their lieutenants and seg- 
mentS...eeeeelnisS very growth, however, 
gives an unusual opportunity for able ex- 
ecutives to realign and delegate the bulk 
of non-discretionary work. 


Additional fee income can be used to 
hire clerical assistance with the express 
purpose of taking over the more time-con- 
suming jobs that prevent an executive from 
acting like one—provided he analyzes his 
day, segregates the non-official functions 
and reviews current procedures and objec- 
tives with the appropriate division man- 
ager. One morning a week over even a cou- 
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ple of months devoted to reappraisal of 
his own calendar and to scraping off the 
barnacles will make for smoother sailing 
the rest of the week, and thereafter. 


INCOME FROM ESTATES AND TRUSTS reported 
on individual income tax returns for 1955 
amounted to $565,614,000, less than % of 
1% of the total adjusted gross income of 
$248 ,530,317,000 from all sources. Figures 
gleaned from the Treasury Department's 
just released Statistics of Income for 
1955, show the average of the 360,155 re- 
turns reporting estate and trust income 
to be $1,540. Approximately 40% of these 
returns (148,151) covered incomes under 
$5,000 and accounted for 18% ($101,281,- 
000) of estate and trust income. 








A MOST COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT OF WHAT THE 
PUBLIC must keep in mind about wills, in- 
surance, estate taxes, trusts and invest- 
ments, is carried in the May 16 issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. Titled "What 
Every Woman Should Know About Money," the 
article commands readership by husbands 
too, for its essential theme is the im- 
portance of joint appraisal and planning 
of a financial program for widowhood. In 
addition to stressing the necessity of 
competent professional advice, the study 
gives a dispassionate view of the alter- 
native vehicles for investment management: 
mutual funds, investment counsellors, 
trust departmnts. Trusts and Estates is 
pleased to have furnished background ma- 
terial for the story. 























"I SAY 'ECONOMIZE,' SAID THE PRESIDENT. 
"On what?" asked Alice. 

"Why, on the Trust Department, of course." 
"If you don't mind, Sir, might I ask 
what you intend to do with that AX?" 

"Enough of your foolish chatter, girl. 

You're much too young and intelligent to 

understand......-Beside, the sight of blood 

is not good for growing children." 

"But what, pray tell, did they DO...?" 
"DO, did you say? I haven't the slightest 
idea what they do—it's something fidu- 
ciary. And you know what that means: No 
Profits, much." 

"Begging your parden," Alice spoke ina 

whisper, "but did You make a profit in 

your bank?'' 

"Humpff—of course we made a profit. We 

always do. Only with loans off and inter- 

est eased—except what we have to pay for 
time deposits—and...." 

"I don't exactly see what that has to 

do with the Trust Department," ventured 

Alice, "is it's business falling off 

too?'' 

"On the contrary, they keep getting more 

of it all the time. But they don't make 

much profit. Isn't that plain?" 

"Not quite. If it wouldn't be imperti- 

nent to enquire, why don't they make 

much profit?" 

"Now how should I know. I never go near 

the place myself. I let them run their own 

affairs. I just tell them how much they 
canspend—and how much they can't. And tell 
them when to cut their fees for a good 
customer of the bank, or give us a hand 
with some problem we can't handle over on my 

Side. But with the future so uncertain, a 

practical executive has to cut expenses." 
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"My, but this is a strange world you 
live in. Where I come from we always 
thought the future was uncertain. Is it 
usually certain down here?" 


"Well, yes and no," replied the President. 
"Sometimes it's less so, and then the only 
thing to do is Retrench." 


"I don't mean to be rude, Sir, and I'm 
not nearly as smart as you are," said 
Alice, but do I understand that the bank 
is not making as much profit—or may not 
—and the trust department is getting 
more business, so you are retrenching on 
the trust department. Don't you think.." 


"Think! did you say? I don't have time to 
think, I have to make decisions! Under- 
stand, I have nothing against my trust of- 
ficers personally; in fact I appreciate 
their work and they never cause me any 
trouble, but....they just don't know how 
to make money, don't have the Turnover, 
you know." 





Alice was puzzled. She had got mixed 
up in a few banking conventions where 
the speeches had all been about How To 
Give Our Customers Better Service, and 
The Banker's Role as a Community Leader, 
and You Can Conquer the Electronic 
Brain. But this didn't sound like any 
one of those. It reminded her more of 
the tenderfoot on the Chisholm trail who 
took off the wagon wheel because it was 
squeaking instead of giving it some grease. 
"Why," she asked in her innocence, 
"don't you give more oats to the steady 
horse when he has more of a load to 
pull?"—I'm very confused." 
"You're confused," remarked the President, 
"what do you think I am?" 





TrRUsTS AND Es7ATES 





Blues in the afternoon 


Co salt-sea fishing buffs, the bluefish starting their run up the Atlantic 
eaboard. sound a clear call to exciting action. And the successful surf- 
ister knows that good sport depends greatly on the right timing, 
ickle, and temperament. 

A similar set of factors prevails in the business of managing personal 
apital. Basically, that’s our business. Our complete, continuing Invest- 
1ent Advisory Service, for example, ideally meets the requirements of 
ie serious, substantial investor. 

Surprisingly modest in cost (and usually tax-deductible ), this serv- 
e is described fully in our booklet,“How To GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 
‘VESTMENTS.” Why not write for your complimentary copy today? 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 
Investment Advisory Service is 
Administered by our Affiliate: 

CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
22 William St., New York 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS CHECKS — SAFE —SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 











ne +" 
SS W. Alton Jones, 38,000-ton, 707-foot flag- 
ship of Cities Service supertanker fleet, one 
of largest and most powerful tankers ever 


built, and named for Chairman of the Board, 
carries 14,112,000 gallons of oil. 
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INCE PETROLEUM WAS DISCOVERED 
Sn hundred years ago, it has be- 
come, with coal, the energy source on 
which the industrial world depends in a 
thousand ways. It is no mere commodity 
— to many nations it is the life-blood 
and bread of their civilization, as well as 
the fuel and lubricant of industry and 
transportation. In the United States it 
accounts for one-eighth of the “gross na- 
tional product.” 

Oil consumption has become a major 
barometer of the overall economy and 
like all barometers is sensitive to atmos- 
spheric pressures. That these are in large 
measure of a political nature has been 
dramatically emphasized by both World 
War II and the cold war following, com- 
ing to a head in the Suez crisis. 

It was just fifty years ago that the 
most significant discovery of oil was 
made in Persia, for today the proven 
resources of the Middle East (170 bil- 
lion barrels) account for over two-thirds 
that of the free world’s. Yet only 30 
years ago it was the U.S.A. that provided 
two-thirds of world production. What 
this means to the living standards and 
national policies of these countries — 
and thus to the world — is only now be- 
coming appreciated as one of the great- 
est factors in our whole political econ- 
omy and industrial life. Thus the inter- 
national role of our government, as well 
as its domestic regulatory policies, are 
of the greatest consequence, and the oil 
producers will have more need of po- 
litically trained officials as well as of 
engineers and technicians. 
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ENERGY, LUBRICATION, CHEMISTRY 


Trusts AND Estates 11TH INVESTMENT SEMINAR 


Atlanta, Ga. — May 14, 1958 


CHARLES S. MiTrcHELL, Vice President 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


The report following summarizes the key points developed by Mr. Mitchell 
in his delineation of the oil industry and the company’s place therein, and by 
answers to questions put by the panel members, Background material regarding 
the industry in general has been incorporated by the editors down to the sub-head 


“F'rom Utilities to Oil and Gas.” 


Over the past twenty years it has be- 
come increasingly more difficult and ex- 
pensive to find new domestic supplies of 
oil in large quantities, with consequent 
rise in per barrel costs. Even before 
then, oil men were looking abroad for 
new fields while they continued intensive 
domestic exploration but major pressure 
has been generated over the last two 
decades as competition between United 
States companies and foreign units, some 
with their government’s active financial 
participation, waxed furious overseas. 

The proof of this country’s need for 
a substantial stake in the Free World’s 
oil sources lies in the following facts: in 
1935 the United States produced 68% 
of the total and in 1957 only 47%; our 





PANEL MEMBERS 


Harold Miller, 
First National Bank, Birmingham 
E. D. McDonald, 
First National Bank, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
James Milhous, 
First National Bank, Atlanta 
James C. Shelor & Russell Bellman, 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 
Charles Arnold, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 
Grover Allen 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 
W. T. Brown, Jr., 
Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 
C. D. Rippy, 
Commerce Union Bank, Nashville 
E. F. Ripley, 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Norfolk 
E. W. Stith & W. R. Brent, 
First & Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond 
For Trusts and Estates: 
Thomas L. Frederick & 
Christian C. Luhnow 


reserves were 59%, against 14% now; 
crude refining capacity was 72‘ in 
1935 and 52% now. While our domestic 
consumption has been increasing rapid- 
ly, European consumption has grown 
twice as fast, even though from a much 
lower level. These figures only demon- 
strate that for reasons of national se- 
curity, the United States economy must 
control sources of petroleum supply out- 
side its own borders as well as an ade- 
quate amount of domestic crude for 
added assurance. 

Domestic companies have fortunately 
intensively developed their foreign in- 
terests where proven reserves are great- 
est, and present United States holdings 
are placed at 57.5% in this sector. Al- 
most the identical figure represents our 
holdings in total Foreign Free World re- 
serves. In spite of the need for marine 
transport and the inevitable risks in- 
herent in rabid nationalism, it is well 
that the leaders of our oil industry had 
the foresight to venture abroad so that 
our shrinking domestic supply will not 
place this country at the mercy of its 
enemies in an emergency. 


During the last half of 1957, the pe: 
troleum industry’s inventory position 
began to become topheavy, with conse- 
quent depressing effect upon refined 
product prices. As refinery runs were 
reduced, crude prices came under pres 
sure and the story since then has cen 4 
continuing state of imbalance in ‘»¢ 1 
dustry. The reduced rate of 1958 indus- 
trial activity precludes the likelihood of 
any nearby relief but some inf irmed 
opinion in the industry leans | ward 
formation of a bottom around the ourth 
quarter of this year. 

If this forecast is at all accurate com 
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siderable time could still elapse, possi- 
bly well into the last half of 1959, before 
recovery forces would boost the FRB 
production index appreciably. Hence, 
while demand for petroleum products 
will remain large, it will fail to reflect 
the dynamic growth rate of around 
4.5‘ per year to which the industry be- 
came accustomed over the last decade, 
until the trend was broken in 1957. 


Sources of Production 


While U. S. output of nearly 30 mil- 
lion metric tons in °57 was slightly above 
56 total and is still more than that of 
any other nation, Iran increased its out- 
put by 34%, Russia showed a 17% rise 
and Venezuela 13%, according to Inter- 
national Energy reports on United Na- 
tions economic developments, which also 
estimate a growth of 76% in the energy 
consumption in Latin America between 
now and the end of ’65 to meet its ex- 
panding economy. The flow of oil, how- 
ever, is not related solely to pressure at 
the well-head, but more and more to 
pressure at the political head, with cer- 
tain oil-rich countries playing roubles 
against dollars and raising the ante on 
their share take-out. The difficulty of 
arriving at an exact and equitable divi- 
sion is recognized, but it is not illogical 
to assume that friendly foreign areas 
will attract more interest in exploration 
and production if the rouble-dollar game 
is overplayed. As it was noted, the com- 
panies, not the nations, have the mar- 
kets, and Russia could hardly consume a 
major part of the area’s output. 

The international economic and _ po- 
litical consequences of tariffs and other 
restrictions are highlighted by the re- 
cent unpleasantness in South America 
Where the Venezuelan incidents serve 
as an example of the stress and uncer- 
tainties of dependence on the U. S. mar- 
ket which could be turned on and off, 
as by our recent import restrictions. 


_ OIL and GAS EXPLORATION 
Drilling and Other Production Expenses 
cumulative in millions of dollars) 
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Three giant catalytic crackers, each as tall as a 17-story building, dominate the skyline 
at the Cities Service Company refinery at Lake Charles, La. 





Fashions Change in Energy Too 


To obtain an undistorted picture of 
the Petroleum business, it should be 
emphasized that one must be expertly 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the 


industry — including its regulatory situ- 
ation, depreciation and storage prac- 
tices, etc. — and the role of power and 


friction. Projections of the rising trend 
of fuel or energy demands have proven a 
bit over-optimistic as of today, but un- 
less one can conceive of turning progress 
backward, the current imbalance should 
shortly be corrected and four-to-six per- 
cent annual rise resumed, in the opinion 
of oil leaders. 

The amateur observer, impressed by 
the fall-off in demand, production and 
earnings compared to 1957, would get a 
most misleading idea of the condition 
and future of the industry. The Suez 
and Arabian pipeline closings resulted 
in the highest earnings in its history 
from exceptional rate of export from 
the Western hemisphere early in °57, re- 
opening of which led to a decline of 
over 6% in first-quarter 58 demand. 

“Averages” also tend to becloud the 
view as price, volume and profitability 
(even availability) of one type or an- 
other of oil and its products vary so 
widely. The nearly 7% drop in residual 
fuel oil use and the small drop in gaso- 
line use so far this year were offset by a 
5% gain in heating oils. A chief prob- 
lem of the industry is to profitably mar- 
ket the excess of lighter distillates, but 
“platforming” is enabling producers to 
up-grade the octane rating, and petro- 
chemistry as well as distillation research 
holds further promise. So it is not so 
much a matter of barrels as of how well 


a company can match the “fractions” 
of grades to the demand and price. 

Following the policy of the Trusts 
AND Estates Investment Seminar to 
look at key industries through the door 
of a progressive company in the field, 
and to select a company reported by 
leading trust investment analysts as 
meriting more extensive study because 
it is not generally so widely known or 
has experienced major changes in com- 
plexion, the editors asked Cities Service 
Company officials to meet with a group 
of irust investment officers for round- 
table discussion. 


Probably no other industry or re- 
source has produced so many multi- 
millionaires, private and _ corporate, 
measured in assets or in sales. Cities 
Service Company crossed the billion dol- 
lar mark (in sales) last year to become 
one of the elite group of billionaire cor- 
porations, contributing some $59 million 
to the more than $3 billion total net in- 
come of 116 leading oil companies, the 
largest aggregate for any single indus- 
try. Of the 21 companies with assets of 
over $1 billion apiece (end of *56), ten 
were petroleums, including Cities Ser- 
vice. 


From Utilities to Oil and Gas 


Because of its origin in 1910 as a 
holder of utility properties, the name of 
Cities Service Company bears no conno- 
tation of its present primary interest in 
the petroleum and natural gas busi- 
ness, from which it derives 95% of its 
gross receipts. Those holdings included 
rapid transit systems, electric services 
and a scattering of oil and gas proper- 


ties. When the Public Utility Holding 
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Company Act of 1935 became law, deci- 
sion was made to dispose of the utilities 
and concentrate upon its oil and gas 
interests. Some $185 million was re- 
ceived from this gradual liquidation and 
the remaining utility assets, those of 
Dominion Natural Gas Co., Ltd., were 
only disposed of on April 15th. 

Hence, while the oil and gas business 
was not a stranger to Cities Service 
management, the company can fairly be 
classed as a comparatively late starter 
in the toughly competitive battle for pe- 
troleum supplies and processing and dis- 
tribution facilities which entry into the 
big leagues typifies. The fast pace of 
technological progress requires products 
which can compete in actual perform- 
ance in use; rising costs of finding re- 
serves stress efficient exploration and 
geophysical teamwork; highly competi- 
tive conditions in strategic areas call 


ow 


ood 


decade. Cities Service and Continental 
Oil Co. jointly own Petroleum Chemi- 
cals, Inc., which company has a $50 
million investment in chemical plants, 
with three to be completed this year. Al- 
ready, one of the largest producers of 
butadiene, these new facilities will give 
an entree to production of butyl, an in- 
dispensable element of solid fuels de- 
velopment research. Finally, it ranks 
ninth in number of stockholders among 
United States corporations, even though 
it only has 10,518,804 shares outstand- 


ing. 
To Petrochemicals Too 


The investment in Petroleum Chemi- 
cals, Inc. with Continental Oil Co., while 
it has not produced operating profit as 
yet, is believed to have substantial fu- 
ture potential in the expanding chemical 


field. The butadiene facilities at Lake 





Cities Service station on New Jersey Turnpike at Interchange #5, north of Camden. 


for coordinated advertising and mar- 
keting. Given the comparatively short 
time element in which Cities Service’s 
major emphasis has been placed upon 
the now dominant oil and gas business, 
management may well be pleased with 
the substantial progress recorded both 
at home and abroad, which has placed 
the company in the first dozen in oil and 
third in natural gas production. 

To give dimension to this Company’s 
operations, it owns several valuable real 
estate properties in lower Manhattan, 
among them 60 Wall Tower and the 
Chesebrough Building. Its holding of 
1,257,977 shares in Richfield Oil Cor- 
poration, about 31.4%, carried on the 
books at cost of $14.6 million, repre- 
sents at current market about $90 mil- 
lion. More than $1 billion has been 


invested in oil properties over the past 
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Charles make the company one of 
the leading producers in the U. S. 
(77,000 tons in °57) and facilities for 
anhydrous ammonia have been added. 
A new ethylene and propylene plant will 
also come on stream soon with high 
quality ingredients for use in plastics, 
synthetic rubber and other chemical 
products. Some of this product will go 
into permanent-type ethylene glycol an- 
ti-freeze. Also, as mentioned earlier, if it 
is decided to make butyl rubber, it could 
be a springboard to solid fuels study. 
To take advantage of the foreseeable 
needs for highway construction and im- 
provement, Cities Service is constructing 
an asphalt plant at Linden, N. J. 
Revenues from crude and refined oils 
and from natural gas have increased in 
about the same proportion during the 
past ten years, the former from $397 






million in ’48 to $694 million (all time 
high) in ’57; the latter from $60.5 to 
$98.1 million, which last figure is be- 
low ’52 and ’53 totals. 


Natural gas production and distribu- 
tion are an important company activity 
with 1957 sales rising to 591 billion 
cubic feet from 562 billion in 1956, 
About 50% of this volume originated 
from Cities Service’s own acreage. The 
largest outlet is to pipeline companies, 
followed by sales to gas utility compa- 
nies for local use and sales to industry. 

Management has in recent years also 
pursued a calculated policy of expand- 
ing and modernizing marketing facili- 
ties. More outlets have been opened, 
poorly situated and outmoded stations 
have been largely eliminated and stress 
placed upon attractive appearance and 
courteous service. Sales instruction for 
distributors, dealers and other marketing 
personnel is carried on in service stations 
by actual demonstration or in mobile 
units maintained by the company. With 
emphasis upon areas of growing popu- 
lation and travel concentration, volume 
has steadily increased, with the past year 
marking a record movement of 117 mil- 
lion barrels of petroleum products into 
consumption. Several new distributor 
outlets were acquired during the year. 
About half of total crude is processed 
for auto gasoline and approximately 
50% of product volume moves under 
the Cities Service brand. 


Regarding the popularity of the small 
car and its gas and oil economy, it was 
pointed out that both convenience and 
safety were breeding power accessories 
that required more gas whether the auto 
is small or large, and that, until more 
super-highways were opened (inviting 
longer trips) and local congestions miti- 
gated, the stop-light would continue to 
be a real factor in high gas consump- 
tion. Add to this the encouragement to 
auto travel given by the shorter work- 
day and week and increasing numbers of 


people on pension with time and oppor- 
tunity to travel. 

Aviation gas use, however, may be at 
its peak as jet planes — using fuel oil 
and kerosene — supersede piston en- 
gines. 


Keeping Handling Costs Down 


Mr. Mitchell dwelt especially «pon 
the company’s expansion of pipeline 
transport facilities which effect marked 
savings in movement of liquids. as 


(Continued on page 535) 


*During 1957, Cities Service subsidiaries ved 
73.7 million barrels of crude and refined pro ucts, 
while 556.4 million barrels flowed through lines of 
associated companies. 
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Report on the Sixth 


Southern Trust Conference 


HE OLD SOUTH HAS LONG BEEN 

known for the spiritedness of its 
Revival Meetings, and the revival of the 
Southern Regional Trust Conference in 
Atlanta on May 15-16 lived up to tradi- 
tion, after a lapse of such conventions 
since 1932. The attendance—some 325 
delegates—and their consensus that both 
the formal program and the informal 
get togethers were of practical and 
pleasant benefit give assurance that this 
event will become an increasingly im- 
portant institution. Next year’s confer- 
ence will be scheduled shortly, according 
to Joseph H. Wolfe, deputy manager and 
secretary of the Trust Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, under whose 
auspices the convention was held. 

When these conferences were dis- 
continued after a five-year trial be- 
ginning at Chattanooga in 1928, there 
were less than 75 banks in the area hav- 
ing trust departments and bank assets 
of over $10 million each—and some of 
these were inactive trust-wise. The 
dynamic industrial and commercial 
growth of the South in recent years has 
resulted in such a rise in private and 
corporate wealth that there are nearly 


400 active trust departments (or 
branches) and aggregate trust assets run 
into the billions. 

The regional conference has largely 
ceased to depend for its primary use- 
fulness on local problems and peculiari- 
ties, for all are today basically similar 
throughout the country, but it gives op- 
portunity to many in the smaller or 
distant communities to compare notes 
and get acquainted with those in similar 
or larger centers, who cannot make the 
trek to the New York conference or 
might find it too large or confusing for 
personal “bull-sessions.” It is to be 
hoped that presidents of more modest- 
sized trust banks in the area will take 
advantage of the accessibility and educa- 
tional facilities which this meeting offers 
by sending their trust officers to future 
annual conclaves. The regional has an- 
other value in affording larger banks a 
chance to expose some of their junior 
officers and department heads to such 
broadening experiences. 

The “news” angles of the conference 
derived from many addresses but par- 
ticular keynotes in this respect were 
given by Sam Fleming of Nashville in 








AS 


SPEAKERS’ TABLE, FIRST SESSION, SOUTHERN TRUST CONFERENCE 


Walter Kennedy, president of the Trust Division, addresses opening session of the 
Southern Trust Conference in Atlanta, May 15. 

Seated at the speakers’ table are (left to right): Gilbert T. Stephenson, of Pendleton, 
N. C., former president of Trust Division; G. Russell Clark, executive manager of A.B.A.; 
James M. Slay, vice president, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond; Joseph H. Wolfe, 
deputy manager of A.B.A. and secretary of Trust Division; N. Baxter Maddox, senior 
vice president and trust officer, First National Bank of Atlanta, and chairman of Program 
Committee; Clarence D. Cowdery, vice president, Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis; 
Harbin K. Park, chairman of board, First National Bank of Columbus, Ga., and president 
of Georgia Bankers Association; William H. Hosch, secretary, Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion; J. Ben Moore, vice president an dtrust officer; First National Bank of Atlanta; and 
James C. Shelor, vice president, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, and chairman of conference. 
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his practical advice on the “companion. 
ate marriage” of trust and commercial 
banking departments, James Slay of 
Richmond in his most graphic analysis 
of successful staff and executive develop- 
ment, Thomas Bowles of Atlanta in his 
forceful presentation of the potentials in 
employee benefit trusts, and Charles 
Zukoski in his clear and convincing ap- 
praisal of the opportunities for profitable 
service via the Common Trust Fund. 

Mr. Fleming’s experienced advice 
(published in the following pages) could 
solve many a trustman’s and bank direc- 
tor’s dilemma of how to develop a profit- 
able trust department. In addition he 
contributed delightfully to the dinner 
session by relating such stories as that 
of the very substantial citizen in his 
home town of Franklin who died pos- 
sessed of an estate of some $40,000—a 
tidy sum for that rural village. The 
village gossip, he related, whispered to 
the town banker during a lull in the 
funeral ceremony: “Rest his soul. he 
was a fine man... . by the way. how 
much money did he leave?” “All of it.” 
the banker replied. 


On a different subject but no less at- 
tentively followed, were the erudite 
but down-to-earth observations of Mr. 
Slay, beginning from the point that 
“The matter of getting raw material in 
the front door (of the bank or trust 
department) is secondary to what hap- 
pens to that material inside the bank.” 
It would be an unworthy employer who 
would not find both human interest and 
business benefit from his remarks, re- 
ported more fully herein. 


We have all heard people say, after a 
particularly impressive presentation of a 
service or product, “If only I could sell 
myself like that fellow .. .”. Mr. Bowles. 
however, gave a vivid guided-tour to 
how and why pension trust business 
could be had in big measure, as one 
will see by reading his remarks herein 
which he introduced by commendation 
of the article by Robert Swain in the 
February issue of TRusts AND ESTATES. 

The inimitable Gilbert T. Stephenson 
appeared with what seemed an irrefut- 
able array of statistics and quotations to 
advocate the judicious publicizing of 
trust charges, giving pros and cons and 
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making the case look dim for those who 
are too coy or timid to assume that their 
service is so valuable as to merit every 
bit of the fee, and then some. Mr. 
Stephenson’s paper is printed in this 
issue. 

Perhaps it was the day of the advo- 
cates, or maybe the speakers were on 
the side of the angels, but if anyone 
after hearing Mr. Zukoski’s brief for 
adoption of common trust funds left the 
room with any reservations about their 
mutual benefits to customer and bank, 
they must have had some of the mental 
blockages he chronicled from his ex- 
pert research on “reasons for not yet 
having established” such a fund. For the 
record, and to provide the constructive 
answers, his findings are reported here 
in greater detail. 


Reread Principles 


The Statement of Principles of Trust 
Institutions, so fundamentally conceived 
that it has endured without change for 
a quarter of a century, was characterized 
by Trust Division President Walter 
Kennedy as a particularly appropriate 
“lead-off batter” in the rejuvenation of 
the Southern Trust Conference. Assert- 
ing that all trustmen. regardless of the 
size of their institution, should be fully 








Story of the Conference 


James Slay of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond is authority for 
this account of a hair-raising inci- 
dent in the wilds of Africa. It sounds 
peculiarly applicable to the problem 
faced by trustees in keeping their 
investment policy and portfolios in 
tune with changing times. 

A world famous hunter, known as 
the best long-shot of them all, was 
coming back to camp when a lion 
suddenly appeared not ten yards 
ahead of him. Fumbling with his gun 
and trying to get this unaccustomed 
range he fired and missed. The big 
animal jumped at the hunter but 
amazingly he felt nothing but a 
breeze — the lion had lept clean over 
his head. 

Dashing for the camp he immediate- 
ly started practicing short shots. 
Three days later, having perfected 
this technique too, he went out in 
the jungle again. Hearing a commo- 
tion in the brush he went over and 
cautiously parted the bushes. There 
was the same lion practicing short 
jumps. 











indoctrinated in this “Bible,” Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who is president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Ala., re- 


called that the Statement had _ been 
adopted in 1933 at a time of severe eco- 
nomic instability when the need for a 
code of trust department operations was 
keenly felt. Despite the great changes 
in the times over the past 25 years, the 
basic principles of the trust business 
have not been altered. 

The most important principle of the 
Statement is fidelity, Mr. Kennedy re- 
marked, while its objective is safety, 
good management, and personal service, 
through efficiency in administration and 
operation. After highlighting each of the 
Sections of the Statement, he concluded 
with a plea that trustmen re-read it 
from time to time and never veer from 
the course which it has charted. 


Handling a Business 


Clarence D. Cowdery, vice president 
of The Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis, discussed the main factors gov- 
erning handling of business interests in 
trusts. (Because of the rapid develop- 
ment of this type of trustee service and 
the complexities which it presents, the 
Trust Division of the ABA has in pre- 
paration a handbook on the subject, in 
which much of the speaker’s material, 
in this paper and others previously pub- 
lished in T&E, will appear.) Among the 
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prime requisites, said Mr. Cowdery, is 
a clear understanding that day-to-day 
operations remain in the hands of com- 
petent management and that the trustee 
have full powers to act in its best judg- 
ment. Testators should never expect a 
trust institution to accept responsibilities 
of this nature without previous consulta- 
tion and there is no obligation on its 
part to do so unless it feels equipped to 
perform creditably. 

Policy decisions, representation on 
the board of directors, continuing super- 
vision of managenient’s acts and the 
multiplicity of duties incident to busi- 
ness call for extraordinary attention of 
trust officers and staff members and 
justify adequate additional compensa- 
tion, said Mr. Cowdery. To avoid mis- 
understanding, also, he suggested that 
published fee schedules stipulate that 
extra services of this nature are entitled 
to such fees, which should be based 
upon accurate time records. 





of the Sixth Federal Reserve District 
has fared relatively better than other 
parts of the country thus far during the 
recession, according to Lloyd B. Raisty, 
vice president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. Although the six-state 
area served by the Atlanta bank does 
not encompass the entire South, Mr. 
Raisty presented these gains registered 
in the Sixth District as typical of the 
progress below the Mason and Dixon 
Line over the past decade: 

1. Outstripping the nation in popu- 

lation increase 


2. Closing the long-standing gap 
in personal income as compared with 
national figures 

3. Expanding its financial resources 
through greater industrialization 

4. Outperforming the nation in 
percentage gain in agricultural in- 
come 

5. Achieving more rapid gains in 
manufacturing and construction 


Mr. Raisty expressed the opinion that 


Atlanta lawyers present their views on current legal problems of fiduciaries at Southern 

Trust Conference in Atlanta. At the speakers’ table are (left to right): G. Arthur Howell, 

Inman Brandon, John S. Candler II, (panel leader); N. Baxter Maddox, senior vice 

president and trust officer of the First National Bank of Atlanta (presiding) ; Herbert R. 
Elsas and Furman Smith. 


The speaker pointed out the necessity 
for sound judgment in deciding whether 
to continue, liquidate or sell a business. 
Sole proprietorships are generally diffi- 
cult to handle, as is any business largely 
dependent upon the services and contacts 
of an individual. When sale is indicated, 
the trustee must seek the most effective 
sales procedure to realize a fair price, 
while considering the tax effects of such 
possible sale. While this field of fiiduci- 
ary work demands, in Mr. Cowdery’s 
words, “‘a self-appraisal of the service 
you can offer” it is his belief that adop- 
tion of a sound policy of acceptance of 
accounts, insistence on proper estate 
planning and compensation will build 
trust department earnings. 


Southern Economic Picture 


Due to a workable balance between 
agriculture and industry, the economy 
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the current downturn arose from re- 
strictive monetary and fiscal steps de- 
signed to avoid inflation and that re- 
sumption of expansion is therefore mere- 
ly a matter of time. Whether the turning 
point occurs in the second or third 
quarter. Government spending and easier 
credit terms will eventually restimulate 
business in the South as well as in the 
rest of the country. 

Following this appraisal, W. M. Davis, 
economist of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
presented statistics (reported elsewhere 
herein) on earnings and expenses of 
trust departments in the Sixth District. 

The attitude of the four-man invest- 
ment panel toward equities in trust in- 
vestment programs is best summed up 
as one of long-range confidence and 
short-term caution, with reduced in- 
terest in glamor groups still selling at 
high price-earnings ratios. Market psy- 





chology remains more confident than 
seems warranted by underlying condi. 
tions, in their view, and deterioration 
in this area could bring sharply lower 
prices. 


Subject to this short-range reserva. 
tion, the panel members favored the 
petroleum stocks, with emphasis upon 
the international companies, also chenii- 
cals, electronic and electrical equipments, 
electric utilities, office equipments and, 
for the very long pull, aluminum stocks. 
Fuller summary is set forth in these 
pages. 

Operations and New Business 


The head of a trust department should 
know the law, even though he should 
not practice it, for if he relies entirely 
on his attorney for legal guidance he is 
not performing his duties as a trust 
officer, according to Noel T. Robinson, 
vice president and trust officer, Central 
National Bank and Trust Co., Des 
Moines, He then described a tested sys- 
tem of operations for smaller trust de- 
partments, which is summarized herein. 

New business opportunities through 
relations with attorneys, life under- 
writers and accountants were discussed 
by J. Ben Moore, vice president and trust 
officer, First National Bank, Atlanta. 
Drawing on his experience as a full time 
trust development man, he offered prac- 
tical suggestions (set forth herein) for 
improving the trust officer’s relations 
with each of these three groups and 
emphasized that third party influence 
has to be a two-way street. 


Economic expansion in the nation and 
in the South has widened the market 
for trustee services of every nature but 
these services must be sold through per- 
sistent and imaginative sales techniques. 
among which effective advertising ranks 
foremost, according to William E. 
Singletary, vice president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem. He 
likened advertising to the guard key of 
a safe deposit box which can then be 
opened by the second key of sales con- 
tact. 


Mr. Singletary contended that many 
more individuals and companies would 
use trust services if they were aware of 
their value and ready availability. This 
widespread lack of understanding poses 
a challenge to every trust company to 
sponsor informative programs its 
service area backed by personal ccntact- 
Cooperation of the commercial staf, 
often more honored in the breac! than 
in the observance, can be most eff« tive. 
he said, citing the satisfactory v ume 


(Continued on page 579) 
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when you need... 


¢ Stock transfer and dividend disbursing agent 

e Registrar or co-registrar 

¢ Bond and coupon paying agent 

¢ Depositary under syndicate and reorganization agreements 
¢ Custodian of securities 


e Agent for the handling of securities 


Write, use the Bank Wire or phone FRanklin 2-7400 
for complete information. No obligation. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago... 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
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From One Will to Another 


HAZARDS IN DRAFTING POUR-OVERS 
TO TESTAMENTARY TRUSTS 


DAVID G. KAY 


Assistant Trust Officer, The Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


HERE HUSBAND AND WIFE, HAVING 
\\ similar interests with regard to 
the disposition of their property, desire 
that their assets be held in trust for 
some period of time after the decease of 
the survivor of them, it is advantageous 
in many cases from a cost and admini- 
strative point of view to have but a 
single trust combining the property of 
both spouses. These benefits derived 
from the grouping of assets have con- 
tributed substantially to the popularity 
of the so-called pour-over will. But willy- 
nilly application of the pour-over is not 
without its perils and the draftsman 
must be aware of not only when and 
how, but just as important, when not 
and how not to use it. 

At the Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
in February many of us were privileged 
to hear Professor Austin W. Scott dis- 
cuss the question of pouring over to a 
living trust. (See TRUsTs AND EsTATEs, 
March 1958, page 189.) This article will 
concern itself principally with the pour- 
over to a trust provided for under a still 
ambulatory will. 

We shall use as an example H (hus- 
band) and W (wife) who are having 
wills drawn at the same time. H’s will is 
to provide for a testamentary trust for 
the benefit of his wife during her life- 
time and, upon the death of the survivor 
of H and W, for the benefit of their 
children. W’s will is to bequeath her en- 
tire estate outright to H if he survives, 
and in the event he predeceases her all 
of her estate is to be added to the trust 
H has provided for in his will. 


Doctrine of Independent Legal 
Significance 


W’s will provides in part as follows: 


“If my husband shall predecease me 
then I give, devise, and bequeath all 
the rest, residue, and remainder of 
my estate to X (the trustee designated 
in his will) in trust to be held, 
treated and disposed of as an addi- 
tion to the trust established in Item 
IV of the Last Will and Testament 
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of my said husband executed on March 

1, 1958.” 

Where W by her will provides that 
property bequeathed by her shall be 
added to another identifiable trust, the 
fact that the trust terms do not fully ap- 
pear in her will does not necessarily 
render her disposition invalid, if those 
terms can be ascertained from facts 
which have significance apart from their 
effect upon the disposition in her will. 
If H predeceases W, the existence of his 
trust at the time of W’s death is indeed 
a fact having independent significance. 
It is not his will setting forth the trust 
terms but the trust itself which has in- 
dependent significance. 

In jurisdictions recognizing this doc- 
trine W’s property is poured over as an 
addition to H’s identified trust and the 
single trust result is automatic. But can 
one use this clause with certainty? 
Would the trust established in “Item IV 
of the Last Will and Testament of my 
said husband executed on March 1, 
1958” have independent significance if H 
later amended the terms of the trust in 
his will? if he revoked his will? if his 
will were lost and never probated? W’s 
attempt to pour-over might fail and with- 
out more the property would pass under 
the intestacy statute. 

Suppose that W’s will had used this 
language: 

“If my husband shall predecease me 
and in his Last Will and Testament 
shall have established a trust for the 
benefit of my children, then I give, 
devise, and bequeath to the trustee 
of said trust all the rest, residue, and 
remainder of my estate to be held, 
treated, and disposed of as an addi- 
tion thereto and a part thereof.” 
General reference to “a trust” gives H 

the opportunity to amend his will freely 
without destroying the effectiveness of 
W’s pour-over if H in fact predeceases 
and if under local law the trust estab- 
lishes by the terms of his will is deemed 
to have independent legal significance. 
But what about W’s pour-over? If H 
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should amend his trust, will the modifi- 
cations be consistent with her own dis- 
positive aims and intentions? If not and 
if W does not or cannot have her will 
redrawn because of incompetency, death 
in a common disaster, or just plain pro- 
crastination, the property may pass in a 
manner quite different from the pattern 
she had anticipated. 


Doctrine of Incorporation by 
Reference 


W’s will provides in part as follows: 


“If my husband predeceases me 
then I give, devise, and bequeath all 
the rest, residue, and remainder of 
my estate to X (the trustee designated 
in H’s will) in trust to be held, 
treated, and disposed of upon the 
same terms and conditions and for 
the same uses and purposes as are 
set forth in that certain trust estab- 
lished in Item IV of the Last Will 
and Testament of my husband dated 
March 1, 1958, which said will is pres- 
ently in existence and incorporated 
by reference herein for the purposes 
hereof.” 

Unlike the doctrine of independent 
legal significance, incorporation by ref- 
erence does not involve an addition of 
property to an existing trust. In this 
case it is not H’s trust per se that is in- 
corporated into W’s will but rather only 
the terms of his trust which are incor- 
porated — in effect lifted bodily out of 
H’s will and read as a part of W’s will. 
The doctrine results in a separate trust 
under W’s will independent of the trust 
H has established. This is pure incor- 
poration by reference. 

There is also a diluted form of the 
doctrine. Many jurisdictions relying ex 
clusively upon the incorporation by ref: 
erence are dissatisfied that their posi- 
tion should lead them to a two-trust re- 
sult, and so some of the Courts have 
taken the simple way out from be’ ween 
the horns of the dilemma. They state 
without explanation that where, fer ex 
ample, a will incorporates by refc ence 
the provisions of an existing tru: the 
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property passing under the will is con- 
sidered to be an addition to the trust. 
This is the highest form of magic. 
Cardozo eased out of the two-trust 
problem with his traditional eloquence: 


“Only a quibble will find the dif- 
ference between a gift to a Trust 
Company as Trustee under a deed and 
a gift to the same Company with 
instructions to hold what is given in 
accordance with the deed. Matter of 
Rausch, 258 N.Y. 327, 179 N.E. 755, 
80 A.L.R. 98 (1932). 


But pure or diluted, incorporation by 
reference can give cause for concern in 
pour-over planning. If H adds a codicil 
to his will changing the terms of his 
trust, would the testamentary trust be 
incorporated as amended or as original- 
ly drawn and referred to? In either case 
was this intended or desired? If the trust 
is incorporated as originally drawn we 
are in any case faced with the problem 
of operating two separate trusts where 
one was intended. 

Because of these very real dangers in- 
volved in the use of either of the two 
documents the draftsman may want to 
consider alternative dispositions in W’s 
will. Though these dispositions require a 
spelling out of the trust in both wills they 
may avoid the problems of failure, mis- 
direction, and two-trust operations. 


Merger Clause 


A clause providing for the merger of 
two existing trusts allows one to keep 
doctrinal hazards at a minimum in ar- 
riving at a single fund. 

“If my said husband shall prede- 
cease me, then I give, devise, and be- 
queath all the rest, residue, and re- 
mainder of my estate to X (the trus- 
tee designated in H’s will) in trust 
for the uses and purposes and upon 
the terms and conditions hereafter 
set forth. (Here repeate the terms of 
the trust as set out in H’s will.)” 


This is followed by a clause in W’s 
will authorizing the trustee in its abso- 
lute discretion to add the assets of her 
existing trust to her husband’s existing 
trust. for example: 


“lIpon the death of the survivor of 
my husban dand myself or at any 


time thereafter if the provisions un- 
_ which the trust created herein is 
eid 


treated, and disposed of shall 
be or shall become substantially ihe 
Sanic as the provisions under which a 
tru:: established by my husband is 
hel, treated, and disposed of, and if 
the beneficiaries in each such trust 


shai! be the same, then the trustee 
her n in its sole discretion may ter- 
min 


‘te this trust and distribute all 
of ihe assets thereof to the trustee 
unc: r the trust created by my said 
hus! and and the assets so distributed 
Shal! be treated as an addition to the 
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trust created by my said husband and 
shall be held, treated and disposed of 
as a part thereof.” 


Limited Power of Appointment in 
Surviving Spouse 


A second way to reach the single- 
trust objective depends upon the exercise 
by the surviving spouse of a limited 
testamentary power of appointment over 
the property held in the trust of the 
spouse first to die. Identical trust terms 
are set out in the wills of both H and 
W, each trust providing that the sur- 
vivor shall have a limited testamentary 
power of appointment with respect to 


the assets thereof. Thus, if, for exam- 
ple, H should predecease, a trust is es- 
tablished by the terms of his will. Upon 
W’s later death her testamentary trust 
comes to life. By exercising the limited 
power of appointment over H’s trust she 
may effectively transfer all of his assets 
to her own trust to be held as a part 
thereof. 


This method of combining does not 
have all the flexibility of a merger type 
provision wherein trusts are joined only 
in the trustee’s discretion. Where, for 
example, H and W have substantial es- 
tates and accumulations of income are 
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He served as a Colonel during the Mariposa Indian 
troubles ....as Sacramento’s District Attorney . . . as 
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provided for at the decease of the sur- 
vivor of them, it may be more expedi- 
tious income taxwise to continue the 
trusts separately so that multiple enti- 
ties may bring income taxes into a 
lower bracket. 
Further there is a definite possibility 
of failure of the power where a local 
presumption-of-death statute prevails. If 
H and W die within thirty days of each 
other or as the result of a common ac- 
cident some jurisdictions take the posi- 
tion that neither spouse shall have any 
interest in the estate of the other. Thus 
the exercise of a limited power of ap- 
pointment would not be possible unless 


specific provisions in both wills prevail- 
ed over the terms of the presumption 
statute itself. 


Finally, the draftsman must have due 
regard for the local perpetuities provi- 
sion when considering either a merger 
or limited power of appointment clause. 
In both cases care must be taken to keep 
the duration of the trusts as combined 
within the period allowable under the 
rule. 


Pour-Over to Inter Vivos Trust 


H’s revocable inter vivos trust, to- 
gether with pour-over wills executed by 
the trustor and his wife, brings us on to 








In Illinois, choose experience: 


On fiduciary matters affecting 
ILLINOIS property, Chicago Title 
and Trust Company offers you 
and your customers unequaled 
facilities and more than 65 years 
of experience. Among the many 
services we offer are: 


Testamentary Trust 
Living Trust 

Pension Trust 
Investment Counsel 
Ancillary Administration 
Title Insurance Policies 
Escrow 

Registrar 

Transfer Agent 

Land Trusts 


choose Chicago Title and Trust Company. 
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more familiar ground, but even this 
plan has pitfalls — generated by the es. 
tate tax sections of the Code. 

Assume that H and W have estates of 
approximately equal size and it is felt 
appropriate to take advantage of the 
maximum marital deduction in the es. 
tate of the spouse first to die. At the 
same time the planners recognize that 
taxes and administration costs in the es. 
tates of H and W, taken together, may 
be unduly increased if, after taking the 
maximum marital deduction, the surviy- 
ing spouse should die within a short pe. 
riod of time. Accordingly, in both wills 
the draftsman utilizes the marital deduc- 
tion grace period under IRC Section 
2056(b) (3) and provides that property 
qualified for the marital deduction will 
pass to the surviving spouse only if he 
or she survives by six months. 

As a matter of mechanics, H sets up 
a revocable unfunded A-B life insurance 
trust and a pour-over will. W’s will con- 
tains an outright marital deduction be- 
quest and a non-marital testamentary 
trust in the event that H survives by six 
months. W’s will provides a_ suitable 
pour-over of her entire estate into H’s 
inter vivos trust in the event of his 
failure to survive her by a six-month 
period. 

Let us assume that W predeceases H. 
If H survives W by six months, her es- 
tate will take the maximum marital de- 
duction and the balance will be held ina 
non-marital testamentary trust. If, how- 
ever, H having survived W fails to sur- 
vive her by the six-month period there 
is a risk that the property transferred 
by W to his trust will be included in 
his estate for estate tax purposes under 
the provisions of IRC Section 2038, he 
haivng reserved the right to revoke his 
trust. If this is the case the advantages 
in using Section 2056(b) (3) have been 
lost. 

Troublesome, as well, are State law in- 
terpretive questions likely to arise in the 
event of amendment or revocation of 
the trust by H after the decease of W 
but prior to his death. When consider 
ing a pour-over prior to the actual de- 
cease of the earlier of the trustors, it 
would seem that one has chosen an e€X- 
tremely perilous path upon which to 
walk. 


A A A : 
@ The 10th annual Estate Planners 


Day sponsored by the New York Chap- 
ter of Chartered Life Underwriters was 
held April 10, featured by a showing of 
the film “So Little for Eve,” produced 
by the New York State Bankers 4ss0- 
ciation. The all-day session emphasized 
practical planning in the light of 4 
changing economy. 
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REALIZATION QN ESTATE ASSETS 


The International Market in Works of Art 


JOHN CARTER 


Associate for American operations, Sotheby & Co., London 


HERE ARE A NUMBER OF PARTICULAR 

factors bearing on the question of 
how most advantageously to realize 
property assembled by a collector or 
accumulated by people of taste and 
means as the normal background to a 
cultivated life.* These are factors of 
geography, of economics, of trends in 
taste that are inevitably reflected in mar- 
ket values. 


Trans-National or International? 


Those responsible for the realization 
of art collections will do well to look 
beyond purely local resources for ad- 
vice, assistance and disposal facilities. 
New York offers a “trans-national” 
market. But suppose the material is of 
international quality and appeal? Sup- 
pose that the collection was formed by 
an American strongly influenced by 
European tastes? Suppose the connois- 
seur concentrated on a field now un- 
fashionable in the United States but 
still (or again) fashionable in London, 
Paris, Rome, Geneva, Brussels, Amster- 
dam, not to mention Rio and Buenos 
Aires and Havana? The fact is that, 
except for material of strictly domestic 
interest, the market for works of art of 


*Pictures, 
tries, silver, 


jewelry, porcelain, furniture, tapes- 
rare books and manuscripts, old mas- 
ter drawings, ete., are the cream of this kind of 
Personal property. 
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real quality is, and has always been, in- 
ternational. Consequently, for the seller 
who wants to get the highest price for 
such property, the logical place to offer 
it for sale is the place nearest to the 
centre of the international market, where 
he will find the greatest concentration 
of discriminating demand, professional 
experience, specialist knowledge, price 
stability and traditional prestige. 

A purist could maintain that this focal 
point is somewhere in the air between 
London and Paris. But an auctioneer’s 
rostrum has to be on the ground; and 
while in certain fields French connois- 
seurship is second to none, the Paris 
auction rooms suffer from several heavy 
disadvantages, especially for consigners 
outside France. There are import duties, 
for example; and there is a sales tax 
ranging from 14% to 19% (payable by 
the buyer, but inevitably subtracted in 
advance from his bid). England has 
neither. The normal auction commission 
rates in Paris, as in New York, are 
about twice as high as those ruling in 
London. La revision — the “ring” or 
“knock-out” — the combination of 
dealers not to compete with each other 
but only with outsiders — is not il- 
legal in France, as it has been in Eng- 
land since 1927. These are not the only 
handicaps, though they are perhaps the 











sections of W. Burgis’s View val New York, which in a4 1956-7 season ‘heiite 
$12,320, the highest price ever paid at auction for a print. 








Bronze equestrian Aquamanile, 13th century, 
which brought $14,000. 


most serious ones for a foreign con- 
signer; and Paris, which is in any case 
a stronghold of purely French taste, has 
so far recognized them that its auction 
houses very seldom look beyond the 
Continent for consignments. 


Londen the International Hub 


The late Mrs. Margaret Biddle’s col- 
lection of French pictures was, it is 
true, sold in Paris last summer: it was 
there already and the convenience was 


obvious. They sold very well. So in- 
deed did the Lurcy collection, auctioned 


in November New York: again the 
pictures were already there. Yet since 
both collections were restricted to the 
French Impressionist and Post-Impre- 
sionist schools of painting — say, 
Cézanne to Picasso which are the 
current rage of millionaire collectors of 
every nationality, it is not unfair to the 
auctioneers concerned to say that the 
high-spot pictures in either would, un- 
der present market conditions, have 
fetched record prices wherever they had 
been offered. 


Business men, however, commonly 
look at the net rather than the gross 
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figures in a realization. Any trust off- 
cer faced with a similar responsibility 
might well reflect on the difference be- 
tween the auction commissions charge- 
able against even such gratifying totals 
as these and the 10% commission 
charged in London. The differentials 
make quite tidy sums, beside which ihe 
cost of transport across the Atlantic is 
mere chicken-feed. 

In several other important recent 
sales, this powerful economic considera- 
tion was certainly not wasted on ihe 
shrewd New York lawyers and irust of- 
ficers in control of the arrangements. 
Moreover, they knew enough of the in- 
ternational market, or took good enough 
advice, to be aware of other factors 
also favoring London. They knew (as 
not all Americans do, even yet) that 
since December 1954, when the British 
Treasury put works of art back on a 
free trade basis, the proceeds of sale 
in London can be paid, without formal- 
ity or delay, in dollars (or whatever is 
the currency of the consigner). They 
knew that our firm’s catalogues have an 
authority unmatched anywhere in ihe 
world: a solid foundation for real con- 
fidence among buyers. They knew that 
Continental collectors, dealers, museum 
directors, are in and out of London all 
the time, and that few of them are more 
than a couple of flying hours’ time dis- 
tant for an ad hoc visit of inspection, 
if not for the sale itself. They knew that 
the relationship between a collector in 
San Francisco or Houston or Chicago 
or Baltimore with his London agent is 
apt to be such that he can bid as easily 





$6,720 was bid for this 2634 inch blue and 
white Chinese dish from 15th century. 


and confidently in Bond Street or King 
Street, St. James’s, as if the auction 
were in his own back yard; the mechan- 
ics being polished and refined by a 
century's experience of the London fine 
arts trades in caring for American con- 
noisseurship. Finally, they knew that 
while American collectors and institu- 
tions are still spending large sums of 
money on works of art, and spending 
them as freely in London as in New 
York, large sums are also being con- 
stantly spent in the European markets 
by the prosperous Germans and Swiss 
and Italians, the franc-fearing French, 
Greek shipowners, oriental potentates — 
even by the tax-ridden British. 

They knew, in short, that in addition 
to economical selling rates and un- 
rivalled expertise, consignment to Lon- 
don enlarged the area of practical com- 
petition for the property offered. 
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Chapter and Verse 


Practical application of this knovw|- 
edge has brought results eminently sat. 
isfactory to American owners. Three 
years ago it might have been thought 
eccentric that the executors should de. 
cide to consign to London the world. 
famous collection of autograph letters 
and documents formed by the New 
York banker, André de Coppet. The nine 
sales so far held (with one to come) 
have already realized just on half a 
million dollars, which is about three 
times the New York appraisal. The cata- 
loguing, it is true, was a work of real 
scholarship; but the principal reason 
for these sales’ success has been the 
competition generated, especially for 
the unrivalled Napoleonic material, be- 
tween the Paris dealers, French collec- 
tors, the Archive Nationale, and _ the 
redoubtable Sefior Lobo, the great 
Cuban collector, who was far and away 
the biggest buyer. 


The executors of the late Jakob Gold- 
schmidt of New York recognized that 
a superb group of old masters would do 
better in London than anywhere else. 
Again Sotheby’s proved them right, 
with a total of just on $380,000 for 
twelve pictures. What is more, the high- 
est price, $75,600, a world record for 
a Corot, was paid by the London agent 
for a Maharani; the second highest. 
$70,000 for a Murillo, by a Greek ship- 
ping magnate. It was the same story. 
except that in this case American col- 
lectors and dealers carried off some of 
the prizes, with the collection of moder 
French paintings, drawings and bronzes 
consigned last season by the executors 
of the late Wilhelm Weinberg, of Scars- 
dale, N. Y. Unlike the Biddle and Lurcy 
pictures, these were rather specialized 
works, not by any means to every mil- 
lionaire’s taste. They took some selling. 
But they had the honor of a private 
visit, before the sale, by the Queen, 
Prince Philip and Princess Margaret: 
and such was the interest that Sotheby’s 
had to install, for the first time in any 
auction rooms, closed-circuit television 
and two extra rostrums in galleries ad- 
joining the main sale-room, to accom- 
modate the bidding from the assembled 
company. The collection brought $914- 
256, with half a dozen record prices, 
and readers of The New Yorker may 
remember. the vivid description of the 
sale in a long article entitled “A Brisk 
Morning at Sotheby’s.” 

Among other American properti:s T 
cently consigned were the Schoe|icht 
collection of Chinese porcelain, s* veral 
groups of works of art from a faimous 
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mid-western city museum, the Auer- 
bach collection of early Mormon ma- 
terial, and a group of early Americana 












from the famous library of the late 
Herschel V. Jones of Minneapolis. And 
on May 19th just passed, the most 
extensive collection remaining in private 
hands of the illuminated books of Wil- 
liam Blake, the property of the late 


| Mrs. William Emerson, of Cambridge, 
| Mass.. returned to Blake’s native London 


| for a sale which realized $120,000. 


Continental Consignments 


The advantages to American owners 
of consigning works of art etc. of high 
quality to London have been stressed in 
this article because it is addressed to a 
primarily American readership. This 
does not mean that a number of equally 
astute owners in other countries have 
not seen these advantages equally clear- 
ly. At Sotheby’s alone the famous col- 
lection of Renaissance manuscripts and 
rare books formed by Baron Horace de 
Landau, the library of Count Obern- 
dorff, the collection of French paper- 
weights consigned by M. Lindon of 
Paris, which made such a sensation last 
season, all testify to the contrary. 

The papers of the great French ex- 
plorer Bougainville ($51,000) and the 
equally exciting (and also largely un- 
published) Rochambeau-Leclerc papers 
documenting the War of Independence 
in Haiti ($62,000), both sold within the 
past twelve months, derived (directly or 
indirectly) from France; and it was 
originally due to an owner in the Irish 
Republic that the art world was able to 
celebrate, via Sotheby’s last November. 
the reappearance after two hundred 
years of the legendary series of land- 
scape drawings by the Renaissance mas- 
ter, Fra Bartolomeo which, during the 
52 minutes it took to auction 41 lots, 
tang up a total of over $280,000 — 
more than the proceeds of the whole 
Oppenheimer collection, long accepted 
as the finest group of old master draw- 
Ings ever offered at public auction. 


Questions and Answers 


The trust officer in Santa Barbara or 
St. Louis or Hartford will probably at 
this point want to ask some at least of 
the further questions commonly fired 
at me in the course of my recent trips 
throu: the United States. 

Q. /s there any duty on works of 


io ane antiques coming into England 
or saie? 


A. Antiques over 100 years old enter 
Great 


Pictur: 
gardles; 


Britain without duty; also all 
books, and manuscripts, re- 
of age. 
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Lorenzo Costa, Portrait of Cardinal Bibbiena, 
sold for $78,400. 


Q. Are there any export restrictions, 
in case a piece of American property 
were bought by an overseas collector? 

A. No. British regulation of the ex- 
port of works of art of national im- 
portance is not applicable to any ob- 
ject which entered the country less than 
50 years ago. 

Q. What auction commission is 
charged and what does it cover? 

A. I can only speak for Sotheby’s; 
but the others are much the same. The 
charge is 10% — and that’s inclusive 
— fer selling pictures, porcelain, and 
works of art where the item brings more 
than £100 ($280); 1214% for smaller 


lots: and 15% for books, manuscripts, 


and certain’ specialized categories 
which take more cataloguing per 
dollar brought. This charge includes 


inspection, cataloguing, printing and 





distribution of the catalogue, advice 
about “reserves,” advertising and pro- 
motion, display, sale, and collection of 
the take — everything, in fact, except 
insurance, which can be arranged at 
low rates if desired, and illustrations to 
the catalogue which, if agreed to be 
advisable, are charged at cost. 

Q. Is it economical to send proper- 
ties from the Middle West or the Coast 
all the way to London for sale? 

A. It would not be economical to 
send run-of-the-mill material or very 
heavy or bulky goods unless they were 
very valuable. The controlling factor is 
the ratio between the cost of freight and 
insurance (packing? no; things have 
to be packed to move ten blocks), and 
the expectable increase in the net take, 
i.e. prospectively higher price and 
demonstrably lower selling charges. For 
really fine things that are not Adam 
fireplaces or concert grands or life-size 
bronze statuary, the extra profit on the 
first half-dozen lots will pay for the 
extra cost on the whole consignment. 
And if the property is something like 
antique jewelry, or illuminated manu- 
scripts, or old masters, it will pay for 
it many times over. In short, it is not 
worth shipping skim milk, but it is well 
worth shipping cream. 

Q. Who pays the freight? 

A. It is established practice in auc- 
tion houses everywhere that the con- 
signer is responsible for bringing the 
property to the doorstep and the pur- 
chaser for taking it away. But Sotheby’s, 
at any rate, are always ready to make 
an advance on the results of sale to 
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cover freight and insurance, so that 
the consigner shall not be out of pocket 
in the meanwhile. 


Q. What about the logistics? 

A. Most banks or law firms or even 
owners have their regular packers, ship- 
pers, and insurance agents. Even if 
they don’t, they seldom need to ask ad- 
vice from a Londoner. But if they do, 
auction houses are always glad to ad- 
vise. And neither the logistics nor the 
paperwork nor the expense are as for- 
midable as people sometimes (and quite 
naturally) suppose. For anything like 
old masters or autograph letters or 
Chinese ivories, airfreight costs little, if 
any, more than railroad or truck and 
steamer, and it is actually cheaper on 
insurance. 

Q. How long does it all take? 


A. The London auction season runs 
from October through July. We like to 
get catalogues out a full month before 
the sale, because they have to reach 
San Francisco and Melbourne and 
Stockholm and Cape Town in time for 
collectors and museum directors to make 
the necessary preparations for bidding 
(scanning, investigation, mobilization of 
resources, study of air mailed or cabled 
reports and advice from their London 
agents, etc.). Preparation of the cata- 
logue may take another month; it de- 
pends on the amount of research in- 
volved and also on the volume of other 
consignments already in the house. Pay- 
ment is made 30 days after the sale. 
Roughly speaking, therefore, payment 
may be expected about three months 
after receipt of the property for sale. 


Qe. What protection 
has property consigned 
to. the London auction 
room against the acci- 
dent of an unexpected 
failure of bidding? 

A. Under British law, 

by agreement between 
the owner and the auc- 
tioneer, a “reserve” may 
be placed on any lot, 
below which it will be 
“bought in” for the 
owner if the bidding 
fails to reach the agreed 
minimum. (Only nomi- 
nal commission is Lacquer 
charged in such cases.) 
In fact, however, the best protection is 
not negative but positive. It is based on 
expert descriptions, wide distribution of 
catalogues, the support afforded at all 
sales not only by private buyers but also 
by a solid body of professionals (Con- 
tinental as well as local, for dozens of 
French and other European dealers at- 
tend London sales in person), and the 
vigilance of an auctioneer who knows 
what he is selling. . 


London’s Attitude to American 
Consignments 


For a hundred years or more, rare 
and precious objects of European manu- 
facture have been crossing the Atlantic 
westwards in response to American en- 
thusiasm, taste and purchasing power. 
Europe is always delighted to have any 
of them back. And while the London 


auction houses. in common with the 
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commode, signed by Louis XV’s_ court-furnisher, 


yielded $18,200. 


fine arts trade as a whole, cherish Amer- 
ican buyers as warmly as they have al- 
ways done, they are today equally 
anxious to promote business in the op- 
posite direction. 

Within six months of the British Gov- 
ernment’s return to free trade in an- 
tiques Sotheby’s had recruited, from the 
British Ambassador’s staff in Washing- 
ton, an associate for American opera- 
tions; and in the following year the 
firm established an office in New York. 
Christies’, the second oldest London auc- 
tion house in the fine arts field, followed 
partial suit just a few months ago, with 
the appointment as consultant of a dis- 
tinguished resident of Cambridge, Mass. 
And London dealers, of course, pay 
frequent visits to New York and other 
centers, not only to see their customers, 
private, institutional or professional, 
but also in search of saleable stock. 

There is no question of revising the 
famous line to read “Eastward the 
course of empire takes it way,” and 
probably never will be. But it is a 
healthy sign that the always lively traflic 


in works of art should not be ex 
clusively in one direction; and_ those 
responsible for their realization, in the 


United States as well as elsewhere. will 
surely be well advised to keep a sharp 
eye on the movement of prevailing cur- 
rents. 

A A A 
@ At the luncheon of the Trust Division 
of the Oklahoma Bankers Association, 
held May 7, one day before the annual 
convention, Joseph H. Wolfe, secretary 
of the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association, was the speaker. 

A A A 
@ Kermit W. Schweithelm has 
named president of New York Fin incial 
Advertisers. He is an assistant vice 
president of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
and is in charge of its advertising pro 
gram, 
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| POOLED PENSION FUNDS NEAR QUARTER BILLION 


T&E Survey Shows 55 Banks Using Commingled Funds 
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T LEAST 55 BANKS AND TRUST COM- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada now have pooled investment 


funds for pension and/or profit shar- 


ing plans. Thirty-one more of the 182 
institutions that responded to a survey 
by TRUSTS AND EsTATEs are contemplat- 
ing establishment of such funds. 

Among the trust institutions that re- 
ported no pooled fund for retirement 
plans, but Common Trust Funds in op- 
eration or already authorized, 55 said 
that they use would use) their 
Common Trust Fund for the investment 
of participations from retirement funds, 
while two more are doing the same 
thing with commingled funds not con- 
formed to Regulation F, Section 17(c). 
One of these banks pointed out that be- 
sides putting participations for retire- 
ment funds in its Common Trust Fund. 
it adjusts the proportion between stocks 
and bonds by purchasing additional se- 
curities to meet the percentage require- 
ment of the individual account. Another 
said the only retirement fund invested in 
its Common Trust Fund is a group 
profit-sharing trust open to all members 
of a trade association. Twenty-two stated 
that they do (or would) not invest re- 
tirement funds in their Common Trust 
Funds. 

Of the 55 institutions that have pooled 
investment funds for retirement plans. 
24 have a single fund, 27 have two 
funds, and 4 have more than two. Five 
of those reporting single funds, however. 
said the fund is divided between fixed in- 
come and equity investments, which, al- 
though handled under one trust, is in- 
Vvestmentwise the same as having two 
funds. Of the remaining 19 banks in this 
category, 12 have balanced funds, one 
an equity fund. and six did not answer 
this question. 


(or 


Twenty-four of the 27 companies that 
teporied having two funds divide be- 
tween fixed income and equity securities. 
The other three have two balanced funds. 
Two ol the latter banks separate pen- 
‘ton irom profit sharing plans and one 
ae ‘asion and profit sharing plans in 
one fu 


d and correspondent bank retire- 
ment plans in the other. 

Of the four banks that reported more 
: 0 pooled funds in operation, two 
differentiated by type of investment. 
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Company “A” has separate funds for 
government bonds, corporate fixed in- 
come investments, and common stocks. 
Company “B” has different funds for 
bonds, mortgages and stocks. Company 
“C” makes the division by type of em- 
ployer or plan (with some modification 
of investment program too) setting up 
distinct funds for banks only, pension 
plans only and profit sharing plans only. 
Company “D” has equity and fixed in- 
come funds for pensions and profit shar- 
ing plans separately (i.e. four funds in 
all) plus separate funds for corres- 
pondent banks and for a number of trade 
associations (each association having its 
own fund). 

The 47 trust institutions that reported 
approximate values had aggregate hold- 
ings in their pooled furds of $214,940.- 
701. This figure is the more impressive 
when the recency of these funds is taken 
into account. Six of these 47 started 
their funds in 1958, 12 in 1957, 18 in 
1956 and 6 in 1955. One bank with two 
funds started one in 1954 and the second 
fund in 1955, and one other bank started 
in 1954. Only three of these 47 institu- 
tions reported funds in operation prior 
to 1954, the oldest having been estab- 
lished in 1947. 


As to the number of participating ac- 


counts, the 19 banks that operate a 
single fund and answered this question 
represent an aggregate of 734 accounts. 
Among those that operate more than one 
fund, 25 equity funds had 1,017 ac- 
counts, 24 fixed income funds had 1,022 
accounts, and the total for 12 other funds 
that reported number of accounts was 
519. The grand total of participating 
accounts reported amounted to 3,292 
but allowance should be made for the 
large number of accounts that were in- 
vested in more than one type of fund. 

Some idea of the size of individual 
participations in the 55 pooled funds 
can be obtained from the fact that only 
7 said that trusts in excess of $1,000,000 
participate in full and another 11 re- 
plied that trusts of this size participate 
in part. 

Asked whether both pension and profit 
sharing plans are eligible for investment 
in the same fund, 44 trust institutions 
said “yes”. Seven funds were reported 
for pensions only, six for profit sharing 
only, and three for bank retirement 
funds only. This may have direct bear- 
ing on the fact that only five institutions 
reported pooling actuarial experience 
(mortality only) and five said that pro- 
vision was made for the purchase of 
annuities or other insurance contracts. 
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Regarding mortality experience, o: 
fund said it was pooled in its entire’ 
one said only for future service resery 
in the correspondent bank progra 
Asked about some specific age, one said 
the mortality experience pooling was 
after retirement and another said five 
years after. Another said this mortality 
experience pooling was limited to 
workers in banks and one broadened 
that a bit to take in employees “with a 
common interest” such as belonging to 
the same union or having employers who 
belonged to the same trade association, 
and in any case only at retirement. 


e 


= 


No reply said the State Insurance 
Commissioner (or similar official) had 
raised any question about pooling ac- 
tuarial experience, but one answered 
this with the phrase “not directly” and 
another said his bank had been given 
permission to include non-contributory 
plans. 


Two of the five whose funds provided 
for annuities or other insurance con- 
tracts said definitely “at retirement” and 
a third said this depended on the Plan 
of each participant. 


Perhaps the greatest variation of 
answers was in response to a question as 
to whether a lower fee was charged for 
accounts fully participated in the pooled 
fund (or funds) compared to one sepa- 
rately invested. Of the 55 banks and 
trust companies operating pooled funds, 
15 said “yes”. The amount of the reduc- 
tion varied from 5% to 6624% of the 
normal charge. Two banks allow 5% on 
the first $500,000. Two gave a 50% 
reduction, one 15% and two 10% of 
the normal charge on the participation. 
Some had special qualifications as “25% 
after value of fund exceeds amount re- 
quired to produce minimal fee,” “15% 
or $150, whichever is greater,” and a 
combination of 50% deduction on the 
minimum charge plus a 5% reduction 
on the regular charge. 


Eight other institutions offered reduc- 
tions on minimum charges only. These 
ranged from 50% to 25%, with one 
bank also reducing the minimum charge 
for trade associations from $200 to 
$50. Twenty-eight institutions reported 
no reduction in charges and four did not 
answer the question. 


Admittedly the amount of pension 
and profit sharing money in pooled 
funds is a relatively small segmen of 
the total amount being administered for 
these purposes. Our survey indicstes, 
however, that it is a rapidly growing 
program promising even greater str des 
in the near future. 
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Your Trust Department 


BANK PRESIDENT’S PEEVE - OR PET? 


SAM M. FLEMING 


President, Third National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee 


E HAVE EXPERIENCED AN ALMOST 
een and unprecented pe- 
riod of prosperity for nearly twelve 
years, during which many businesses 
have acquired people, services, and pro- 
cedures which have added substantially 
to operating expenses without producing 
adequate corresponding income. The ac- 
cumulation of these barnacles has been 
hidden by constantly rising sales vol- 
ume, accompanied by increasing profits. 
The necessity of being efficient in too 
many cases has been subordinated to the 
desire for larger volume, irrespective of 
whether the additional sales are profit- 
able. Now, in this “Year of the Dog,” 
many businesses suddenly have found 
their sales volume either shrinking or 
remaining on a plateau, with margins 
of profit becoming narrower, or extinct, 
as expenses continue to rise in a seem- 
ingly inexorable curve. 

Commercial banks are by no means 
immune to this unfavorable trend. Banks 
historically are small earners, realizing 
about 8 per cent return on capitalization 
as compared with 12 to 14 per cent for 
industry as a whole. A serious current 
operating problem is presented in falling 
rates on both loans and investments, a 
high and rather rigid rate of interest 
being paid on savings accounts, and ex- 
penses of operation increasing in nearly 
all categories. Management is faced with 
the necessity of a searching review of ex- 
penses of operation of all departments 
and must constantly strive for greater 
eficiency and lower operating expenses. 
The plain truth is that banks, the same 
as all companies, no longer can indulge 
themselves with marginal employees and 
must constantly grade upward, insisting 
that <ach officer and employee in work 
performed give value received. 


Re aluation — Not Devaluation 


In such a revaluation, it is natural 
that rst thought be given to those de- 
part ents which,‘on the surface, have 
the igzhest comparative overhead and 


Add 


ase: ss before Southern Trust Conference, May 
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produce the least in revenue. The trust 
department obviously falls into that cate- 
gory, for the very nature of its work re- 
quires high-priced employees and a com- 
paratively heavy operating overhead. 
The entire trust operation is based on 
quality; and it would be folly of the 
rankest order to try solving the depart- 
ment’s earning problem by scaling down 
the quality of its personnel. The think- 
ing president, therefore, must accept as 
a basic fact that a trust department, 
which deals with the lives of people, can 
function safely and efficiently only when 
staffed with an adequate number of high- 
ly qualified personnel who are compen- 
sated in accordance with their respective 
specialized abilities and, as such, com- 
mand salary compensation above the or- 
dinary norm of bank employees. 

It is only common sense to equip per- 
sonnel of this high type with the tools 
necessary to function for the best overall 
interest of the bank. Adequate and con- 
venient quarters are one of these neces- 
sary tools. The fact that trust clients 
often have just suffered great bereave- 
ment increases the importance of discuss- 
ing the affairs in the privacy of a well 
appointed office rather than in the flood- 
lights of an open space cluttered with 
many desks and inquiring eyes. 

Given proper type personnel and quar- 
ters, trust officers can, and should, do 
their part in selling their services, but 
are entitled to full cooperation from the 
other departments of the bank. It is 
proper that senior management set the 
example. A good beginning point is for 
officers and directors of the bank to 
name their institution as executor and 
trustee under their wills and so indicate 
to the community at large by displaying 
an appropriate statement on their desk. 
It is important that this senior group 
acquaint themselves fully with the real 
value to the customer of the various trust 


services. 


Opening Doors — In and Out 


Understanding the full scope of the 
trust operation, this group is better pre- 


pared to provide trust officers with the 
names of prospects and, when necessary, 
arrange for an interview. Invariably, the 
senior officers and directors of a bank 
are leaders in the community and are 
men of substance with wide connections. 
A word from them carries great weight 
and can open doors otherwise closed. If 
this comparatively small group of men 
devote themselves for just one year to 
the task of development of the trust po- 
tential, their example can create an en- 
thusiastic chain reaction in the entire 
bank staff with undreamed-of results. 
Once this enthusiastic leadership has 
been demonstrated, no time should be 
lost in mobilizing the entire bank staff in 
developing desirable trust prospects. 
Some banks are finding a virtual gold 
mine of help right in their own shop. 
For instance, an alert president suddenly 
realizing that the loan officers and credit 
department staff have more intimate and 
detailed information regarding the af- 
fairs of the bank’s customers than any 
other group, arranged a series of meet- 
ings between the credit and loan staff 
and the trust officers. The trust staff 
alerted them on the tax problems of es- 
tates, the importance of survivor agree- 
ments, adequate but not excessive life in- 
surance programs, and other matters 
which obviously affect the goodness of 
loans in the event of unexpected death 
of the borrower. They further were 
shown how easy it is to open up a trust 
conversation with a borrowing customer 
just by asking the simple question of 
whether he had given consideration to 
the several means to save taxes through 
careful estate planning. It was then a 
very short and easy step to arrange for 
an interview with a trust officer. 
Branch managers next were instructed 
in the many trust services offered and 
how to introduce them to the public. No 
department which contacts the public 
was overlooked, and the results were so 
rewarding that regular staff meetings are 
now held to look for ways and means to 
develop trust business and keep the en- 
thusiasm alive. Suggestions in memoran- 
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dum form are regularly sent by the trust 
officers to each individual staff member, 
discussing some particular trust service 
and how it can benefit various indivi- 
duals. 


Don’t Be Afraid of Profits 


Emphasis should next be placed on 
seeing that it is profitable business. All 
too often, we lose sight of the profit mo- 
tive in the desire to obtain the volume 
considered necessary to support the well 
equipped and ably staffed trust depart- 
ment. In my considered judgment it is 
just as easy to sell business at a profit 
as at a loss. If proper care and time, 
combined with good salesmanship, are 
exercised in explaining the value and 
cost to the bank of the services rendered, 
the customer usually is willing to pay a 
reasonable fee. 

Too often, senior management is the 
worst offender in insisting that business 
be taken at a loss because the client is 
such a good customer of the commercial 
end of the bank. This problem can be 
minimized by allowing the trust depart- 
ment to make a budgetary charge against 
the commercial division for the differ- 
ence in the amount actually received for 
the trust function and the amount that 
should be received under normal condi- 
tions. Such an arrangement would make 
the commercial officers less inclined to 
pressure the trust department to take on 
unprofitable business, and departmental 
budgeting would be more accurate. 

Through the years many banks ac- 
cumulated a great many trusts which 
obviously are unprofitable under present 
conditions. Renegotiation of such ac- 
counts is just as important as insisting 
that new business be taken only at a 
profit. In many instances, there will be 
strong reasons why such cannot be done, 
but if the customer is approached in the 
right manner and shown that the bank 
is losing money in handling the trust, 
the desired result usually can be ob- 
tained. 

We recently had an interesting expe- 
rience. We had taken on a very large 
personal trust in the depression days at 
a fee which today is all out of reason. 
Two years ago we asked the customer, a 
very wealthy man, if he would agree to 
a more reasonable fee. He rather strong- 
ly indicated that he would move the 
trust rather than consent. In a recent re- 
view we decided it would be better to 
lose the trust than continue servicing it 
at a loss and we wrote a courteous letter 
stating that we no longer were willing 
to handle this trust at a loss and begin- 
ning with a certain date the fee would 
be exactly doubled. To our surprise, he 


came back with a nice letter stating that 
he thought, due to changed conditions, 
our request was reasonable and he wou!d 
consent to the new fee basis. Of course, 
he may have chceked around with other 
banks and found he couldn’t get it any 
cheaper, but at least by taking positive 
action we now have a profitable piece 
of business rather than a losing one. 


Reciprocal Benefits 


If all banks would become profit-mind- 
ed, the trust beneficiary would soon find 
that it is to no avail to go bargain hunt- 
ing and that the bank is fully within its 
rights to ask and require reasonable 
compensation. If the trust officers will 
make a conscientious effort not to accept 
new business except on a profitable basis 
and sincerely try to put existing business 
on a profitable basis, and if the direc- 
tors, officers, and staff of a bank devote 
their constant and sincere efforts towards 
directing profitable business to the de- 
partment, we will soon find that instead 
of a loss leader, the trust department 
has developed into an important con- 
tributor to the bank’s earnings. 

At the same time we must not under- 
estimate the so-called “intangible” bene. 
fits which accrue to the bank from trust 
department operations. Important com- 
mercial business contacts are strength- 
ened and at times retained for the bank 
through service in a fiduciary capacity. 
The mere act of naming the bank as 
executor or trustee under will is in itself 
an indication of the customer’s confi- 
dence in the bank. Contacts with lawyers, 
accountants, and investment houses in- 
variably are of value, both for goodwill 
purposes and as a source of potential 
new business. In short, the path between 
the banking and trust departments must 
be recognized as a two-way street, each 
helping the other to the fullest extent 
possible. 

Let’s not make the mistake of looking 
upon the trust department as a stepchild 
but develop a positive attitude towards 
its operation and development. It then 
can prove to be not only a substantial 
contributor in goodwill and_ indirect 
benefits but also pay its way in the over 
all operation. The extent to which this is 
accomplished undoubtedly will be in 
direct proportion to the cooperation 
which the trust officials receive from the 
bank directors, senior management and 
officials of the banking division. 


A AA 


@ An annual award to the merchant 
in the area who makes the most signifi- 
cant improvement in his premises during 
the year is presented by Lakeview 7 rust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago. 
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OIL INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 518) 


well as yielding about 7% return on its 
investment. Tank car transportation from 
Oklahoma to the East Chicago refinery 
has been replaced by pipeline move- 
ment, the corresponding cost per barrel 
being $1.31 versus 26 cents. Such sig- 
nificant economies are being made wher- 
ever volume of product flow and con- 
struction cost permit, with particular 
reference to propane and butane which 
are expanding their acceptance marked- 
ly in the Great Lakes area. Likewise, 
elimination of superfluous handling 
through intermediate bulk plants on 
the way to retail outlets has been re- 
duced by direct truck deliveries from 
the refinery or terminal wherever possi- 
ble. Underground storage for light hy- 
drocarbons has likewise received much 
attention from management wherever 
feasible, with capacity increased during 
the year to about 1.4 million barrels 
against 763,000 barrels one year before. 
The products are highly valued for their 
blending properties in motor fuels as 
they give better low temperature starting 
and anti-knock quality. Further expan- 
sion in the number of plants (22 wholly 
and jointly-owned) is looked for due to 
the outstanding contribution of these 
volatile products to quality and _per- 
formance. 

Cities Service tankers, both owned 
and under long-term charter, are fa- 
miliar sights on the high seas and, if the 
company’s pending foreign develop- 
ments are successful, will become even 
more so. While present limitations on 
crude imports leave a surplus tanker 
capacity of about 25%, Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out that the tanker fleet (owned ) 
of 476,000 deadweight tons played an 
important role in the Suez crisis a year 
ago. Tankers are not built overnight and 
some leeway is usually desirable; hence, 
the company’s plans for three additional 
70,000 ton ships, the most efficient op- 
erating size, now on order from Sweden. 
Tanker movement in 1957 totalled al- 
most 59 million barrels of crude. 


Leoking to New Sources of Supply 


With steadily rising per-barrel costs 
of discovering domestic oil reserves, 
Cities Service has, in common with some 
189 other American companies, been 


drawn into foreign exploration and de- 
a ranging from the Middle 
ast 


“gypt and Algeria to South Amer- 
lca and northern Canada. It is worthy 
of comment that Richfield Oil Corpora- 
tion participating with Cities Service 
In several of these overseas ventures. 
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This foreign activity does not imply that 
domestic development is being neglect- 
ed, however, but the speculative poten- 
tial is naturally greater in large unde- 
veloped concessions if proven produc- 
tive. While the company holds a 25% 
interest in one of the largest Gulf Coast 
off-shore blocks of 400,000 acres, it is 
overshadowed by the 2.2 million acre 
concession in Colombia now being 
drilled, with applications pending for an 
additional 4 million acres in other parts 
of the same country. Still too early to 
evaluate are other foreign explorations 
in Muscat and Oman, Dhofar (Arabia), 
the French Sahara, Egypt and Peru. The 
company’s hopes run high for the joint 
venture with four other participants in 
the Gulf of Paria, between Venezuela 
and Trinidad, which has thus far given 
favorable indications. Mr. Mitchell not- 
ed that the company contracts all its 
drilling work, rather than maintaining 
its own crews, and in the foreign ven- 
tures about 90% of the cost to date has 
been written off against earnings. 

Commenting upon the petroleum-bear- 
ing shale deposits in the United States, 
Mr. Mitchell expressed belief that even- 
tually some economical means of utiliz- 
ing their content would be found, even 
though disclaiming any technical knowl- 
edge which would support this hope. 
He remarked that intensive research has 
already been done by Union Oil Co. of 
California, seconded by the Bureau of 
Mines, and while costs have remained 
non-competitive with present sources of 
supply, the situation is similar to the 
breakthrough in processing which has 
permitted use of taconite ores for steel 
making. Cities Service has a large claim 
in Colorado for exploitation whenever 
production of oil shale becomes eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Less known to the public are the Atha- 
basca tar sands near the Arctic Circle 
which are extremely rich in petroleum 
content as well as extensive in area. 





Sometimes only a few feet under these 
surface strips of oil-bearing sands lies 
enough pure crude to add another hun- 
dred years reserves. This future source 
of petroleum also presents unsolved 
problems of extraction under most severe 
working conditions for men and ma- 
chinery, but Cities Service management 
believes that it warrants a substantial 
outlay during 1958 for research, in 
which it is being joined by Royalite Oil 
Company, Ltd. 

In the United States and Canada, 579 
development wells were drilled during 
1957 with 513 successful. This does not 
include drilling of 97 exploratory wells, 
of which 29 were producers. In Gulf of 
Mexico development, 48 wells turned up 
35 producers of oil and gas. Further 
work was carried on in Texas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, as well as 
in Alberta, with the total at year-end 
over 6.6 million acres of producing or 
prospective oil and gas holdings. The 
Hugoton field, which extends over 
parts of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
and in which the company holds rights 
on 700,000 acres, was found to have 
deep gas sands in three test wells which 
are surrounded by 77,000 acres of com- 
pany acreage. Production in this field 
had previously been from _ shallow 
depths. 

The past year has seen further de- 
velopment of already extensive research, 
both in plant and personnel. Three lab- 
oratories carry on this important activ- 
ity, with the product development work 
concentrated in the new large unit at 
Cranbury, New Jersey, where radioactive 
cobalt 60 from the AEC’s Brookhaven 
Laboratory is being utilized to study 
radiation effects on product develop- 
ment and refinery processing. Work is 
also being done with the Bureau of 
Mines to minimize hazards in handling 
volatile petroleum products. 

In answer to questions from the panel, 
Mr. Mitchell discussed litigation involv- 








Aviation gasoline for Eastern and National airlines operating out of Miami’s International 
Airport is supplied by Cities Service. These tank trucks deliver more than 10 million 
gallons each month. 
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ing the parent company and the Arkan- 
sas Fuel Oil Corporation, in which a 
51.5% interest is owned by Cities Ser- 
vice. In September 1957 the Securities 
and Exchange Commission ordered 
Cities Service Company and Arkansas 
Fuel Oil Corporation to eliminate the 
public minority stock interest in Arkan- 
sas Fuel Oil Corporation or dispose of 
the interest held by Cities Service, 
neither of which courses meets with the 
approval of the defendants. The matter 
is presently being adjudicated with the 
disposition impossible to forecast. 


On the Personnel Side 


Like all major oil companies, Cities 


Service has carried on a program of re- 
cruitment and on-the-job apprentice 
training of field operating men and tech- 
nicians. But growth and diversification 
of activities having highlighted the need 
for managerial abilities, more considera- 
tion has been given to recruiting young 
men not only from engineering schools 
but also from liberal arts and business 
colleges. They are given extensive courses 
in the various phases of company opera- 
tions in coordination with field experi- 
ence and about two-thirds of the trainees 
are still with the company. 

The administrative trainee works 
alongside the plant production man- 
ager or assistant, with the accountants, 
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observes employee relations with the 
foremen, discusses marketing problems 
with fueling station managers and the 
sales department, and sees how the paris 
are brought into focus in the treasurer’s 
office. The technically trained recruits 
are put through a down-to-earth course 
that starts with digging ditches and runs 
the gamut between maintenance cat- 
walking or boiler fire-control and _ the 
quiet of the modern air-conditioned re. 
search laboratories for radiation and 
other process experimentation, jet-fuel 
improvement, problem-shooting, etc. 

The mobile school and laboratory 
units originally developed to bring dem. 
onstration and discussion to the filling 
station outlets have been expanded to 
tie in with staff-training programs which 
may run as long as two years. 

Joint ventures with other oil compa- 
nies have become far more extensive 
not only for the financial advantages 
and spreading of risk but for the educa- 
tional advantages from comparing ideas 
and experience in both the managerial 
and technical sides of the business. 

The company believes that proper 
placement and advancement of enm- 
ployees are not only the basis of good 
labor relations but also the logical fol- 
low-through to get the most for employee 
and company from the training pro- 
grams, and consequently tries to keep 
personnel under periodic review. In- 
provements in technique and _ equip- 
ment are doing much to cut down mon- 
otonous, hazardous or over-strenuous 
jobs and open further opportunities for 
interesting jobs or advancement as well 
as achieve operating economies. 

These policies, and recognition by 
union leaders and members that the 


present inventory and demand situation 
illustrate the dependency of employ: 
ment and wages on managerial ability 
and freedom of decision, should make 








Cities Service discovery well in the pr‘ ines 
of Dhofar in the sultanate of Musca! am 
Oman. 
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for more harmonious labor relations and 
mutual respect of employer-employee 
roles and responsibilities. 


Looking Ahead 


On the financial front, management 
has maintained a strong position, with 
cash currently near the $250 million 
mark. Gross operating income in 1957 
was about 50% above 1948 with long 
term debt of $480 million, compared 
with $512 million in the earlier year. 
Book value of the equity has continued 
to rise steadily and has more than dou- 
bled since 1948, standing at $58.56 at 
the 1957 yearend. Large capital invest- 
ments have gone back into building and 
improving the profit-making components 
of the enterprise; since 1948 annual 
plowback has been above $100 million 
in seven of ten years, with 1957 register- 
ing a record top at $179 million, of 
which 88% came from internal sources. 
Dividend payout has been conservative- 
ly less than 50% of net, the 1957 divi- 
dend of $2.40 (plus 2% in stock each 
year from 1954-57) comparing with net 
income of $5.63 per share. 

First quarter earnings for the petro- 
leum industry generally are down from 
the corresponding 1957 quarter by 
about 32%. While all indications there- 
fore point to reduced earnings for the 
full year, industry officials believe that 
today’s is merely a temporary lull which 
will correct itself in due course, after 
which profits should resume their normal 
pattern of expansion. Meanwhile, most 
companies have pursued a conservative 
financial policy and petroleum analysts 
express the opinion that established divi- 
dend rates are unlikely to face down- 
ward revision unless the earnings trough 
is much deeper than now expected. 

Queried on the prospects for growth, 
Mr. Mitchell pointed out that the com- 
pany has been brought to a point where 
it can compete more effectively than was 
the case only a few years ago. All func- 
tions have been stepped up to the point 
where. in his opinion, Cities Service has 
a reputation for dependability and prod- 
uct acceptance ranking with the other 
leading oil marketers. 

Solid fuels such as derived from boron 
are proving themselves in several special- 
ed uses and may become a major in- 


dust: but in the opinion of the Cities 
Servi: © officials are not so much a com- 
petit'\e threat as a market for oil com- 
pani: 


Ai ‘onditioning was mentioned as an- 


other most promising field for the de- 
velop, ent of a really large market for 
oil ai! gas. Oil has the remarkable qual- 
ty of not losing its character and values 
fox 1958 


through usage, a fact that will be ex- 
plored to much advantage, as in year- 
round coolants and anti-freeze com- 
pounds. 

Canadian marketing operations should 
be improved by the completion of the 
new 20,000 barrels per day Toronto re- 
finery in early 1959, although profits 
from that country are expected during 
1958. The longer range earning potential 
of the large investment in Petroleum 
Chemicals, Inc., while still undetermined, 
is looked to hopefully. Likewise, the im- 
mense acreage plays in the Gulf and in 
foreign exploratory concessions could 


develop large earning power, even with 
less than 100% success. 

Mr. Mitchell believes that the com- 
pany’s past conservative financial poli- 
cies and sound cash position enable it 
to withstand any general economic 
storms likely to arise. Even though a 
condition of imbalance between supply 
and demand may require additional time 
for correction, it is certain that the 
current situation will be cured due 
to the inevitable rise in overall energy 
demands from an expanding population 
with more energy needs per person, at 
home, in industry and in travel. 
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READJUSTMENT Brincs Risk — 
Aso OPppPpoRTUNITIES 


News that not even a start on urgently 
needed reform of our outmoded and 
punitive personal income tax rate struc- 
ture is to be made this year is disap- 
pointing to many observers of the eco- 
nomic scene. This is not to say that im- 
provement in the general rate of busi- 
ness activity won’t be forthcoming, for 
as things now stand it is not difficult to 
forecast that it is only a question of time 
until the present phase of rapid and 
rather general inventory liquidation is 
replaced by inventory reaccumulation. 
Moreover, increases in the rate of gov- 
ernment expenditures of all types, in- 
cluding those for armaments, which will 
be rather sharply accelerated over the 
coming year, can be expected to give the 
economy a mild boost and bring about 
an upturn in the overall indices. How- 
ever, there seem not to be sufficient eco- 
nomic stimulants in sight at present to 
insure employment of the increasing 
numbers of persons presenting them- 
selves for work, nor to assure a rising 
standard of living for our growing popu- 
lation, let alone bring:the FRB Index of 
Production to a level exceeding the De- 
cember 1956 high of 147. 

However, the probability that unem- 
ployment will continue at a high or even 
rising level carries the implication that 
easy money policies will continue also. 
and easy money has been the most pow- 
erful factor propelling the stock market 
upward since last October. The most re- 
“ent decline in short term interest rates 
has been brought about by the monetary 
authorities in order to provide a favor- 
able background for the enormous fiscal 
operations which the Treasury must car- 
ry out over the next several months in 
taking care of its refundings and provid- 
ing for the anticipated $9 billions or so 
budget deficit.. This credit easing policy 
will not only ease the task of financing 
the government, but also seems to assure 
continuing strength in the prices of all 
types of stocks which can be expected 
to be continuous dividend payers. 
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Moreover, the market has further mo- 
tive power than cheap money; for ex- 
ample, the armament makers can expect 
a continuing expansion in the missile 
sector of their businesses. Contracts for 
heavy construction are also holding up 
well, and population pressures can be ex- 
pected to encourage construction, es- 
pecially of schools and multiple-family 
housing, at least in certain areas. There- 
fore, among the building stocks too, can- 
didates for continuing favorable action 
can be found in reasonable quantity. 

Longer term hazards are provided by 
the elections next fall, the probable con- 
tinuing low level of earning power of 
many corporations, possible disappoint- 
ment over reception of 1959 automobile 
models and further disorders abroad. 
Therefore, overenthusiasm for issues 
with a speculative tinge, or issues selling 
at high ratios to earnings, should be 
avoided. Nevertheless, on balance, policy 
of investors should, we think, be based 
on the fact that the outlook for the mar- 
ket as a whole over the next several 
months seems to be for selective strength. 

WALTER MAYNARD 
SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 


INFLATION AND SHARE PRICES 


There is much talk now in Wall Street 
that, despite drastically lower earnings 
this year, stock prices cannot decline 
much because the nation faces continued 
inflation. Loose thinking such as this 
can be dangerous for investors. 

It is helpful to examine the facts not 
only in the U. S. but in other nations. 
During eight years of inflation Germany 
had half the inflation of Denmark; but 
stock prices rose eight times as much as 
in Denmark. France had less inflation 
than Australia; but stock prices rose 
twenty-two times as much. In the U.S.A., 
if stock prices had risen only as much 
as the inflation, the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average would now be 279 rather than 
445. 

In this country, since the beginning 
of this century, the cost of living is up 
257%, which is 2.3% per year com- 
pounded. The Index of Industrial Stock 
Prices is up 740%, which is 3.8% an- 
nually compounded. From June, 1949, 
to July, 1957, the cost of living increased 
only 18% while industrial stock prices 
increased 222%. 

Inflation alone has little influence on 
the price of a stock. Only if inflation 
operates to increase dividends or earn- 
ings does it usually cause a stock price 
to rise. This is true about each individ- 
ual stock and it is true about the stock 
market as a whole. 

Inflation is a condition of our present 





society, which probably will continue fer 
a generation or more. For more than 
twenty years, we have been predicting 
the continuation of inflation in the 
United States, and we still predict that 
in the long run the cost of living will be 
even higher. But when thinking about 
future stock prices, the main question is 
not “Will inflation continue?” but rather 
“Will earnings per share increase or de. 
crease?” 

Earnings are a result of sales and 
profit margins. Some companies are so 
situated that sales per share are likely 
to increase rapidly and others are not. 
Some companies can reasonably hope 
for maintaining or even increasing profit 
margins; but most companies now prob- 
ably face several years of low profit 
margins. Profit margins are determined 
mostly by competition. The degree of 
competition is determined mostly by 
whether the company must sell its prod- 
ucts under conditions of shortage or sur- 
plus. For example, a shortage of oil ten 
years ago greatly enhanced the profit 
margin of oil producers; but now, with 
a surplus of oil, margins are shrinking. 

Eighteen months ago we _ wrote 
“Shares of companies owning natural 
resources are not always the best shares 
to own even when a nation has a trend 
toward inflation. Shares of such compa- 
nies are good selections for investment 
only if there are reasons for expecting a 
large increase in earnings. Often this 
depends on whether there is prospect for 
a surplus or a scarcity of that particular 
resource.” The truth of that thought has 
since been demonstrated. For example, 
shares of oil producers declined more 
than other stocks; and shares of copper 
producers declined over 50% in some 
cases. 

The business depression puts an even 
greater premium than usual on careful 
stock selection. Investors should think 
less about general inflation and more 
about searching out those particular 
companies where there are good reasons 
to expect increased earnings next year 
or the year after. Avoid those stocks 
where surpluses of the companies’ prod- 
ucts may keep profit margins depressed 
for years. Buy those stocks where you 
can expect maximum increase in earn- 
ings. 

Joun M. TEMPLETON 
TEMPLEON, DEOBBROW & 
VANCE, INC. 


AAA 
®@ Gold stocks in this country have de 
clined by $1.2 billion during 1958 to date, 
to a total of $21.6 billion, about 4100 
million below the low point of 195°. 
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She Chose Dividends—Not Directors’ Meetings 


Mrs. R.’s husband had been president 
of one good-sized company and an 
active director of two others. Upon his 
death, the estate consisted principally 
of extensive holdings in these three 
corporations. Mrs. R. had no desire to 
become a businesswoman; so it was 
necessary to convert these holdings 
into investments more in line with her 
nec<'s and capabilities. 

‘nder Kidder, Peabody & Co.’s 


gui ance, most of the stock in the com- 


pany which Mr. R. headed was na- 
tionally distributed through a group of 
underwriters and dealers. Another 
block was sold in its entirety to an in- 
stitutional investor. The third block 
was sold over a period of time in lots 
of 100 and 200 shares on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The proceeds of these sales were re- 
invested in a diversified list of stocks 
and bonds with the aim of providing 
Mrs. R. with current income. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 


York 5 - 17 Wall Street - HA 2-8900 
Go 3 - 33 So. Clark Street - AN 3-7350 
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Boston 10 - 75 Federal Street - LI 2-6200 


Los ANGELES 14 - 210 W. 7th St. - MU-3271 


Mrs. R. is not one woman. She is 
many women who depend upon Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. for the special kind 
of investment service they need. If 
you have a somewhat similar invest- 
ment problem, call or write the Special 
Accounts Manager in New York or 
the Resident Partner in the Kidder, 
Peabody office nearest you. 

If you prefer, write for your compli- 
mentary copy of our current “INVEN- 
TORY OF INVESTMENT IDEAS.” 


Members New Y ork, American, Boston, 
Midwest and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges 


PHILADELPHIA 9 - 123 So. Broad St. - KI 5-1600 


San Francisco 4+ Russ Bldg. - GA 1-6744 
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TRUSTEES CAUTIOUS ON STOCK PRICES 


In conversations with investment off- 
cers of ten leading trust institutions in 
New York City during the first week of 
June, only two expressed’;.outright en- 
thusiasm toward purchasing stocks at 
levels then ruling. This réstrained view- 
point echoed the cautious attitude voiced 
by the four man investment panel at the 
mid-May Southern Trust Conference in 
Atlanta, reported elsewhere in this issue. 


“Caution” and “selectivity” are words 
which come naturally to the trust invest- 
ment officer in discussing stocks, and 
quite properly so in view of his fiduciary 
duties. It seemed, however, that they re- 
curred even more than usual during this 
survey, probably because of the buoyant 
tone in the market during the last half 
of May and over the Memorial Day holi- 
day, which boosted the D-J industrial 
average to its peak since last fall. 

First of all, what is behind the stock 
market rise? On this point, opinions 
range from bewilderment to resurgence 
of inflationary psychology on the part of 
the public, with one instance cited in 
which directors of a corporate pension 
fund recently raised the permissive stock 
percentage substantially “as a hedge 
against inflation.” None of the inform- 
ants felt that, except in isolated in- 
stances, actual or prospective earnings 
justified present p/e ratios of 14-17 
times, ratios which may not be excessive 
under certain conditions but which are 
not cheap in view of existing business 
uncertainties. 

Pressure of money for investment is, 
of course, an important factor. Pension 
funds and investment companies con- 
tinue to receive a steady flow of money 
and secondary offerings of stocks which 
seem to offer a good future have been 
moving well. The more optimistic say 
that the buoyancy reflects the market’s 
way of saying that the business decline is 
tapering off and that better days will 
return soon, in line with the Administra- 
tion’s hoped-for timetable, during the 
second or third quarter. 

The question of timing is the crux of 
the’ problem, with each institution at- 
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tempting to set its alarm clock to take 
advantage of real values. Only one trust- 
man expressed a sense of buying ur- 
gency, in the belief that the risk of miss- 
ing the market was greater than that of 
paper losses on current purchases. This 
informant also expected higher prices by 
the end of the year. At the other extreme 
is the opinion that continued poor busi- 
ness indices, especially corporation earn- 
ings, must eventually have their effect 
upon prices and sentiment. Widespread 
disillusionment over the failure of busi- 
ness to improve rapidly might be felt 
this fall or winter, at which time the 
October 1957 lows might be violated. In 
between lie the middle-ground believers 
in possibly less drastic business and mar- 
ket adjustments which dictate a gener- 
ally cautious attitude toward stock com- 
mitments now. 

One institution reported that it had 
been granted permission by its board of 
directors to increase the equity percen- 
tage in its common trust fund by 10% 
at the start of 1958 but that it had util- 
ized only one third of this leeway be- 
cause of mental reservations. 


institutions which had _fol- 
lowed a defensive policy by earlier pur- 
chases of drugs, tobaccos, service com- 
panies, food stocks and utilities reported 
that their price rise has made them vul- 
nerable; in many cases it has seemed 
advisable to switch these positions into 
growth or blue chip issues which have 
suffered substantial discounts from their 
highs. Though it is necessary to take a 
calculated risk pricewise in some in- 
stances, it is felt warranted where re- 
search uncovers a profit potential for the 
coming five to ten year period which 
seems reasonably assured. 

The contacts which these investment 
experts and their banking organizations 
have with executives everywhere in all 
lines of business should be helpful in 
lending perspective to their interpreta- 
tion of economic indices. Nevertheless, 
there was a broad area of disagreement 
on the time element for recovery, with 
the consensus leaning toward sometime 
in 1959. This inability to reconcile the 


Several 


divergent action of the stock market 
with the state of the economy dictaic 
their overwhelmingly cautious attituce 
toward stock prices at this time. 


Wuicu TIMETABLE? 





A great deal of the steam behind the 
demand for tax reduction seems to have 
been dissipated temporarily, at least it 
has been little in the Washington dis. 
patches during the second half of May. 
The subject received a strong nod of 
support, nevertheless, from Henry (. 
Alexander, chairman, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc., in a speech before the Bond 
Club of New York on May 16th. 


The speaker acknowledged that his 
support of tax remission might place 
him in opposition to people with whom 
he normally agrees on economic matters 
and into accord with many with whom 
he disagrees. Admitting that inflation is 
“the number one long term economic 
problem for this country,’ Mr. Alex- 
ander pointed out that many people are 
fighting the wrong enemy today, that 
the immediate problem is deflation and 
that the greatest danger of inflation lies 
in the drastic measures to which we 
would be forced if this recession becomes 
a real depression with mass unemploy- 
ment. The choice, in short, is resort to 
some form of tax remission as the lesser 
of evils “while moderate measures stil! 
have a good chance of success.” 

Just one week later, Alfred Hayes, 
president of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, told the New Jersey Bankers 
Association that the immediate dangers 
of recession still outweigh those of in- 
flation. 

On the same day as Mr. Hayes’ speech. 
Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., treasurer of 
Armstrong Cork Co., told the New York 
Security Analysts that he did not expect 
an upward trend in the economy to start 
this year and that the current recession 
would last through 1960 “and is more 
than a rolling readjustment.” He stressed 
that he was not being pessimistic but 
realistic and that the greatest danger “is 
a secondary shock wave later this year or 
early in 1959 when the good news fails 
to come in.” He also noted that the arti- 
ficial backlogs of demand caused by de- 
pression and war are gone and that there 
is no real population and family forma- 
tion boom in the near future to he ex 
pected. 







































These observations from such well 
posted individuals are not cited for the 
purpose of hailing with enthusiasm the 
prospects of an extended depression, 
with the misery and financial loss this 
would bring. While this departinen! does 
not favor hasty or ill-considered s»end- 
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ing for marginal or socially-motivated 
purposes or expanding the area of Fed- 
era! usurpation of programs better han- 
dled at lower levels, the Administration 
appears to be fighting the recession bat- 
tle with publicity releases. If these ob- 
servers are sound in their appraisal of 
the state of the economy and the possi- 
bility that recovery may be deferred 
longer than the seemingly optimistic Ad- 
ministration schedule, positive action 
will have to be forthcoming, even in the 
face of larger deficits than declining 
business now assures. As indicated in 
this column a month ago, Congress 
should avoid the temptations of an elec- 
tion year in favor of what appear the 
most effective measures. 


VMunicrpaAL Bonn Markets ACTIVE 


Municipal bonds maintained a record 
pace during May with sales of $846 mil- 
lion. This marked a five month 1958 to- 
tal of over $3.8 billion, about 27% high- 
er than during the corresponding period 
of 1957. Yields for 5-10 year maturities 
were unchanged from April, with 20 year 
yields about five basis points lower. As 
reported by the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, the schedule of 
hond elections for June stood at $627 
million, against only $291 million one 
year ago. 

The foregoing figures are especially 
important to the economy because they 
will be reflected in due course in con- 
tracts for construction projects of var- 
ious types, such as schools, bridges, 
roads and public structures, and at a 
time when business is deferring or can- 
celling a large part of its projected capi- 
tal spending. 

The announcement that the Treasury 
would include approximately $1 billion 
of 314% bonds due in 1985 in its June 
refunding settled speculation in bond cir- 
cles, wihch had been marking time pend- 
ing the announcement. The offering was 
heavily oversubscribed and, while a 
much larger piece of the debt could have 
been stretched out, the authorities ob- 
viously were unwilling to risk money 
market dislocations in a period of reces- 
‘ion while attempting to keep money 
readily available for business purposes. 


A A A 


®@ In the first four months of 1958, in- 
stalment credit outstanding declined 
more than usual and at the end of April 
Was Cown $1.2 billion from the end of 
Decer ber, This contrasts with a decline 
of oriy $41 million in the first four 
montis of last year. This substantial re- 
dueticn may be both a reflection of the 


business slowdown and a contributing 
facto: 
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Trust Auditing 


A trust audit should include ways 
and means of coping with the effects of 
fiduciary liability, must be conducted 
by a staff adequate in numbers and in 
training (including trust department 
procedures as well as auditing tech- 
niques), and should consider especially 
the administration of 
powers granted by the 
ments. 


discretionary 
trust instru- 


Standards should be set up to recog- 
nize fiduciary liability, meet the re- 
quirements of applicable law, satisfy 
regulatory agencies and be suitable to 
the volume and type of business con- 
cerned, These standards are discussed 
by Morris A. Engelman, auditor of 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, and 
president of NABAC’s New York City 
Conference, in an article in the May 
Auditgram. He suggests two general and 
seven specific objectives, and writes 
more at length on the cash journal 
audit, daily securities control, procedur- 
al reviews and administrative reviews 
of individual accounts. 

Sample accounts for audit, Mr. Engel- 
man says, should include accounts of 
various types, in varying stages of ad- 
ministration, and of different sizes. 
They should cover each group of ad- 





and include ac- 
counts participating in a common trust 
fund as well as those which might rea- 
sonably develop into problems. Mr. En- 
gelman comments on specific areas of 
investment, dispositive provisions, in- 
come and commissions. 

a Be 

Booklet on Taxing of 
Small Businesses 


Congress can lighten the tax burden 
on small business “without immoderate 
revenue loss,” Dr. George E, Lent, Dart- 
mouth economist at the Amos Tuck 
School of Business, stated in a new bul- 
letin, “A Tax Program for Small Busi- 
ness.” 

Dr. Lent recommends that ten years 
be allowed for tax payments on estates 
consisting largely of stock in closely 
held corporations, Other suggestions are: 
1) Reduce the current normal corporate 
income tax rate. 2) Repeal the law that 
allows some unincorporated businesses 
to be taxed as corporations, 3) Eliminate 
multiple surtax exemptions. 4) Let tax- 
payer write off in one year up to $50,000 
of new property. 6) Permit only the 
company that incurs a loss to charge it 
against future profits. 7) Raise from 
$1,000 to $5,000 the maximum permissi- 
ble annual offset of net capital losses 
against ordinary income. 

Single copies may be obtained from 
Dr. Lent without charge. 


ministrative officers 











NEW ISSUE 


May 15, 1958. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer |} 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


16,000,000 Shares 
The One William Street Fund, Inc. 


A Diversified Investment Company 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $1 ) 


Price $12.50 Per Share 


(in single transactions involving less than 2,000 shares ) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
of the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 
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1958 1958 1957 High-Low High-Low sae sane nitions - 
1. U.S. Government Bond Yields 
8-Year Taxable Treas. —................ % 1.97 2.12 3.67 2.75-1.97 4.10-1.35 1.68-0.90 1.32-1.07 (a) (a) (a) 
S-Year Taxable Treas. —____. u 2.38 2.38 3.71 2.85-2.27 4.12-1.75 1.87-1.06 1.70-1.24 (a) (a) (a) 
10-Year Taxable Treas. —............ % 2.69 2.67 3.60 2.97-2.56 3.97-1.95 2.10-1.38 2.10-1.49 (a) (a) (a) 
Benn 2568, 9/16/7267 —..._._..._._..._ % 2.83 2:31 3.46 3.03-2.73 3.77-2.21 2.43-1.96 2.48-2.03 (a) (a) (a) 
Victory 2%4s, 12/15/72-67 —......._... % 2.83 2.80 3.43 3.00-2.72 3.72-2.44 2.48-2.08 2.50-2.37 (a) (a) (a) 
314s, 1983-78 A ag! 3.11 3.07 3.46 3.30-3.04 3.69-2.59 (b) (b) (b) (b) 
m, 21306 radian dabobtiiininrthd cieiceensen Og 3.10 3.10 3.40 3.31-3.05 3.60-2.94 
2. Corporate Bond Yields 
Aaa Rated Long Term _ wane Ne 3.57 3.55 3.79 3.68-3.55 4.15-2.65 2.91-2.45 2.88-2.59 5.75-2.70 6.38-4.42 
Aa Rated Long Term a Ge 3.79 3.75 3.86 3.92-3.74 -2.70 2.98-2.53 3.06-2.66 7.03-2.90 6.84-4.59 
A Ree tone Tern TT ... % 4.02 3.99 4.02 4.13-3.95 .51-2.87 3.28-2.67 3.39-2.78 9.23-3.35 7.71-4.91 
Baa Rated Long Term _..........._.. % 4.58 4.66 4.56 4.°6-4.58 5.11-3.15 3.57-2.93 4.47-3.06 12.96-4.42 8.56-5.32 
38. Tax Exempt Bond Yields 
Aaa Rated Long Term _........ cnn 2.71 2.64 3.10 2.86-2.64 3.45-1.28 1.98-0.90 1.84-0.93 2.81-1.56 (d) (d) 
Aa Rated Long Term % 2.95 2.95 3.33 3.06-2.87 3.72-1.37 2.21-1.04 2.11-1.21 3.02-1.78 (d) (d) 
A Rated Long Term we 3.13 3.12 3.62 3.29-3.07 3.98-1.72 2.64-1.28 2.49-1.49 3.29-2.11(d) (d) 
Baa Rated Long Term —_...., 3.76 3.66 4.23 3.92-3.64 4.51-1.98 3.05-1.57 2.94-1.80 3.71-2.60(d) (d) 
4. Preferred Stock Yields 
Industrials—High Dividend Series : 
nee Gee N.S 4.23 4.23 4.43 4.33-4.23 4.68-3.80 4.09-3.28 4.37-3.55 6.54-3.83 6.79-4.75 
mesum Grate. TT  % 5.07 5.15 5.14 5.24-5.07 5.60-4.45 5.08-4.14 5.94-4.33 12.73-4.91 8.05-5.61 
Industrials—Low Dividend Series 
SEE eee ee = % 4.13 4.13 4.28 4.32-4.11 4.67-3.46 3.92-3.27 (e) (e) (e) (e) 
Medium Grade % 4.55 4.60 4.79 4.90-4.55 5.16-3.80 4.20-3.52 (e) (e) (e) (e) 
Utilities—Low Dividend Series 
BID ere cirennscnnnsacnen Fe 4.36 4.34 4.64 4.53-4.33 5.00-3.78 4.24-3.40(e) (e) (e) (e) 
EEN PND oo HM 4.72 4.73 4.95 4.95-4.69 5.34-4.18 4.65-3.69 (e) (e) (e) (e) 
5. Common Stocks 
125 Industrials—Prices (g) ~~~ $139.97 138.30 154.31 139.97-129.97 158.98-66.75 64.46-43.20 49.30-22.69 49.10-10.56 78.06-34.81 (f) 
125 Industrials—Div. (g) — —-.— = 5.77 5.80 5.90 5.86-5.77 5.94-4.13 4.44-1.76 1.94-1.52 2.05-0.72 2.53-2.16 (f) 
125 Industrials—Yields — a. oe 4.12 4.19 3.82 4.49-4.12 6.79-3.63 7.29-3.20 7.71-3.56 10.13-2.59 6.21-3.19 (f) 
(a)—U. S. Govt. Bond Yields in this series date from Jan. 5, 1943. (e)—Low Dividend Preferred Yield Averages in this series date from 
(b)—U. S. Govt. Bond Yields in this series date from April 15, 1953. Jan. 2, 1946. 
(c)—U. S. Govt. Bond Yields in this series date from Feb. 15, 1955. (f)—125 Industrials Averages date from Jan. 1, 1929. 
(d)—Tax Exempt Yield Averages in this series date from Dec. 1, 1936. {g)—Dollars per share. 
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NOTE OF CAUTION ON STOCKS 


HE INVESTMENT PANEL AT THE 
eo Conference in Atlanta, on 
May 15, viewed the present status of 
equities in trust programs with con- 
siderable reserve, in the belief that mar- 
ket psychology is stronger than war- 
ranted by business fundamentals. This 
feeling underlies the overall attitude of 
caution which dictates limited partici- 
pation at present levels and then only 
in carefully selected situations. Stocks 
still belong in most programs but the 
consensus of the panel reflected a prefer- 
ence for scale buying over the next two 
or three quarters. 

Leader of the panel was Henry 
Toland, vice president and trust officer, 
Exchange National Bank, Tampa, with 
the following Atlanta participants: 
Frank E. Block, vice president, Citizens 
and Southern National Bank; Paul E. 
Manners, vice president, The First Na- 
tional Bank; Norman S. Welch, vice 
president, Trust Co. of Georgia; and 
Charles Wray, trust investment officer, 
The Fulton National Bank. 

In discussion of administrative 
aspects, two alternatives were offered in 
liquidating estate assets to meet debts, 
taxes and other cash claims, including 
monetary legacies. Mr. Block noted that 
his institution preferred to take positive 
steps as soon as cash requirements can 
be ascertained, especially if securities 


are in large blocks, while Messrs. Welch 
and Ray tended toward gradual disposal 
over twelve months, especially if the as- 
sets are of high caliber. 

The panel members lacked enthusiasm 
for “growth” stocks selling at what still 
seem to be excessive price-earnings 
ratios, because their earnings picture 
has suffered to an above-average extent. 
Emphasis has for now shifted from this 
group but lower prices would awaken 
renewed interest where future prospects 
remain good. In accounts designed 
primarily for appreciation, the stock 
portion might be broken down into 60% 
in so-called growth issues and 40% in 
more stable stocks, while the reverse 
ratio could be invested for income ac- 
counts, with the 60% going into public 
utilities, finance, services and consumer 
non-durables. 


Utilities Still Expanding 


Mr. Manners reported that his bank 
is still buying some electric utilities. 
Mr. Welch remarked that this group has 
advanced in price faster than in earn- 
ings, especially the Southern growth 
companies which are selling in the 17 
times P/E range. This makes them pres- 
ently less attractive but his institution 
is not liquidating because the residential 
consumption rate is steadily rising. It 
is estimated that today’s average annual 








Invesiinent panel discussion at Southern Trust Conference (left to right): Charles W. 
ami‘ton, chairman of Executive Committee of A.B.A. Trust Division and senior vice 
President and trust officer, National Bank of Commerce, Houston; Norman S. Welch, vice 
President, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta; Frank E. Block, vice president, Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, Atlanta; Henry Toland, vice president and trust officer, 
xchange National Bank of Tampa; Paul E. Manners, vice president, First National Bank 
of Atlanta; and Charles Wray, trust investment officer, Fulton National Bank of Atlanta. 
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consumption of 3,000 KWH will reach 
8,000 KWH in the late *60s, affording 
room for increased profits and divi- 
dends. 

Wherever possible, the panel mem- 
bers stated a decided preference for 
listed securities, although stocks of 
many fine financial institutions are 
traded over the counter. In the case of 
unlisted industrials, however, it is some- 
times difficult to get adequate informa- 
tion without contacting management 
but, where this measure is unproductive, 
it may be better to dispose of them 
because of insufficient facts or thin mar- 
kets. 

One problem faced by small trust de- 
partments is the question of sale or 
retention of stocks held at higher cost, 
involving possible additional purchase 
at current levels. Mr. Wray’s approach 
to a solution hinged upon the concept 
of a long-range original decision. If re- 
examination discloses no basic change, 











Ancillary Services 


Personal and Probate 
Fiduciary Services 


Investment Agency 
and 
Custodian Accounts 


HARVARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


“EVERY Banking Sertice 
for EVERYONE” 


IN CAMBRIDGE, ARLINGTON 
BELMONT & CONCORD 
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further investment would appear war- 
ranted. The commitment can be liqui- 
dated at a later time if better oppor- 
tunities appear or the company’s pros- 
pects dim. 

The panel consensus on distortion of 
original percentage composition due to 
equity appreciation again reflected the 
common-sense attitude that individual 
circumstances, rather than cold percent- 
ages, are the governing factors. Messrs. 
Block and Wray reported cutbacks over 
the past year in many accounts where 
a careful review warranted such action, 
while Messrs. Welch and Manners 
agreed that selection and _ individual 
needs were the answer. 

A commitment by a trustee in a pre- 
ferred or common stock with a poor 
past record but whose present financial 
position and outlook appear sound was 
debated. Mr. Welch mentioned that such 
desperately sick situations during the 
°30s as International Paper common and 
United States Steel preferred had 
achieved investment statute by 1946 
and that excellent opportunities some- 
times exist in such situations. Mr. Man- 
ners agreed, however, that ihere must 
be a real basis for such commitment in 
a trust and felt that agency accounts 
could especially benefit therefrom. 


Long Term Bonds Have Merit 


In the bond sector, opinion favored 
sale of high coupon corporate bonds 
purchased at lower prices during 1957 
which have now passed call prices and 
on which there is no protection. In buy- 
ing convertibles, Mr. Welch remarked 
that trustee purchase at a modest 
premium over call may be warranted 
but that excessive premium must be 
avoided. Mr. Manners appeared io favor 
direct purchase of ihe equity, because 
most purchases are converted, but the 
current yield naturally enters into ihe 
picture. In pension and_ profit-sharing 
funds which enjoy regular cash inflow. 
long, high-grade bonds still rule as ihe 
preferred medium of the panelists, al- 
though stocks are still being used in 
reduced degree. Mr. Manners felt that 
the demand for long-term money will 
ease over the coming year and that pres- 
ent yields are therefore attractive. 


The recent strength in ethical drugs 
has caused a division of opinion. Grow- 
ing sales volume and profits, while im- 
pressive, are always vulnerable as io 
each company. Research results affect 
profits and it is hard to know which 
company will emerge victor in 
drug therapy. Majority opinion placed 


new 
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Chattanooga 





TRUST BUSINESS MAKING 
IN THE SOUTH 


American National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is proud to be a part of the rapidly 
growing South, in which trust business is 
keeping pace with industrial development, 
as evidenced by the recent Southern Trust 
Conference held in Atlanta, Georgia. 


When we can be of help to you or your 
customers in this area, please call on us. 


American National Bank 
And Trust Company 
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this group as cyclical and curren! 
somewhat over-priced, a viewpoint sii 


larly held by the panel about such offic. 
equipment stocks as International Bu-'- 
ness Machines, National Cash Regist: r, 


Burroughs 
Rand. 


Near-Term Uncertain — Future 
Bright 

The most attractive industry groups 
for long-pull common stock investment 
include the office equipments, oils, utili- 
ties, electronic and electrical manufac- 
turing, chemicals, and papers. The 
aluminum stocks continue to have ap- 
peal for the long-term at slightly lower 
levels. As for the petroleum companies, 
the panelists are looking beyond today’s 
conditions of oversupply to increasing 
energy demands. Defensive stocks have 
risen in some cases to rather full prices 
and are therefore not recommended. 


Corporation and Sperry 


Each panelist closed with a clairvoy- 
ant pronouncement on stock perform- 
ance over the balance of 1958 and ihere- 
after, with the accent upon near-term 
pessimism and long-term confidence. 
Mr. Wray noted that the D-J industrial 
average at around 460 represented a 
P/E ratio of about 16 times. For ihe 
balance of this year, the probable range 
should be from 470 to 400, with 1959 
improvement carrying it above the 50) 
level. Mr. Manners remarked that, while 
his bank is 
there appeared to be lots of money wait- 
ing for buying opportunities. Present 
levels are probably reflecting a_psy- 
chology combined of fear of renewed 
inflation and normal growth but, if this 
confidence is shaken by untoward de- 
velopments, stock 
marked decline. 


buying stocks sparingly. 


could register a 

Mr. Block expressed pessimism over 
near-term price expectations, believing 
that a more realistic appraisal must de- 
velop. Mr. Welch also registered a note 
of caution, stating that the current 16 
times P/E ratio is excessive. Prices, he 
said, must reflect earnings in the long 
run and the Wall Street Journal’s surve) 
of a 35% decline in first quarter cor- 
poration earnings as compared with 
1957, with no improvement in sight for 
the second quarter, can hardly serve as 
a base for bullishness. Although the 
session closed upon this note, the panel's 
outlook is one of confidence when neces 
sary corrections are completed. 


A AA 


@ A gift of $5,000 to each of the ~ity’s 
two hospitals marked the beginning of 
Gary (Ind.) National Bank’s 50th ©.nnt 
versary year. 
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A STORY OF 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


4 
AND HALF-A-SECOND AL 
/ Wi fi 
ce een 4 
f 7 

Twenty-five years is the time—a short time as / J fp 

businesses go—in which C. J. Devine & Co. has T— Tae / /~ -f--— 

grown from a small beginning to the largest firm / , J 


in the country specializing in U. S. Government 
Obligations, and a major underwriter and dis- 
tributor of Municipal Bonds. 


Half-a-second, roughly—the twinkling of an 
eye—is the time it takes to consummate transac- 
tions and flash market changes on our quotation 
board and to a network of offices and customers 
from coast to coast. 


Between the twenty-five years and half-a-sec- 
ond there’s a distinct, meaningful relationship: 
For without the knowledge, judgment and 
speed, it is doubtful that C. J. Devine would oc- 
cupy its pre-eminent position in the market for | 
U. S. Government Obligations. ‘| 


Daily at C. J. Devine, hundreds of millions of ; 
dollars in these Securities, and millions more in =) 
Municipal Bonds are transacted—many taking ->+ A) 
place in a matter of seconds—as the firm pro- ; 
vides close, primary markets and swift, sure 
“/-=™\ service to banks, insurance companies, corpora- >-Ss- 
6)“ = tions, pension funds and other institutional in- y ; 

\ 39 \ vestors throughout the country. 





~~ 

Daily, skilled specialists are buying and selling 7 
large blocks of Governments; recommending \ 
specific issues for sizable institutional portfolios; 
pes 7 3 supplying information or making prompt, ac- 

| ; re o— 7, curate decisions on the newest developments in 
i, 

/ 





>) - /.y money markets. 

Chae pr ‘ While this message marks the completion of 

25 years of service, whatever success we have 

achieved is far more than a story of high volume , 
figures and material assets. It is primarily a ‘ ‘ 
story of human beings working together—of Ss 


lasting personal friendships and loyalty of clients. 


As we begin our second quarter century, the 
staff of C. J. Devine & Co. looks forward to con- 
tinued growth—to growing in the only way we 
know how—by justifying the continued confi- 
dence of those who contributed so much to our 
success through the years. 





Direct Wires to Offices from Coast to Coast 


19338—1958 


C.J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia * Washington 
Pittsburgh + Cleveland « Cincinnati + St. Louis + San Francisco 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHURCOMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
10,020,000 shares of the Company’s cap- 
ital stock outstanding and entitled to re- 
ceive dividends, — June 16, 1958, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 26, 1958. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary. 











TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


May 20, 1958 
A dividend of fifty-five 


(55c) cents per share was 
declared payable June 26, 
1958, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness June 11, 1958. 


Joun G. GreENBURGH 


61 Broadway Treasurer. 


New York 6, N.Y. 




















Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 196 
60 cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 45 

27 cents per share. 





The above dividends are pay- 
able June 30, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record June 5, 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, June 30. 


eee 
Seine 


ss 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
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Federal Reserve Common Trust 
Fund Survey Shows Lower 


Value 


An aggregate market value of $1,966 
million for 277 common trust funds at 
the end of 1957 was reported in the May 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. This repre- 
sents a decline of $9 million in market 
value reflecting mainly the decline in 
common stock holdings of diversified 
discretionary funds. This contrasts with 
a 1956 decline in fixed income assets al- 
though total assets that year increased by 
$106 million. The 1957 figures recorded 
net additions to principal of $102 mil- 
lion ($17 million less than in 1956) and 
capital gains of $9 million which were 
more than offset by a market decline of 
$120 million. Investment of new money 
is estimated as bonds 61%, preferred 
stocks 12%, common stocks 24% and 
real estate loans 3%. 





Pennsylvania has the largest asset \ 0) 
ume with $553 million; New York j 
second with $412 million; and Massy. 
chusetts is third with $168 million. Hoy. 
ever, both number of funds and asse¢ 
volume are increasing more rapidly out. 
side these areas. Five funds were be. 
tween $50 and $100 million; 12 were 
between $25 and $50 million. The larg. 
est number — 73 — were under $1 mil. 
lion, and the next largest — 62 — le. 
tween $2 and $5 million. 

Gross investment transactions totaled 
$790 million compared to $620 million 
in 1956. 

As to type of fund, 170 were diversi- 
fied discretionary, 62 were diversified 
legal, and 45 were “special” (restricted 
by plan or policy to one type or class of 
investments). The number of banks hay. 
ing separate fixed income and common 
stock funds increased from 8 to 13 dur: 
ing the year. 


INVESTMENT HOLDINGS, PURCHASES AND SALES OF 




















COMMON TRUST FUNDS, 1957! 
(Dollar amounts in millions) 
Holdings, at Holdings, at 
end of 1956 Cost of | Proceeds end of 1957 
purchases | from sales | 
Type of holding? and other and 
At As per- acqui- redemp- At | As per- 
market centage sitions tions | market centage 
value of total value | of total 
| 
Total holdings (including principal cash)....... $1,974.4 100.0 $447.8 $342.2 ($1,965.5 | 100.0 
Bonds, notes, and certificates—total.......... 735.1 37.2 314.4 248.0 | 780.8 | 39.7 
U. S. Government—total...........00055 278.5 14.1 119.9 184.5 211.4 | 10.8 
Marketable, maturing: | 
Within one year or less......... 3.7 3 a5 5 52:5 13.3 | Py | 
Fe eee 115.3 5.8 59.7 72.1 96.7 | 4.9 
PN eee 157.5 8.0 2.6 $3:.5 101.4 | 5.2 
State and political subdivision............ 39.4 2.0 12.0 6.5 43.4 | 2.2 
Domestic corporate—total.............4. 391.4 19.8 158.8 46.9 485.9 | 24.7 
INI 66 s-0.00.4.016::8-asucacersed 93.4 4.7 38.3 14.8 111.9 | 5.7 
SE IN 5 055-6:4. 5:6, 010: 0.00:0.8:04.00.0008 192.8 9.8 89.3 18.8 253.7 | 12.9 
oan be Sree Grasaxa mae meaaient 54.3 2.8 11.0 a3 57.3 2.9 
_ NEED pene ey otis 50.9 2.6 20.1 8.1 62.9 | 3.2 
Wiig Sone oc scobicicptiatecucigc tokio ee 25.8 pe 3 23.8 10.0 40.1 | 2.0 
Preferred stocks—total................00005 209.2 10.6 33.9 23.1 204.6 10.4 
SE a ese 101.4 5.1 15.9 10.8 99.5 4 
I Soca 68S x acd) area sascie raya een 91.5 4.6 16.3 13.3 89.0 4.5 
0 _ SS eres. 4.6 ae 3 3 4.2 2 
RAMEN occcarsiaxela eichyeraic alas sie 5.5 so <2 i 5.2 3 
Ser: 6.2 .3 1.1 .4 6.7 3 
MN ego arb ays oe SreKmeresneis (5) (4) (5) (5) (5) ©) 
Common stocks—total.................00005 985.1 49.9 92.1 66.4 936.3 e. 
Eee 626.0 31.7 56.6 43.6 582.9 29. 
NT Shi. 5 6.0:5:6:4%.,0.0vs-a-9 eve orn re ine 201.0 10.2 18.3 10.7 207.4 10.6 
Po sons a coretnoi-saaeabecend 14.6 at 1.4 1.4 11.2 6 
I ea. a <i. “aes dane. 6idse,eceiassiareiavaiew’ 91.8 4.6 11.3 5.5 88.8 re 
DEG eta ais Lb:5 15,015 tin osara/asheeae ea acate 39.1 2.0 je 4.1 36.5 . 
___ ESA SER AS gee rps eer ene renete 12.6 6 13 $.2 9.3 . 
Bamledtete lees. ........ 0.055 ..c0csccccsescaed 27.0 1.4 7.3 4.4 29.8 1.5 
RR oi aos c0ienioned canbe vocead 7 (4) (5) 3 4 (*) 
inch iv abi akichbukaeh aan 17.4 i TN HE RENEE 13.8 7 
_ 




















1Survey of common trust funds operated under 
Sec. 17(c) of Regulation F of Board of Governors. 
Except for funds beginning operation during 1957, 
data are for 12 months; reporting dates range from 
Oct. 10 through Dec. 31, 1957. 

*Nonmarketable U. S. Government securities are 
valued at cost and other ho!dings at market value. 
Purchases are shown at cost and sales at proceeds 
realized. Conversions and exchanges of securities 
are treated as sales of securities surrendered and 


purchases of securities received. Stock rights held 
at beginning or end of reporting period are 
cluded in appropriate investment category at mal 
ket value. Proceeds from sales of such rights ars 
included in proceeds from sales of securities during 
period. Details may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


*Quasi-government issues and foreign issues- 
tLess than .05 of one per cent. 
®Less than $50,000. 
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June 1958 


A year ago 
this picture 
would have had 
to be faked 


Until recently, nobody knew how to make thin Stainless Steel sheets. as 
wide as the one you see here. But aircraft manufacturers needed a sheet 
like this, so United States Steel found a way to do the job. A standard- 
size sheet of Stainless Steel is inserted between two heavy carbon steel 
plates and the plates are welded shut around the edges. This steel sand- 
wich is then heated and rolled, widening the Stainless sheet inside. A 
Stainless sheet as wide as 120 inches can be produced to exceedingly close 
tolerances with this ingenious method . . . one more way that United 


States Steel’s versatile facilities develop better steels for better products. 


ss) United States Steel 


TRADE MARK 
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HENRY ANSBACHER LONG INDEX of MUTUAL FUNDS 





light of the individual companies’ 


Indices are based on fund operation during the period covered and are 
not a representation of future results. They should be considered in the 
investment policies and objectives 


and the characteristics and qualities of the investments of these companies. 





31, 








index by issuers, 


29, 


No responsibility is assumed in so far as compliance with the Statement 
of Policy is concerned for the employment in whole or in part of the 
underwriters or dealers. 


Principal indices for } - 


1957 appear in the June 1957 issue and current income ret: 
based on May 


1958 offering prices are available upon requ at 


These will soon be added to a revised short form index. 
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ae allt a ae 1 6t 7t 16* 17 18 19 20 
eference shou e made to the introduc- ~ . 
tory article in July 1949 issue, outlining pur- 9 5 are gg 5/29/58 Last 12 mo. Div. % Prin. Less 5-Yr. Avg 
poses of publication and considerations in 12/31/3 Siteadees — ae, Net. Inver, 
selecting stock and cost-of-living averages, — rincipa Sane nvest. Cap. ; 
sali ond in interpretation of im. : ie Low High rae Inc. Distri. 5/29/58 wamed 
BALANCED FUNDS | 
American Business Shares —...........--..-..-.... — 65.9 %$178.0 178.0 3.73 0.00 113.1 8.55 
Age iougnen and “A” 8 as 71.4 275.8 ~257.4 3.39 3.17 7166.6 2.86 
Ase roupmon Sane “B” — 83.1 316.4 294.8 3.54 294 209.9 3.25 
C0) gS a 103.1 60.2 250.1 244.3 3.16 5.30 179.1 2.96 
Commonwealth Investment — 106.3 78.6 306.9 286.7 3.48 2.39 223.5 | 3.29 
Eaton & Howard Balanced _.........---_ 114.5 73.6 274.7 260.5 3.11 1.85 220.3 | 3.08 
Fully Administered Fund (Group Securities) _ = 69.4 192.0 7188.8 4.01 1.19 7184.4 | 3.67 
General Investors Trust —......_»_»_>_>__ 110.0 65.2 189.7 178.3 4.40 5.39 120.7 | 3.80 
EE EEE ms 738.5 217.2 209.1 3.83 0.81 171.1 | 3.69 
Johnston Mutual Fund —_...... eae — 280.7 261.5 3.47 2.33 221.9 | 3.28 e 
Nation-Wide Securities** 102.6 59.6 185.7 184.1 3.86 3.70 139.3 | 3.64 
i 117.4 61.4 205.5 200.1 3.81 1.00 144.5 | 3.72 
Genice Putnam Pung 2 = 69.2 219.4 +206.7 3.40 2.29 4158.4 | 3.23 
Scudder Stevens & Clark __. 97.4 80.9 216.5 7201.4 3.51 0.85 4158.1 | 3.16 
Wwemeaten fund 105.2 75.0 230.3 219.2 3.43 3.21 159.1 3.25 
Whitehall Fund . — — $278.3 278.3 3.75 3.26 214.7 3.59 e 
Wisconsin Fund, Inc. ee (c) . IEE SEAT. = 65.1 314.2 301.4 3.63 Lie 195.3 3. 3.41 
AVERAGE: BALANCED FUNDS __. 107.1 70.1 238.6 228.1 3.62 2.48 164.2 3.38 
STOCK FUNDS 
Affiliated Fund*** —_ _ 50.2 %262.9 262.9 3.69 3.21 157.7 | 3.72 
Broad Street Investing Corp. - 109.9 60.1 330.6 322.6 3.85 2.08 250.2 | 3.88 
A ee 109.8 61.0 331.0 +308.0 3.12 5.07 4227.4 | 3.20 
Delaware Fund . = 76.1 224.3 7214.2 3.46 4.49 7108.7 | 3.32 
Diversified Investment Fund, ‘Ine. EE (C) | x: — — 226.8 7202.8 4.57 2.29 7160.0 | 4.31 @ 
ae eae eee ee 109.0 62.1 264.9 256.8 3.48 3.57 195.6 | 3.382 
i ih _ — 332.2 322.5 2.15 1.95 262.8 | 2.49 e 
Eaten & Howard Stock —._§ = 107.1 62.7 402.9 368.4 2.69 0.96 307.5 | 2.70 
SSE Sa ae — — 381.1 341.3 3.62 2.90 ri (ois f 3.77 @ 
Fundamental Investors 105.2 64.8 437.0 387.1 3.23 1.91 306.8 3.30 
Tncerporated Investors 103.6 63.9 439.0 7349.2 2.75 3.23 7250.4 2.85 
Institutional Foundation Fund (c) — — 256.3 7233.9 4.65 SAT +160.2 3.91 @ 
Investment Co. of America _. ..........-.-_. — 69.0 $31.8 +309.3 2.84 4.91 7191.3 2.82 
Knickerbocker Fund (c) —.. — 59.8 146.3 142.2 5 Pl Wf 3.67 78.5 3.34 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund (c) __...... 72.4 74.2 %$246.6 246.6 3.51 4.49 150.2 | 3.06 
Massachusetts Investors Trust —.. 110.7 50.7 356.8 318.8 3.49 1.48 285.8 | 3.63 
Mass. Investors Growth Stk. Fund _. 114.2 57.4 400.8 7353.9 1.96 1.96 coe (i ee rn 2 18 
Mutual Investment Fund (c) 129.7 56.1 220.4 $207.3 3.60 2.21 4153.3 | 3.00 
National Investors ___. as 60.7 446.3 413.3 2.43 3.40 301.2 2.57 
National Securities — Tncome***(c) . — 66.0 147.7 7129.0 5.50 1.06 + ot | 5.10 @ 
Selected American Shares —_.........------..--. 123.8 60.9 QU4.7 251.8 3.58 3.01 161.8 | 3.38 
Sovereign Investors — 62.5 $11:8 190.1 4.18 1.85 153.6 4.00 
State Street Investment Corp. - Le ae 92.8 60.7 324.0 288.4 2.93 3.91 157.6 2.70 
Wall Street Investing Corp. (a) - Shake — — 363.5 345.7 3.27 1.36 316.0 | 3.25 @ 
AVERAGE: STOCK FUNDS __._.. 107.4 62.5 320.1 293.9 3.26 2.96 2128 3.17 
500 STOCK INDEX (Standard & Poor’s)n _...... 107.5 59.8 398.2 353.0 — — — | — 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (B.L.S.)n __.... — 99.7 207.2 = om = —— | = 
Base index number of 100 is the offering price on Dec. 30, 1939. 
COL. 6, 7, and 16 arrived at as follows: To the bid prices at the respective COL. 17 represents figure obtained by dividing such dividends accruing ovet 
dates indicated are added all capital distributions to such date and the re- the annual period ending with the stated date by the average of the twelve 
sultant sum is divided by the 1939 base offering price. month-end offering prices ending on the corresponding date. 
- ‘ wer CAPITAL GAIN DISTRIBUTION column (18) represents percentage of 
ae at divided by wd i oo — 16 less all capital distri- penne raver by any, from capital gains or A ~ hh. lous, for the current 
INCOME PERCENTAGE includes only those dividends paid by the com- COMPANIES ORGANIZED AFTER 1939 are given an initial inde numbef 


panies out of income earned from dividends and interest on their portfolio 


securities (excluding all capital distributions). 


or balanced funds in existence at the time. 


on the date they commence business equal to the average of all those stock 





n—New revised series adjusted to 1939 base. 

(c)—Regrouping awaits new detailed classifications. 

(a)—Dovoes not reflect new acquisition cost. 

Correction March 1958 Index, E & H Balanced 
Col. 16, 252.2; Col. 19, 212.0. 


348 


t—Adjustment for capital gains tax will be made in 
revised index. 

+Ex-dividend current month. 
@Principal index begins after 1939 base date. 
tHigh reached current month. 


— 
**Became Balanced Fund in 1945. 

***Not included in balanced or stock « °rage- 
****Name changed from Nesbett Fund. | 4 
Dreyfus now in stock grouping; New lan 

balanced. 
COPYRIGHT 1958 BY HENRY ANSBACHE! LONG. 
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INVESTMENT COMPANY NOTES 


By HENRY ANSBACHER LONG 


$.E.Cc. Control Over 
Variable Annuities Denied 


On May 22 the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
afirmed a decision of the District Court 
refusing an injunction sought by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to 
restrain the Variable Life Insurance 
Co. of America, Inc. from selling its 
variable annuity contracts until they 
were registered with the Commission 
under the Securities Act of 1933 and 
unless the company, itself, complied with 
the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

In affirming the judgment of the lower 


' court, Judge Madden pointed out that 


three statutes—the Securities Act of 
1933, the Investment Company Act of 
1940 and the McCarran-Ferguson In- 
surance Regulation Act of March 9, 1945 
—show that Congress in no uncertain 
terms intended to leave supervision of 
insurance business with the States unless 
it should explicitly seek some measure 
of control such business in the 
future. Contrary to the contention of 
the appellants. furthermore, the Court 
found that “the definitions in the Se- 
curities Act and the Investment Com- 
pany Act indicate that if the insurance 
commissioner of a state subjects the 
business to his supervision, it is the 


over 


business of insurance.” 

Earlier in his opinion, Judge Madden 
observed that the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the District of Columbia and 
the Insurance Commissioners of three 
other States had licensed VALIC to sell 
variable annuities within their jurisdic- 
tions. “The opinion of these officials,” 
he stated. “charged with the task of 
careful supervision of the business of 
insurance to protect the public from im- 
position, that the business of VALIC is 


the business of Insurance, is important.” 


The opinion pointed out that the new 
lype © annuity contract has many of 
the characteristics of the traditional 
insurance policy but departs therefrom 
only in its attempt to protect the an- 
nuitan’ against the ravages of inflation. 
Amon; similarities with the traditional 
annui!. policy the court noted seven 
eleme:.: Provisions for (1) election by 
the j ev holder for the time within 
certai specified age limits when an- 
nuity .yments are to begin; (2) cash 
tedem: ion before commencement of 
amuit payments; (3) loan valuation; 
(4) > yment to beneficiaries in the 
June 2358 


event of the annuitant’s premature 
death prior to commencement of an- 
nuity payments; (5) continued annuity 
payments, but at a reduced rate, in the 
event of cessation of premium payments; 
(6) various options including payments 
to an alternate beneficiary after the 
death of the primary annuitant; and (7) 
exemption of annuity payment from 
claims of creditors. 

In reply to the appellant’s assertion 
that these are superficial similarities; 
that the characteristic of assumption of 
risk peculiar to insurance is absent in the 
new variable annuity since the annuitant, 
not the company, is exposed to the 
fluctuations in value of the stocks in 
which his premiums are invested, the 
opinion pointed out: “. . . perhaps the 
most important risk that the purchaser 
desires to shift when he buys an annuity 
is the risk that he will live longer than 
his funds will last . . . VALIC, by the 
fact of issuing an annuity policy, does 
assume the risk of when the annuitant 
will die. If it does not bear the risk it- 
self, it provides the machinery whereby 
the risk is shifted from the individual 
to the group of policy holders.” The 
court had a facile answer to the SEC’s 
contention that unlike holders of conven- 
tional policies the variable annuitants 
might find their investment so depre- 
ciated in value that anticipated protec- 
tion would ultimately prove illusory. 
“Holders of traditional annuity policies 


in Germany lost all their protection in 
the inflation of the twenties, and in 
France nearly all their protection in 
the post-war inflation,” it observed. 

Judge Madden concluded that unless 
“a new and distinctive name for this 
new business which so greatly resembles 
insurance’ is invented, the insurance 
commissioners should not be contra- 
dicted in their assumption of jurisdic- 
tion. “The new business will need the 
expert and watchful supervision of these 
experts in insurance...” 


Fundamental Investors Join 
Parade of Contractual Plans 


Fundamental Investors, long estab- 
lished mutual with assets of more than 
$350 million, has now been added to the 
growing number of funds joining the 
march to contractual type systematic in- 
vestment plans. The trend to adoption 
of this effective tool for distribution of 
open-end investment companies, which 
at one time was frowned on by the ma- 
jority of established sponsors in the 
industry, has been commented on in this 
column for some time (T&E, March 
1958, p. 240 et ante). In contrast with 
the so-called voluntary accumulation 
plans, the investor under contractuals 
pays the greater part of the selling cost 
over the earlier part of the program’s 
life much as is done in the life insur- 
ance industry. The investor is therefore 
more prone to continue his payments 
and the competent salesman can count 
upon a more dependable and satisfactory 
income. 


What distinguishes the Fundamental 
contractual setup, in addition to the 











AFFILIATED 
FUND 


A Common Stock Investment Fund 


Investment objectives of this 

Fund are possible long-term 

capital and income growth for 
its shareholders. 


CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN 
BUSINESS SHARES 


A Balanced Investment Fund 


Company supervises a portfolio 
balanced between bonds and 
preferred stocks selected for 
stability, and common stocks 
selected for growth possibilities. 


LOS ANGELES 














fund’s established position in the mutual 
industry as well as that of its sponsor, 
Hugh W. Long and Co., is that its con- 
tract plans will be manufactured and 
sold through the First Investors Corp. 
which has long distributed Wellington 
Fund on the same basis. The Funda- 
mental contracts will give First In- 
vestors another effective string to its 
bow, since this mutual is a stock fund 
emphasizing appreciation whereas Well- 
ington with assets approaching $700 
million is probably the best known open- 
end company in the balanced category. 
Mutual Investment Fund, Inc., a flexible 
fund which can vary its percentage of 
investments in high grade commons pre- 
ferreds and bonds at will, is also sold on 
a contractual basis by First Investors. 


Missiles-Jets & Automation 
Fund Organized 

Missiles-Jets & Automation Fund, Inc.. 
a new mutual investing primarily in the 
securities of the type of companies 
identified with its name, is being 
offered by Ira Haupt and Co. through 
a nation-wide underwriting group. The 


=f 
e 


initial offering contemplated is for $5 
million. Thirty days after completion of 
the primary underwriting, the fund will 
become open-ended for redemption pur- 


A mutual fund 
investing in common stocks 


- FUNDAMENTAL =. 
INVESTORS, INC. | 


" A balanced fund " 


. DIVERSIFIED . 
: INVESTMENT . 
i FUND, INC. . 


Investing in bonds 


- MANHATTAN. 
‘ BOND FUND, INC. - 


A common stock fund 
for growth possibilities 


. DIVERSIFIED. 
- GROWTH STOCK - 
FUND, INC. 


5 Prospectuses available from : 
- HUGHW.LONGanpCOMPANY . 
° Incorporated ° 


Elizabeth 3 


New Jersey 
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poses. A continuous offering, however, 
will not begin until some future date not 
yet determined. Ira Haupt will become 
the principal distributor at that time. 

According to the prospectus “the 
‘missiles-jets field’ refers to the more 
recent forms of flight and space travel 
made possible through advances in jet 
and rocket propulsion techniques. In 
addition to production and development 
of entire flight systems, all activities ma- 
terially contributing to the success of 
these flight systems are covered by this 
field.” 

Templeton, Dobbrow and Vance, in- 
vestment counselors, will act as invest- 
ment adviser to the fund. Presently they 
are identified with Nucleonics, Chemis- 
try and Electronics Shares, Inc. as well 
as several other mutuals concentrating 
less in the scientific field. The new fund 
will also have a technical advisory board 
composed of eight leading scientists 
identified with the 
physics departments of colleges through- 
out the country. 


engineering or 


Typical Mutual Investor’s 
Family Income About $7,000 

The median family income of the ac- 
cumulation plan holder of mutual funds 
is $7,034 and the comparable figure for 
the regular account shareholder is 
$6,542, according to a new comprehen- 
sive survey of open-end investment com- 
pany holders recently published by the 
National Association of Investment Com- 
panies. The analysis contained in a 53- 
page booklet is more extensive than 
previous studies of shareholders and is 
based on a representative sampling of 
12 different mutuals. Replies in sufficient 
detail for use in the compilations were 
received from 3,355 investors. It reveals 
the vital statistics on mutual share- 
holders and characteristics of their finan- 
cial programming. 

MUTUAL FUND SHAREHOLDERS 


(median figures) 
Accumu- 


Regular lation 

Account Plan 

Age of respondent _. 55.0 43.3 
Family income in a recent 

a ME: SY. $ 7,034 
Value of mutual fund hold- 

ines : $4,171 $ 1,890 

Number of funds held ie 1.0 
Amount of most recent 


$ 963 $ 58 
(under plan) 


fund purchase _. 


Other Assets: 
Number of corporate stocks, 


owned directly _. 5 AY ta 
Value of corporate stock 

holdings acne t GOO $ 1,696 
Bank accouunts and U.S. 

savings bonds __. $3,344 $ 1,970 
Life insurance range in 

ORO ccs ne $8,497 $11,950 


Lazard Fund Formed 


The new mutual, Lazard Fund, Ine, 
which is expectea to be offered at ik: 
end of this month through a syndicat 
headed by Lazard Freres and Co., doe 
not intend to provide a continuous sup. 
ply of new shares after completion of 
the initial underwriting. In this re. 
spect it will differ from the recently or. 
ganized One William Street Fund and 
the more conventional type mutual, 
However, the prospectus points out that 
it “may issue additional shares in con- 
nection with the distribution of capital 
gains to its shareholders or the acquisi- 
tion of the cash and securities of other 
compayies” and the right is reserved to 
make further future offerings. Shortly 
after termination of the underwriting, 
the fund will be open-ended, giving 


stockholders the right to redeem net as- Ff 


set value less a redemption charge of 
1%. 

Shares are being offered at $15.00 for 
minimum subscriptions of 100 shares 
with offering prices scaled down to 
$14.00 per share for transactions in- 
volving 30,000 shares or more. Ultimate 
size of the underwriting will depend up- 
on the-amount of public interest. The 
company will be managed by Lazard 
with capital appreciation as its primary 
objective. Sponsors of Lazard frown 
on “excessive diversification,’ favoring 
“substantial rather than scattered indi- 
vidual investments” within usual 5% 
limitations of the fund’s assets and 10% 
of the outstanding stock of the issuer. 
Nor can any more than 25% of assets be 
invested in any one industry. 

The board will include only seven. 
Chairman will be Albert J. Hettinger, 
Jr., partner of Lazard Freres and board 
member of General American Investors 
Corp. from 1943 until 1949 when that 
firm’s partners retired from the latter's 
directorate. Presently he also shares the 
responsibilities of the Investment Com- 
mittee of the deVegh Mutual Fund. 

Richard H. Mansfield, another patt- 
ner of Lazard, will be the new mutual’ 
President. Until recently he had_ been 
senior investment adviser to the Rocke- 
feller family and Vice President and 
General Manager of Rockefeller Broth- 
ers. Other directors include eorge 
Gund, President, The Cleveland Trust 
Co.; John C. Traphagen, Trustee and 
Member of the Executive Committee, 
The Bank of New York; Enders M. 
Voorhees, Member of Finance and Ex: 
ecutive Committee, U. S. Steel Corp: 
Arthur H. Dean of Sullivan and (rom 
well, and Edwin H. Herzog, another 
partner in Lazard. 
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Behind the performers on 
even the simplest television 
show is at least one writer, 
producer, director, camera 
crew, prop man and engineer 

say nothing of the fantas- 
tic network of electronic equip- 
ment that transmits their 
eiiorts to you. 


there’s more to Cities Service 


than meets the eye! 


The newscaster who brings a summary of the 
day’s events appears alone on this screen, but be- 
hind him—unseen by the TV audience—are thou- 
sands of men and women who made his program 
possible. They include the people who designed 
and built the facilities of TV transmission, cam- 
eramen, technicians, script writers, directors, 
producers, newsmen throughout the world, and 
many others. 

Producing gasolene is like that. To provide the 
motor fuel which flows from pump to car requires 
a host of people who must find and produce the 
crude oil, refine it, test it in laboratories, trans- 
port it to distributing points, and finally deliver 
it to the station tanks to await the customer’s 
order to “fill ’er up.” 

In the case of Cities Service, one of the nation’s 
leading oil companies, all this required a capital 
investment of more than $179,000,000 in 1957 
alone. It is money well invested, however, for 
petroleum products are vital to modern living— 
second only in importance to food itself. 
































A valid generalization concerning future 
stock prices is that dividend reductions will 
be reflected in lower market values. Fre- 
quently, dividend reductions are anticipated 
and market action will discount the reduc- 
tion before it becomes a fact. In these cases 
price declines following the actual announce- 
ment of the lower dividend may be so slight 
as to give the false impression that the mar- 
ket has disregarded the reduction. 

A business recession, by definition, implies 
declining earnings for many companies. The 
most elementary defensive investment plan- 
ning will appraise present stockholdings on 
the basis of their vulnerability to dividend 
reductions. A logical first step is to group 
stocks in the three categories of “probable.” 
“possible” and “unlikely” dividend reduction. 
The time period used is twelve months, al- 
though for stocks listed in the “probable” 
category a dividend reduction would be ex- 
pected within a shorter period. 


O. ROGERS FLYNN, 


Contributing Editor 


It is in the category of “possible” reduc- 
tions that most selling decisions should be 
made on the basis of defensive policy, and 
that the greatest percentage decline in mar- 
ket values can take place. Stocks already 
placed in the “probable” category have been 
so classified, at least in part, because their 
market action to date has already established 
the probability of a reduction. Further mar- 
ket declines are therefore likely to be of lim- 
ited proportions. 

The classification of individual stocks in 
the category of “possible” dividend reduc- 
tions involves an estimate of future earnings 
and the reliability of such estimates will vary 
widely among individual companies. Security 
analysts with a good record of estimating 
earnings during periods of business expan- 
sion will find that their judgments are much 
less precise when applied during a period of 
business contraction. For some companies, 
earnings estimates may be so uncertain that 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 


By Wruuiam H. Brown, vice president- 
treasurer. 


Company believes that textile prices 
have reached their lowest point and are 
moving upwards. Chevrolet has con- 
ducted market tests on nylon cord tires 
as to adoption for 1959 models, but has 
not announced its decision. Rayon, in 
spite of improvements, is meeting in- 
creasing competition from nylon in the 
tire cord market. 

About 50% of 1957 profit came from 
cellophane sales. Company estimates that 
it supplies about 25% of the market for 
this packaging material. 

New York Society, May 8 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 


By Water E. Hoan ey, Jr., treasurer 


“Capital expenditures will show a 
further planned decline in 1958, al- 
though outlays in the second half will 
exceed those of the first six months. Ex- 
penditures will be relatively higher for 
equipment and facilities designed to im- 
prove quality, operating efficiency and 
customer service than for expansion or 
replacement.” 

First quarter sales and profits dropped 
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MANAGEMENT SPEAKS... 


Abstracts and quotations from recent talks by the top 
management of companies whose securities are of interest 
for trust fund and other institutional investors. 


Jr. 


the continued holding of their stocks is un. 
wise. 

Given a reasonable degree of accuracy a 
to the estimate of future earnings, it is also 
necessary to appraise the attitude of man 
agement (directors) toward the maintenance 
of level dividend payments. For some com. 
panies, past records indicate that dividend 
reductions will only be made after a pro. 
longed earnings decline and threatened im- 
pairment of liquidity. Other companies have 
maintained a more or less constant pay-out 
ratio and permitted dividend payments to 
fluctuate with earnings. 

Although market action as measured by 
the averages has recently appeared to ignore 
the growing number of dividend cuts it will 
mark a new departure in stock market be. 
havior if a continuance of unfavorable divi- 
dend developments does not bring a lower 
level of prices for most stocks. This possi- 
bility merits close attention. 





5% and 7% below the preceding year. 
“While it is still early to estimate, second 
quarter sales and earnings reports thus 
far indicate no deterioration from first 
quarter results.” 

Mr. Hoadley stated “American busi- 
ness has moved from a long war and 
post-war period characterized by short- 
ages to present conditions with produc- 
tive capacity in most areas more than 
adequate to meet a demand that is less 
urgent than at any time since World War 
II. Moreover, the rate at which new 
families are being formed has fallen 
to a post-war low reflecting the ab- 
normally depressed levels of marriages 
and births during the 30's. 

“During this period between the post- 
war boom and the resumption of na- 
tional economic expansion expected in 
the 60’s, profitable growth of the indi- 
vidual company cannot occur auto- 
matically but will have to be generated 
from within.” 


New York Society, May 22 


ATLAS CORP. 


By FLoyp B. Opium, president 


The president of Atlas Corporation 
predicted that the Government will pur- 


chase the bulk of all uranium production 
at least into 1966 and that commercial 
atomic energy will provide additional 
demands prior to that date. 
Mr. Odlum forecast that 
application of hydrogen fusion in con- 
trast to nuclear fission requiring uran- 
ium is not likely before the year 2000. 
He added that a very substantial propor- 
tion of electric power requirements of 
the United States will be supplied by 
atomic-powered generation of electricil) 
before hydrogen fusion 
beyond the pilot plant stage. 


Cleveland Society, May 29 


economic 


power goes 


FE. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
By Dr. H. H. Hopkins, 


treasurer 


assistant to 


Although sales for the first quarter 
declined 17% versus 1957, it should be 
remembered that sales in the first 
quarter of 1957 were the highest of any 
quarter in company history. Shrinkage 
in sales represented declines in unit 
volume as the sales price index remained 
the same as a year ago. Sales ¢ clines 
were registered for almost all tyes of 
products with larger declines in oxtile 
fibres. Nylon inventories were un: -ually 
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KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


161 East 42d Street, NewYork, N.Y. 
May 16, 1958 


i 


At the meeting of the Board of { 
Directors of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration held today, a cash dis- 
tribution of $1.50 per share was 
declared, payable on June 23, 
1958, to stockholders of record at 





1958. 
PAUL B. JESSUP, Secretary 
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REGULAR 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


: The Board of Directors has 
declared this day 

: COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 96 
s This is a regular quarterly 
dividend of 


25¢ Share 


Payable on August 15, 1958 
to holders of record at close 
of business July 18, 1958. 


Milton C. Baldridge 
Secretary 

June 5, 1958 

THE COLUMBIA 

: GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





















Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J, 




















QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending June 
30, 1958: 


Class of Dividend 
Stock Per Share 


4.98% Cumulative Preferred . .$1.02 
618% Cumulative Preferred .. 1.045 
6.20% Cumulative Preferred .. 1.075 
5.95% Cumulative Preferred . . 1.2625 

1.40 Dividend Preference .. .35 

MND 6 5 65-44 45-05 -45 





| dividends are payable on or 
fore June 30, 1958 to stock- 
iders of record May 29, 1958. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 
Secretary 
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_ ,JPUBLIC SERVICE 
<A CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
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June .958 





the close of business on May 29, A 


heavy as many users stocked up in the 
fall of 1957 in anticipation of a price 
rise which did not materialize. 

The decline in sales appears to have 
leveled off and there is some hope of 
slight improvement during the current 
quarter as a result of customer inven- 
tories falling below normal levels. 

Operating net income was down 42% 
and operating net profit margin as a 
percent of sales was 9%, down about 
A of 1% from a year ago. 

For 1958 budgeted capital expendi- 
tures of $240 million are up 10% from 
1957 and 53% over 1956. 

“T can tell you that we look to the 
possible beginning of a pick-up of busi- 
ness in the second or third quarter. We 
shall be really disappointed if there is 
not some improvement in the third 
quarter, with a significant upturn in the 
fourth quarter of the year.” 

Cleveland Society, May 7 


NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 


By Georce W. BENGERT, president; Dr. 
WILLIAM B. STILLMAN, vice-president 
(research); Dr. L. EuceNne Dalry, 
vice-president (Eaton Laboratories) : 
G. M. BLaIsDELL, comptroller. 


A share of the original stock issued 
in 1890 for $100 is currently worth 
about $137,000 and would now represent 
3,713 shares. No new capital is needed 
in the foreseeable future as further 
growth is expected to be financed by 
10-50° of earnings retained after divi- 
dends. In spite of heavy promotional 
expenses of new products, earnings for 
1958 are expected to exceed 1957. 

Nationally 
drugs include Unguentine and Pepto. 
Bismol and since 1945 through Eaton 
Laboratories company has supplied anti- 
microbial agents to the professional drug 
field. Currently 19 pharmaceuticals are 
supplied for human medicine and 17 
veterinary preparations. Chemicals and 
drugs are also supplied in bulk through 
the Chemical sales division. 

Norwich controls some important 
basic patents, particularly in the group 
of preparations known as nitro-furans. 
Current expenditures for research repre- 
sent about 5% of sales. 

New York Society, May 20 


advertised proprietary 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO. 


By L. A. PETERSEN, president 


Company began 1958 with the biggest 
backlog of uncompleted and unbilled 
contracts in its history. Continued 
growth of service business has reduced 
Otis’s reliance on new building and re- 
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FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
May 15, 1958 


The Board of Directors of this Corpo- 
ration has this day declared a dividend 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock, payable 
June 20, 1958 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business June 5, 
1958. 


G. F. FOLEY, Treasurer 














INTERNATIONAL 
| ny SHOE 
COMPANY 


189TH 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 45¢ 
per share payable on July 
1, 1958 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
June 13, 1958, was declared 
by the Board of Directors. 
ROBERT O. MONNIG 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


June 3, 1958 




















Pullman 
Incorporated 


— 387th Dividend — 
92nd Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on June 14, 
1958, to stockholders of record 
June 2, 1958. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 





~~ TRAILMOBILE 











593, 








moved it from the classification of a 
cyclical building stock to the category of 
a stable stock of investment calibre. 
Since 1950 the company has expanded 
greatly its sale of “without attendant” 
elevators which are automatically and 


electronically adjusted to provide in’ 


office buildings the service required by 
six distinct traffic patterns. 

Otis has proceded slowly with product 
diversification and insisted upon new 








UNITED on 
COMPANY 


236th 


Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1958, to share- 
holders of record June 13, 1958. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., May 19, 1958 

















BALTIMORE GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving one of America’s 
Great Industrial Centers. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.12%2 a share on the 
42% Preferred Stock, Series B; $1.00 a 
share on the 4% Preferred Stock, Series C; 
and 45 cents a share on the Common 
Stock, have been declared for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1958, all payable 
July 1, 1958, to holders of record at the 
close of business on June 13, 1958. 


J. THEODORE WOLFE, President 





Dividends paid on Common Stock without 
interruption or reduction since 1910. 





YALE & TOWNE 


Declares 281st Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On May 28, 1958, 
dividend No. 281 
of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents 
per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 
of past earnings, 
payable on 

July 1, 1958, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
June 10, 1958. 





vate } 







Wm. H.MATHERS 


Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE Merc. co. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 
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products contributing to stability of in- 
come without sacrifice of the company’s 
reputation for expert service. 

Baker Industrial Truck division is ex- 
pected to return a profit in 1958 reflect- 
ing the redesigning of its line of electric 
and gasoline lift trucks. 

New York Society, May 12 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


By F. O. Davis, executive vice-president 
and treasurer 


The price at which the company sells 
its product is slightly less than in 1941 
although hourly rates of pay are ap- 
proximately 214% times greater. Through 
installation of more efficient and larger 
equipment, process improvements and 
rigid cost controls, company has been 
able to operate profitably within the 
seemingly inflexible sales price which 
has prevailed for almost two decades. 
Earnings for the past 5 years have been 
stabilized at about $2.60 a share and 
indications are still uncertain as to earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ending June 30 
as shipments during May and June are 
an important determinant of yearly 
profits. 

Company expects to bring in its 
Canadian production to supply markets 
in northern United States. The Canadian 
ore body is extensive and of a grade 
substantially higher than domestically 
produced or from the Carlsbad opera- 
tions. 

In spite of the ever-changing farm 
program, the company feels that in the 
absence of depressions its future earn- 
ings outlook is favorable. 

Los Angeles Society, April 30 


PURE OIL CO. 


By Raynor F. Srureis, Jr., treasurer 


“A substantial reduction in inven- 
tories of crude oil and products has 
occurred this spring east of the Rockies. 
Better prices and improving profits are 
to be hoped for before too many 
months,” 

Since 1937 Pure Oil has added $625 
million to its plant property and equip- 
ment while working capital has grown 
from about $20 million to $118 million 
at the end of 1957. Earnings increased 
from 1953 through the first half of 1957. 
largely reflecting new properties added 
since 1950. 

Pure’s joint exploration program with 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio and two West 
Coast oil companies has found produc- 
tive sands in four separate zones of the 
Lake Maracaibo area in Venezuela. 


Cleveland Society, May 21 


A.B.A. Publishers Guide for 
Employee Training 

“A well trained efficient staff can have 
a beneficial effect on profits,” L. MV. 
Schwartz, chairman of the Commitice 
on Employee Training of the American 
Bankers Association, and president of 
Citizen State Bank, Paola, Kans., said 
in a letter accompanying the new man- 
agement guide, “How to Train a Bank 
Employee,” sent to all A.B.A. member 
banks in April. The booklet is the second 
in a series of management guides de. 
signed to help smaller and medium-sized 
banks develop well trained employees. 
It presents seven steps for conducting 
effective on-the-job training: (1) De. 
termining Training Needs; (2) Decid- 
ing Appropriate Action; (3) Selecting 
and Training Instructors; (4) Schedul- 
ing Training: (5) Preparing for Train- 
ing: (6) Training: (7) Measuring Re- 
sults. 

A A A 


® Direct mail is confidential and per- 
sonal and “the letter is the most power- 
ful force in business,” Roy G. Rylander, 
president, Rylander Co., Chicago, told 
the Illinois Bankers Association Busi- 
ness Development Conference. The big 
thing is to stress benefits for the reader. 


~ ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of 

Directors of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 

Corporation held today, May 15th, 

[NL 1958, a dividend of fifty cents (50¢) 

per share was declared on the Com- 

mon Stock of the Corporation, pay- 

able June 30, 1958, to Common 

stockholders of record at the close of business on 
June 13, 1958. 


S. A. McCASKEY, Jr. 
Secretary 


Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 170 


The Board of Directors on 
pe May 21, 1958, declared 
ee a cash dividend for the 

second quarter of the year 

of 60 cents per share upon 
the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on 

July 15, 1958, to common 

stockholders of record at 

the close of business on 


June 17,1958. 
K. C. CHRISTENSEN, 


Treasurer 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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| of 38-story bronze skyscraper at 375 Park Avenue designed by Mies van der Rohe and Philip Johnson. Associate architects: 

steel Kahn & Jacobs. General contractor: George A. Fuller Company. Architectural metals fabricator: General Bronze Corp. ( 


5th, 
0¢) 


‘s BRONZE Age-old copper alloy in a brand new setting 


There’s a striking new face adorning Manhattan’s skyline these days. It’s 
the world’s first bronze building. Radiating warmth and color, the 38-story The 
office building at 375 Park Avenue brings forth intriguing new concepts 


in building design. Massive masonry walls have given way to lightweight A NACOND ya\ 


“curtains” of glass and architectural bronze. 


For bronze endures and endures . . . ages ever so gracefully. But, until Company 
recently, architectural bronze extrusions were unknown in the large sizes 
needed for a building like this. Formerly, bronze extrusions were confined 
commercially to those whose cross-section would fit in a six-inch circle. 





The American Brass Company 





The extrusion problem was studied intensively by Anaconda’s American Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Brass Company. Working closely with the architects and the architectural Andes Copper Mining Company 
metals fabricator, Anaconda men found the answer. Then, as principal sup- Chile Copper Company 
Plicr, The American Brass Company used its specially designed dies and Greene Cananea Copper Company 
mocern extrusion equipment’ to produce the 26-foot-long I-shaped bronze Anaconda Aluminum Company 
mu'iions and many other extrusions that helped transform a pace-setting Anaconda Sales Company 
architectural concept into a functional and beautiful reality. International Smelting and 


Creativity with bronze is just one more illustration of how Anaconda uses me CO, 


its technology to serve industry. Ranging from aluminum to uranium, 

Anaconda’s many areas of endeavor lead the way to ever-expanding 58254-A 
uses for non-ferrous metals and mill products ... and to important attain- 

ments in America’s pattern of progress. 
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WHAT THE MERGER OF 
ARMCO STEEL AND 
NATIONAL SUPPLY MEANS TO 


INDUSTRY AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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The merger of The National Supply Com- 
pany into Armco Steel Corporation brings 
together two well-established companies 
whose facilities and markets are comple- 
mentary in the fullest sense. Each company 
will add to the strength of the other and 
thereby bring new and better products and 
services to industry at home and abroad. 


The effect of this alliance on the future of 
both companies and, indeed, on industry 
itself, will be of far-reaching importance. 


To begin with, Armco is known as the 
company ‘‘where new steels are born.” It is 
a leader in the field of steel research. For 
more than half a century, the many new 
kinds of steel and steel products developed 
by Armco have helped steel users in this 
country and overseas to reduce costs, in- 
crease efficiency, broaden markets. 


For its part, National Supply is one of the 
largest producers and distributors of oil field 
products. It serves the oil industry through 
a network of company-owned supply stores 
located in every major oil field in the United 
States, Canada and Venezuela. Its welded 
and seamless steel pipe, oil field machinery 
and equipment are known the world over. 


Now, with the combined resources, re- 
search facilities and technical know-how of 
the two organizations, the opportunity to 
serve the customers of both becomes even 
greater. Many of the advantages to be de- 
rived from this integration will soon be 
apparent. However, the full benefit of the 
merger will not be attained immediately due 
to contract commitments. 


Customer relations will remain unchanged. 
The policies and principles that have so suc- 
cessfully guided both Armco Steel and 
National Supply in the past will not be 
altered by the merger. 


It is the sincere belief of the management 
that the wide scope of opportunity offered 
by the unification of these two already strong 
and successful companies will mean a new 
era of growth and progress. 


a F Atwag 


President, Armco Steel Corporation 


A. W. McKinney 
President, The National Supply Company 
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n May 26 A SIGNIFICANT CERE- 
() mony took place at Shippingport, 
Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh. The wav- 
ing of a radioactive wand in Washing- 
ton by President Eisenhower and 
speeches at the site marked the formal 
dedication of this nation’s first large- 
scale nuclear power plant and_ the 
world’s first for solely civilian purposes. 
The Shippingport nuclear power plant 
actually had begun putting electricity 
into the system of The Duquesne Light 
Company last December 18. 

The celebration of this large step for- 
ward in putting the atom to work for 
the purposes of peace came exactly six- 
teen years, five months and twenty-four 
days after the first self-sustaining nuclear 
reaction was demonstrated — on Decem- 
ber 2, 1942, — in a primitive nuclear 
pile under the stands of Chicago’s Stagg 
Field. 

That interval was re- 
quired for the nation’s scientists, engi- 


sixteen-year 


neers, government leaders and business- 
men to beat the atom’s fearful sword 
into an effective plowshare. That it was 
a collective victory is indicated by de- 
tails of Shippingport’s financing. Official 
cost of the plant was $72.5 million. There 
were also $48.9 million of research and 
development costs. Duquesne Light put 
up a total of $22.5 million. The reactor 
builder, Westinghouse, waived its profit, 
about $500,000. And the Federal Gov- 
‘rnment put up $98.4. million. 


Art of Power Production 


Moves Ahead 


The growth-minded electric utility in- 
dustr. had its day at the dedication, and 
righi‘ally so, for in the words of Du- 
ques Light’s chairman, Philip Fleger, 
an portant forward step has been 
take’ in the art of power production. 
AtS~ ppingport the hard-headed men in 
the .: ctric industry have a needed op- 
port. .ity to obtain operating experience 
ina arge-scale nuclear plant. 


O:-rall, nuclear projects under con- 
struc on or planned by investor-owned 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY REPORT 


Developments of Investment and Commercial Interest 


FOREIGN MARKETS OPENING UP 


VINCENT R. FOWLER 


electric companies involve an investment 
of more than one-half billion dollars. 
Six companies have large nuclear plants 
under construction or contract, four of 
which are scheduled to be in operation 
by 1960 and two by 1962. Six more 
projects are in various phases of plan- 
ning and twelve research development 
and study projects are underway. The in- 
dustry’s spending for nuclear projects is 
accelerating. Through 1955 it totaled 
$14 million; in 1957 it was $39 million: 
thhis year it is expected to be $60 mil- 
lion; and in 1959 it is expected to be $93 
million. 


Shippingport is a landmark even 
though its power is estimated to cost 64.4 
mills per kilowatthour. The plant was 
conceived, designed and built as an 
experimental facility to advance nuclear 
technology. No one expected it to pro- 
duce cost-competitive electricity. 


By 1980 U. S. estimates are that nu- 
clear power costs will range around 6 or 
7 mills per kilowatthour. The British 
claim that their dual-purpose Calder Hall 
plant — which for the past two years 
has been producing plutonium and 
power—is generating electricity for 8 to 
9 mills per kilowatthour, not including 
the value of the plutonium (estimated at 


Senior Vice President, Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. in charge of Nuclear Energy Division 


about 1 mill per kilowatthour.) The 
British forecast that by 1980 they should 
have nuclear power costs down to 4.4 
mills per kilowatthour. 

Parenthetically, the electric utility 
trade magazine, Electrical World, raised 
the editorial question last month, 
“What's the best way to compare power 
plants?” Noting that the advent of nu- 
clear power has sharpened interest in 
cost comparisons, they pointed out that 
the various criteria used — such as heat 
rate, fuel cost, capital cost and _ total 
energy cost of power produced — are 
“not without shortcomings.” For exam- 
ple, heat rate comparisons stack the deck 
against oil and gas-fired plants. Electri- 
cal World urged, in fact, development of 
a new set of criteria. 


Marine Nuclear Power Progress 
Reported 


Seizing on the opportunity offered by 
the dedication of Shippingport for which 
it designed and built the nuclear reactor, 
Westinghouse garnered publicity for its 
broad-scale atomic activities. The com- 
pany pointed out that on the same day 
as the Shippingport dedication, the na- 
tion’s sixth atomic submarine, U.S.S. 
Skipjack, was launched by the Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics 





SHORT LIVED 
RADIOISOTOPE 
ADDED AT END 





RADIOACTIVE 
FOR TRACING OIL FLOW IN PIPE LINES 


ISOTOPES 








ADVANTAGES: 








1- RADIOACTIVE “MARKER” CAN BE TRACED OVER LONG DISTANCE 
2- “MARKER” SPREADS TO ONLY SMALL OIL VOLUME 

3- PERMITS SEPARATION OF CRUDES WITH MINIMUM OF LOSS 

4- METHOD QUICK AND REQUIRES NO SAMPLING 


1D-USAEC 
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Corporation. All except the Seawolf are 
propelled by Westinghouse reactors — 
and the General Electric unit in the Sea- 


actor proposed. Washington observers 
believe the plutonium-producer and the 
heavy water moderated reactor proto- 



































duce plutonium “at a significantly lower 
cost than the plutonium-only concept.” 
but the rate of plutonium production 











wolf will be replaced within a year with type probably will be written into the would be “reduced significantly” while A 
a Westinghouse model. bill by the Joint Committee. the capital costs would soar. , 
Seven of the next eight atomic sub- The matter of the plutonium producer . 
marines have been contracted to West- is a good example of the political factors Key Issue in. Atomic Program ! 
; ny ry } i i 7] r 7 Pal e . A 
inghouse. (GE will  sidiadeenl the Triton.) involved in virtually every phase of But AEC failed to ask for funds for , 
Westinghouse is also prime contractor atomic energy development. In 1957 the any of these concepts and the Democrats 
for the first atomic cruiser and the first Joint Committee, over the strenuous ob- on the Joint Committee are currently 
atomic aircraft carrier. The company is jections of the — ee making this a key issue in their hassl 
reported to have a current backlog of into the fiscal 1958 appropriations bill ith the Administration and AEC nag 
over $200 million in atomic orders, both for construction of a dual-purpose re- atomic development. Let’s look at some ( 
military and civilian. actor at Hanford, Washington, to pro- of the factors involved: 
The Pol 1A duce 100,000 kilowatts of electricity as tebe: 4 dined at % ( 
e Political Atom i : ty : ra ‘ utonium is produced at Han- 
well as plutonium. This project was deh tak tnt leit of ot ( 
After long delay caused by disagree- stricken on the floor of the House and nuclear power plants. Its only cur- I 
ments with the Budget Bureau, the instead $3 million was authorized for a rent use is in nuclear weapons, al- 7 
Atomic Energy Commission last month design and engineering study. though someday it may be used for 
sent to the Joint Committee its budget As a result of this study, made by ae a ah Or a _ | 
proposals for fiscal 1959. AEC proposes General Electric, AEC outlined three aititie =~ ail thek 30 tb teed on 
only one large reactor, a gas-cooled, concepts to the Joint Committee: a we can buy plutonium produced by = 
graphite-moderated prototype utilizing plutonium-only plant costing $126 mil- American and European power reac- nati¢ 
slightly enriched uranium as fuel. Cost lion at Hanford; a $198 million plant to tors. But according to reports, high- for | 
tae ‘ é F : ; ranking officers of the armed sery- T 
would be $51 million for this 40,000 produce plutonium and 300,000 kilo- Ned gerd 
: : ae ae eel tae ices pulled the rug from under this 
kilowatt capacity plant, and AEC would — watts of electricity; and a $256 million position last month when they told men 
give industry a chance to participate. plant to produce plutonium and 700,000 Joint Committee members behind tion: 
AEC did not propose a plutonium- kilowatts of electricity. AEC said that closed doors that they had weapons cern 
producing reactor nor a heavy-water the value of the power produced in the on the drawing meant — aific 
shee aid ited dacitiin Sale at SMR Meee wenel ulead a miniature atomic weapon for in- hae 
cooled and moderated reactor, both of 300, ilowatt version would make fantrymen — which would require Lon 
which reputedly had been discussed only a marginal contribution toward re- large quantities of plutonium. insti 
favorably by AEC staff with the Joint ducing the plutonium production costs. 2. A related factor is the price Phis 
Committee, along with the gas-cooled re- The 700,000 kilowatt version would pro- which the Federal Government (the busi 
only existing buyer) will pay for tees 
plutonium produced in nuclear power hi 
reactors. This is obviously of great this 
145TH DIVIDEND importance to the economics of nv- For 
clear power, but the question is, how ness 
e A quarterly dividend of $0.60 isa fair price to be set, AEC testi- fror 
* per share in cash has been fied it planned to pay a_ so-called 195 
a - declared on the Common ‘““‘Weapons” price for plutonium pro- me 
« Stock of C. I. T. Financtar duced in foreign power plants, or $30 don 
* Corporation, payable July 1, per gram, and there have been indi- peri 
: 1958, to stockholders of record eations that AEC favored paying ‘| 
- at the close of business June this same figure to electric utilities oii 
¢ 10, 1958. The transfer books for plutonium produced in_ their yi : 
FINANCIAL : will not close. Checks will be domestic plants. Senator Clinton P. 20) 
CORPORATION e mailed. : Anderson (D., N.M.), who is a men- It } 
‘ C. Joun am. ber of the Joint Committee, has per- U. 
—— 2 acai sistently criticized AEC on this as add 
. itis : | well as other matters. He favors wall 
“fuel grade” price of $12 per gram 
—__—— - —- rather than the $30 figure, which he Con 
says “would emphasize plutonium pro- pan 
duction rather than electric power hoy 
DIVIDEND NOTICE both at home and abroad. He charges to 
that the $30 price is a proposal to me 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. “bail out” U. S. electric utilities. “* 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 3. Still another factor is the ap- 
clared a dividend of 45c per share on parently endless public vs. private Am 
the Common Stock, payable July 1, power fight. Senator Wayne Morse ter? 
1958, to stockholders of record at the (D-Ore.), a leader of the public ao 
close of business June 10,1958. power cohorts, recently urged the UL 
H. F. SANDERS building of a large dual-purpose a 
May 16, 1958 Tremwer (plutonium-and-power) reactor at Clee 
Hanford. for 
SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH nuc 
Arkansas Power & Light Company ra wo inges ain - 
Louisiana Power & Light Company ee " “ 
Utility service by tax-paying, ississippi H is a oe r Peace’ eC 
puiety-rqulated companies Mississippi Power & Light Company In his famous “Atoms fo da ies 
made this dividend possible. New Orleans Public Service Inc. speech of December 8, 1953, Presiden 
Eisenhower gave impetus to inter pla 
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ACF Industries, Inc. 
Aerojet-General Nucleonics 

Aleo Products, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American-Standard 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. 
Baird-Atomic, Inc. 

Beryllium Corp. 

3rush Beryllium Co. 
Carborundum Metals Co., Inc. 
Columbia-National Corp. 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Edgerton, Germeshausen & Grier 
Edison Electric Institute 

Edlow Lead Co. 

General Dynamics Co. 

General Mills 

High Voltage Engineering Corp. 








U.S. ORGANIZATIONS EXHIBITING AT 
COMMERCIAL ATOM SHOW IN GENEVA 


Internuclear Co. 

P. M. Lennard Co., Inc. 

Lockheed Aircraft 

M & C Nuclear, Inc. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp. 
Martin Co. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Nuclear Development Corp. 
Nucleonics 

Packard Instrument Co. 

Picker X-Ray 

Power Reactor Development Co. 
Radiation Counter Laboratories, Inc. 
Specialty Electronics & Engineering 
Sylvania-Corning Nuclear Corp. 
Tobe Deutschmann, Inc. 

Tracerlab, Inc. 

Union Carbide Corp. 

Vitro Corp. of America 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 








national development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. 

Today there is a complex of agree- 
ments between the U. S. and other na- 
tions, and between foreign nations, con- 
cerning nuclear development. Most sig- 
aificant is the European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom). a supra-national 
institution of western European nations. 
This is by far the largest single potential 
open to U. S. 
tion abroad. A survey released earlier 
this year by the Atomic 
Forum estimated that U. S. direct busi- 
ness from Euratom sources might range 
from $200 to $380 million in the period 
1958-1968. or 10% of U. S. 
domestic reactor business over the same 
period. 

The survey that 
estimates range up to a little more than 
20° of the total European plant costs. 
It added that the United States and 
U. S. business could reap considerable 
additional benefits by entering into joint 
enterprises with European suppliers and 
contractors. This would provide an ex- 
panded market for U. S. nuclear know- 
how and production and an opportunity 
to share in the lessons learned from op- 
eration of European units. 

Recently Dr. Chauncey Starr of North 
American Aviation, whose Atomics In- 
ternational Division is very active, urged 
a government support program to help 
U.S. manufacturers tap the foreign nu- 
clear market. His suggestion is that 
foreivn utilities be permitted to purchase 
nucle; power plants from U. S. manu- 
facturers at a price comparable with the 
cost of conventional plants, with the 
Federil Government making up to the 
Manuiacturer the cost differential. These 
plant: would be part of a series of full- 


business area competi- 


Industrial 


around 


Forum said these 
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scale prototypes, but would be built 
abroad rather than in the U. S. Starr 
estimated the cost at about $160 million 
over a ten year period, but said this 
would be far less expensive than a 
similar domestic program. 

Similar, though not so concrete, pro- 
posals have been advanced before, on 
the plea that not only would they open up 
foreign markets and advance U. S. re- 
actor technology, but also that such an 


approach would circumvent the public 
vs. private power controversy. 


Liberalize Fuel Policy 


The Atomic Energy Commission re- 
cently announced a liberalization of the 
conditions under which uranium reactor 
fuel enriched to more than 20 per cent 
may be made available to friendly na- 
tions under the Atoms for Peace pro- 
gram. This is important to U. S. manu- 
facturers interested in overseas markets 
because our reactor designs have con- 
centrated on those utilizing enriched 
fuels rather than natural uranium, since 
we consider designs using enriched fuel 
to be more economic and we have sup- 
plies available. 

AEC also has freed domestic pro- 
ducers of uranium and concen- 
trates to make private sales, under 
license, 


ores 


to both domestic and foreign 
buyers. The AEC said that as a result 
of this action, “United States industry 
will be able to compete with other coun- 


tries for the growing foreign and 
domestic market for nuclear fuel.” 


Eighteen U. S. uranium mills are now 
in operation and more are being built or 
planned. 

A cross-section of U. S. industry hav- 
ing an interest in nuclear energy busi- 
ness will have displays at Geneva from 
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September 1 to 14 in conjunction with 
the United Nations’ Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. Among the exhibitors 
will be 44. U.S. organizations. (See box.) 


U. S. Nuclear Exhibit in Rome 

AEC has another extensive nuclear 
display, in cooperation with private in- 
dustry, at the Fifth International Elec- 
tronic and Nuclear Congress and Exhi- 
bition at Rome this month. 

Highlight of the display is an operat- 
ing low-power research and training re- 
actor built by Aerojet-General Nu- 
cleonics. Delegates from some 30 na- 
tions are expected. 

A negative note on the atom abroad 
was contributed by American & Foreign 
Power Company, which announced sus- 
pension of its program, pending since 
1955, to install three nuclear power 
plants in the 10-12,000-kilowatt range. 
one each in Brazil, Cuba and Mexico. 
The company gave as a reason capital 
cost estimates of approximately four 
times those for conventional thermal 
plants and estimates of the cost of pro- 
ducing power (including fixed charges ) 
double the costs for conventional thermal! 
plants. 

Meanwhile, the British are driving 
ahead to establish themselves in the in- 
ternational nuclear power market. The 
Economist of London said in March 
that “Export prospects for nuclear power 
stations are brightening.” They are con- 
fidently expecting business from Italy, 
Germany, Belgium and Holland, in addi- 
tion to Japan. They report that one 
British manufacturer, English Electric, 
“is now building reactors of 250,000 
kilowatts capacity without a proportion- 
ate increase in building cost” over the 
British standard of 150,000 kilowatts. 

The publication comments further 
that “In those European countries that 
write off their electrical plant over rela- 
tively short periods, such as Belgium and 
Germany, the high construction cost 
of the British type of power station in- 
volves capital charges of up to 15% 
per annum ,which offsets much of their 
operating advantage over American re- 
actors. But American estimates of costs 
have risen very sharply during the past 
year, while British estimates have con- 
tinued downward.” 

In Japan, where the need for new 
power sources is acute, the giant Mitsu- 
bishi group has formed Mitsubishi 
Atomic Energy Industry Company. Cap- 
italized at about $5.5 million, the new 
company will undertake atomic research, 
fuel processing, and design and produc- 
tion of reactors. 
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Virginia Trustmen Consider 
Investment Opportunities 


General caution was the unanimous 
theme of a three-man Investment Panel 
at the One Day Trust Conference spon- 
sored by the Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion at the Thomas Jefferson Inn in Char- 
lottesville, April 17. The panelists were 
Robert H. Daniel, vice president, First 
National Exchange Bank, Roanoke; Jos- 
eph A. Jennings, vice president, State- 
Planters Bank of Commerce and Trusts, 
Richmond, and W. T. Hastings, senior 
vice president and investment officer, 
National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk. 

Mr. Jennings stated that his institu- 
tion is more or less marking time as far 
as new commitments are concerned. 
During the past fifteen to eighteen 
months, the policy of that bank has been 
to make a slight reduction in common 
stock ratios. At the present time, no fur- 
ther reductions in stock are being made 
and in most accounts reserve funds for 
the purchase of additional equities have 
been built up. 

Mr. Jennings stated that the current 
problem is one of timing and that he 
would expect to go back into the com- 
mon stock market when there are con- 
crete signs that the business picture has 
turned upward. He said he would rather 
be a little late in re-entering the market 
than to place additional funds in equi- 
ties in the face of a rapidly declining 
business picture. 

Mr. Hastings said that during last 
year’s period of high interest rates his 
bank redeemed substantially all holdings 
of United States Series G and Series K 
Bonds with re-investment in other fixed 
income obligations. Although Mr. Hast- 
ings also expressed some apprehension 
on the extent of the current recession, 
he stated that his institution is currently 
putting money into the stock market in 
modest amounts. For such commitments, 
the drug, public utility, and retail trade 
industries seem attractive. 

Mr. Hastings added that his Trust De- 
partment expects to recommend the pur- 
chase of stocks in cyclical or depressed 
industries if the business picture does 
not further decline. He listed steel, auto- 
mobile, oil, aluminum, paper, life insur- 
ance, and construction as possible places 
for new common stock money. 

Mr. Daniel summarized the thoughts 
of the panel members. He said none of 
the speakers anticipated a severe or pro- 
tracted business depression, but that all 
feel that caution should be the watch- 
word until there is some more definite 
indication of the extent of the current 
downtrend. 


All three speakers seemed to feel {vat 
interest rates are nearing their probable 
low levels for the year, but that no up. 
turn in interest rates or sustained dec ine 
in bond prices would be expected wt 
there are definite signs of a reversa! i: 
business trends. 

Thomas C. Gordon, Jr., a Richmon¢ 
attorney, advised the trustmen of the 
changes enacted by the 1958 Session of 
the Virginia General Assembly affecting 
the administration of trusts and estates, 

A panel composed of Robert H. Gor. 
don, vice president and trust officer. 
First & Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond; Joseph R. Wyatt, Jr., trust officer, 
First National Trust and Savings Bank. 
Lynchburg, and Junius R. Fishburne, 
vice president and trust officer, Peoples 
National Bank. Charlottesville discussed 
operations and administrative problems, 

Approximately eighty men attended. 

A A A 


Bank Fiduciary Fund Marks 
Third Year 

With 39 bank participants, a net in- 
crease of two for the year, and with as- 
sets valued at market of $5,176.283 as 
of April 30th, the Bank Fiduciary Fund 
marked the completion of its third year 
of successful operation. This Fund is a 
vehicle for investment of trust funds for 
customers of New York state institutions 
without a common trust fund. 

The total reported is $59,844 below 
the 1957 figure, due to withdrawal of 
one of the large stockholders which es- 
tablished its own common fund during 
the year. Recent legislation designating 
Fund 
cemetery perpetual care funds held by 
banks and elimination of the require- 
ment that co-fiduciaries of trusts invest- 
ing in the Fund must be residents of 
New York State should favorably affect 
future growth of the Fund’s totals. 

Operating expenses and taxes of 
$8,529 represented only 4.37% of port: 
folio income, down one percent from the 
preceding year. The Fund operates with- 
out any expenses for salary or office 
rental through the Trust Division of the 
New York State Bankers Association, 
the sponsoring organization. 

Dividend return increased to $3.69 
per share versus $3.335 for the previous 
year, due to more favorable yields and 
to the policy of gradual elimination of 
Government Savings Bonds, with Aug: 
ust first of this year the target da‘e for 
completion of the program. The « juity 
portion of the Fund continues °' 4p 
proximately 35% of total market alue 
and it is reported that no change this 
policy is now contemplated. 
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CHARLES F. ZUKOSKI, Jr. 


HE COMMON TRUST FUND 


Executive Vice President and Trust Officer, The First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala. 


F THE APPROXIMATELY 640 TRUST 
() institutions in the 13 states of the 
Southern Conference area, 49 are cur- 
rently operating one or more common 
trust funds. Is this a fairly good record? 

In the nation as a whole the Trust 
Division counts some 2.903 trust insti- 
tutions of which 203, or precisely 7% 
of the total. have established one or 
more common trust funds. In the South 
the percentage is 7.65%, but is this ap- 
proaching saturation of the market? 

Of the 100 Southern trust institutions 
I circularized to determine why they had 
not established a fund, six already had 
created one or more common trust funds. 
Ten were their 
Thirty-nine considered 
themselves too small to warrant their 


actively considering 


establishment. 


use, and eight were in Louisiana where 
the law is uncertain. The balance had 
miscellaneous reasons for not establish- 
ing funds or deferring active considera- 
tion. 

Only one respondent voiced any sub- 
stantial question as to the general effec- 
tiveness and desirability of the common 
trust fund. Many remarked on the favor- 
able reports received from other in- 
stitutions which had established them. A 
goodly portion of the answers gave as 
their primary reason for not going for- 
ward with a fund, the relatively small 
size of their trust business. 

[ suggested, at the 1956 Western 
Trust Conference,* that there were then 
perhaps up to 1000 banks and trust com- 
panies with five million dollars or more 
trust assets which would be warranted in 
analysis of their accounts to determine 
wheter or not a common trust fund 
wou!’ usefully serve them. If this study 
show as much as $250,000 for initial 
place .ent in the fund, if there is reason- 
able ssurance that this will grow within 
a fe: years and can be maintained at a 
perm nent minimum of say $1-million, 
and | the trust institution has available 
an i: estment organization with exper- 


es 


Fro address before Southern Trust Confer- 
ence, jay 15, 1958. 


*Sec ‘opt. 1956 T&E, p. 782. 
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ience and skill in buying, supervising 
and selling securities, there is enough 
to warrant getting started. It is sur- 
prising how rapidly the funds in a mis- 
cellany of small trusts will build up to 
even a million dollars, and equally 
gratifying how many of those trusts will 
benefit from the collective method of in- 
vestment, 
Case Histories 

Take, for example, one Southern bank 
with trust assets of under seven million 
dollars, about 35% in real estate, 20% 
in mortgages and 45% presumably in se- 
curities. There were almost 600 trust 
accounts, some restricted to legals, aver- 
aging only about $11,300 each. Earnings 
ran about 4.3% annually, thanks to a 
6% return from a majority of the mort- 
gages. This institution had considered 
establishment of a trust but concluded it 
should not do so until it had a larger 
total of trust assets. It may not have 
realized that it could with 
its real estate and mortgage investments, 
separately handled in each trust, and 
still achieve very considerable benefits 
to its trusts and to itself through com- 
mon trust fund investment of a sub- 
stantial part of the residue. 

Typical of institutions which seeming- 


continue 


ly have adequate size to warrant a com- 
mon trust fund, is one which writes: 


“We are at the present time con- 
ducting studies which we hope will 
lead to the establishment of a Fund 
during this calendar year, The rea- 
sons for not having established a 
Fund to date are essentially that this 
is a new department, established in 
1947. Present trust assets total ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 at cost or 
inventory, and approximately $12,- 
500,000 at current market value. We 
have been active in the field of 
agencies and custodian accounts, 
which, as of this date, total approxi- 
mately 60% of total trust assets.” 


Another bank writes: 


“_. . we feel that the time consumed 
in accounting, income tax returns, and 
other procedure would be too much of 
an expense for a Trust Department 
having four million dollars in trust 


estates. I do not know the break-even 
point where these Common Trust 
Funds prove to be an advantage, but 
from what I have read on the sub- 
ject, it would seem that to be profit- 
able a Trust Department should have 
total assets substantially greater 
than we have. Incidentally we have 
investment counsel for our estates, 
and are trying to do the job on an 
individual account basis.” 

As a contrasting example, another 
bank which recently established a com- 
mon fund after considering it for a num- 
ber of years writes that a thorough an- 
alysis disclosed that “of approximately 
175 active accounts on our books 98 
were eligible for participation. Initially 
we participated in 48 trust accounts 
with over $100,000. We have in mind at 
each quarterly date adding more partici- 
of the initial 
trusts. We are thoroughly sold on what 


pants and more funds 
it will do for trust beneficiaries and in 
simplifying our investment responsibili- 
ties.” 

The decision as to adequacy of size, 
will depend, not so much upon mere 
total volume of trust business, as upon 
the present character of investments of 
the several accounts, the trust institu- 
tion’s power of investment, the propor- 
tion of bona-fide trusts qualifying and 
the existence, within the institution or 
available to it, of adequate investment 
facilities. 


Other “Obstacles” Cited 


Some institutions dread any change. 
Some are allergic to the work that may 
be initially involved or haven’t found 
the time. Some fear that there may be 
expensive procedure and administrative 
help required, or say they are not con- 
vinced that operating economies would 
result. Some are apprehensive over the 
security outlook. Some argue smaller ac- 
counts are not profitable, so why im- 
prove machinery to handle them. A 
few with mostly large accounts place 
the small accounts in investment com- 
pany shares or attempt to get some 
diversification through separate invest- 
ment. 
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Few of us want to forego the handling of 
smaller trusts if there is available an 
effective device for their economical and 
successful administration. 

lt is interesting to theorize that every 
trust has unique problems and require- 
ments and that its investments should be 
separately chosen. But how can you 
really get adequate diversification and 
income through separate investment of 
ten, twenty or even $50,000? As for the 
disadvantage, tax or otherwise, of selling 
securities to provide the cash to place 
in a common trust fund, this is a matter 
which need not be handled in a day or a 
year, but can be spread out until it can 
be done to the best interest of the par- 
ticular trust involved. 


Serious Questions - Timing 

There remain, nevertheless, among the 
reasons for reluctance to use common 
trust funds, a few deserving of lengthier 
comment. 

Perhaps the single greatest obstacle 
has been the fear that now is not an op- 
portune investment market in which to 
begin. The investment record of common 
trust funds is open to our trust customers 
and, in a market regarded as being high, 
we are loathe to buy securities which we 
may later have to report as being down 
in price. We don’t like to look bad to our 
clientele. Those who have been blocked 
by this reason in the past have, it is 
true, been proven wrong by subsequent 
market trends. But what of the future? 
All one can say is that the investment 
policy of any new common trust fund 
can and should be geared to the condi- 
tions of the time, just as would be the 
investment policy adopted for new trusts 
separately invested. If the markets are 
high, weight is given to that factor. We 
will be judged ultimately by our per- 
formance, however we proceed, and it 
is better to give our small trusts the 
benefits of common trust fund invest- 
ment. 

A number of trust institutions feared 
the additional accounting, income tax 
returns and other procedure involved or 
doubted that they had adequate per- 
sonne|. The work and record-keeping re- 
quire’ in maintaining a common trust 
fund is little more than that required in 
handling any other large single trust. 
The forms and precedents are readily 
available and the burden of handling 
the fund is much more than offset by 
material reductions in accounting, in 
Consuitation with co-fiduciaries and 
others. in length of statements to bene- 
ficiarics, in committee investment re- 
views and many other expenses inevit- 
able in the separate handling of many 
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small trusts. Installation of a common 
trust fund does not require, in the 
average institution, any increase in 
personnel, and substantially reduces the 
work of the entire staff. 


Default 


The default problem raised by mort- 
gage loan investments relates not only 
to mortgages but to other securities. It 
has been one of the principal reasons 
why only a relatively few institutions 
have placed mortgages in their common 
trust funds. Regulation F does not ac- 
tually use the word “default” but pro- 
vides that no entry into or withdrawal 
from a common trust fund shall be made 
if it would be unlawful to invest the 
funds of a participating trust in any 
single investment then held in the fund. 
There might obviously be question under 
the law of any particular state as to the 
propriety of investing in any item in 
default. It is possible, however, to pro- 
vide for periods of grace in mortgage 
investments, to set payment dates well 
in advance of common trust fund entry 
and withdrawal dates and otherwise 
minimize the possibility of even a tech- 
nical default. The examining officials are 
not quick to treat a mortgage investment 
as “unlawful” merely because some prin- 
cipal or interest maturity is a few days 
late in its payment. The institutions 
which have placed mortgages in their 
common trust funds have not had any 
substantial inconvenience over the de- 
fault question. 

The passing of dividends on a com- 
mon stock is a possible “default” of per- 


haps a more serious character. The Com- 
mittee on Common Trust Funds of the 
Trust Division has for some years been 
attempting to get some amendment of 
Regulation F which would base the 
lawlessness of entry or withdrawal upon 
the condition of the entire portfolio of 
the fund rather than upon the condi- 
tion of every single investment in it. 
There seems no likelihood now that such 
an amendment can be obtained, but it 
may still be possible to get a footnote to 
the Regulation, or a ruling on it, which 
will in effect hold that the mere passing 
of a dividend on a common siock shall 
not render it “unlawful.” 


Forced Liquidation 


The forced liquidation of common 
trust fund units on termination of a 
participating trust has given concern to 
a number of institutions. One puts the 
difficulty in this language: 


“Probably one of the biggest rea- 
sons why we have not seen fit to 
set up such a Fund has to do with 
taxes. For example, if money is in- 
vested in a Common Trust Fund and 
the account terminates, it is neces- 
sary (although I believe it is per- 
missible to make distributions on a 
ratable basis, but not practicable) to 
take the investment out of the Fund 
in cash. Therefore, let us assume that 
if we had invested the sum of $100,000 
15 years ago or longer in a Common 
Trust Fund, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that we should have a profit 
in said investment of anywhere from 
50% to 100%. If the investment has 
to be liquidated, we immediately cre- 
ate an unnecessary capital gains tax 
and create an investment problem 
on the vart of the beneficiary. On the 
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other hand, if this same money had 
been invested individually, that is, in 
the trust, the securities could be dis- 
tributed to the beneficiary, and if 
said beneficiary is not in need of cash 
the securities can simply be placed 
in his safe deposit box or such other 
disposition made of them as he de- 
sires for future use.” 

An attempt has been made to circum- 
vent this problem by having the re- 
maindermen of the terminating trust 
transfer the common trust fund units 
they receive to a new trust of their crea- 
tion. The Treasury Department has so 
far declined to rule that no taxable gain 
or loss is realized through such a handl- 
ing of the situation, but suit has been 
entered by one of the Boston banks to 
obtain a court ruling on the matter. 
Apart from this, all one can say in 
answer to the objection is that the 
amounts involved on such termination 
are usually small, that sooner or later the 
tax collector catches up with capital en- 
hancement, and the advantages of com- 
mon trust fund investment on the whole 
far offset this possible disadvantage. The 
cost basis of units in a common trust 
fund is often frequently adjusted up- 
ward through transactions in the fund 
while the units have been held, and even 
in a rising market the taxable gain 
realized on termination of the trust is 
surprisingly small. 
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Yield and Capital Gains 


In many southern communities a size- 
able proportion of trust assets consists, 
singly or in combination, of productive 
real estate, mortgages, stocks in family 
corporations, sole proprietorships or 
partnership interests. These produce in 
many cases very satisfactory rates of re- 
turn and are held by the trustees in- 
definitely. They seem to make less neces- 
sary the establishment of a common trust 
fund. Yet it is doubtful that many trust 
institutions would not also receive in 
those and other trusts, cash, savings ac- 
counts, government bonds, proceeds of 
insurance, and marketable securities 
amply sufficient to make desirable the 
use of a common trust fund. In some 
sizeable trusts, exceeding the $100,000 
limit on participation in a common trust 
fund, the property available for general 
investment, over and above the real 
estate or mortgages or family business, 
may well be relatively small and difficult 
of effective investment without a com- 
mon trust fund. 

One other serious problem affects 
common trust funds—the taxation of 
capital gains. This problem is com- 
mented on at considerable length in the 
paper I have referred to and in the Trust 
Division Handbook on Common Trust 
Funds. Briefly, the Internal Revenue 
Code taxes all such capital gains to the 
participating trusts on the basis of cost 
to the common trust fund rather than 
on the basis of value of the particular 
item at the several times the participat- 
ing trusts entered the fund. This may 
have, and has had, the effect of taxing 
participating trusts with appreciation in 
value in which those trusts never shared. 
The Committee on Common Trust Funds 
recommended some years ago an amend- 
ment to the Revenue Code to correct this 
inequity, but for a variety of reasons the 
A.B.A. Committee on Taxation 
cluded it would be inadvisable to spon- 
sor it. As a practical matter, most trust 
institutions having common trust funds 
have been able to minimize the difficulty 
by spacing their sales in such a manner 
as to offset gains with losses and prevent 
taxable gains substantially in excess of 
exemptions in any particular fiscal 
period. 


con- 


Backed by Judgment 


One prerequisite to establishment of a 
common trust fund requires special em- 
phasis. Trust institutions maintaining 
common trust funds do report periodi- 
cally to their beneficiaries and these re- 
ports constitute a kind of public record 
of how successful corporate trust insti- 


tutions throughout the country are in 
the investment function. It is peculiar! 
important, therefore, that no institution 
should establish a common trust func 
unless and until it can confidently expect 
to do a good investment job. This means 
a qualified investment officer, access ‘o 
the grist of information essential to selec 
tion and review of securities, and a 
reasonably competent investment com- 
mittee or, as an alternative, adequate 
outside investment counseling service. [f 
this requirement is not met, serious harm 
might result, not only to the particular 
institution, but to the general reputation 
of common trust funds and to trust in- 
stitutions generally. 

Almost every good thing has some 
elements of weakness for particular sit- 
uations. There will never be any sub:- 
stitute for good judgment and discretion 
in the use of any mechanism. But it is 
significant that of all the more than 
200 institutions which have now adopted 
a common trust fund, none so far as | 
know has terminated it or thought 
otherwise than well of its usefulness. Its 
administration is simple and_ inexpen- 
sive. It provides for the smaller trusts 
the diversification of investment. the se- 
curity and liquidity of principal, the 
protection against the changing pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and_ the 
continuously higher rate of income re- 
turn, which it would be hard for them 
in any different manner to obtain. It 
provides for better investment super- 
vision and more frequent committee re- 
view. It reduces income and _ principal 
transactions and simplifies tax returns. 
It saves work for the trustee and enables 
it to administer with modest but reason- 
able profit trusts it would probably 
otherwise be unable to accept. It has 
brought the corporate trustee to the 
effective service of small estates as well 
as large and has thus broadened its 
field of activity and public favor. It has 
the support of state and federal law 
and regulations across the country. 


The ultimate test for any procedure in 
the trust business must be the service il 
is capable of rendering its customers. 


AAA 


e A high school student radio program 
is sponsored weekly by First National 
Bank, Elkhart, Ind., with the bank's 
commercials prepared by the student ad- 
vertising staff and edited by the bank's 
public relations director. The provram 
of popular records and school nev * oF 
iginates from the speech classes f 4 
high school located across the :‘reet 
from the bank’s Dunlap, Ind., b: ach. 
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PUBLICIZING TRUST CHARGES 


Appraisal of Pros and Cons - Official Pamphlet Suggested 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


Formerly Director, Trust Research Department, Graduate 


HOULD TRUST INSTITUTIONS PUBLI- 
. cize their charges for trust service? 
If so, how should they publicize them? 

By publicizing is meant making uni- 
form charges or requesting uniform al- 
lowances for similar service and in ap- 
propriate ways letting people know what 
the charges are. 

These two questions have been at is- 
sue the past 40 years and still are not 
entirely resolved. 


Historical Background 


To the trustman who still is undi- 
cided as to the advisability of publiciz- 
ing trust charges it may be helpful to 
be reminded of the historical back- 
ground of the two questions and the 
source material for further study. 

In 1920 the Trust Division prepared 
and distributed about 15,000 copies of 
a set of suggested standard charges.! 
Guide to Trust Fees, 1932, p. 1.) 

In 1928, before the first Southern 
Trust Conference. John C. Mechem of 
Chicago advocated standardizing and 
publicizing charges for usual service 
with due allowance for unusual service.” 

In 1929 the Trust Division created a 
Committee on Costs and Charges and 
assigned io it the duty of suggesting 
schedules of charges to serve as a guide 
to trust institutions. 

In 1933 A Statement of Principles of 
Trusi Institutions declared that mini- 
mui fees for trust services should be 
applied uniformly and impartially to all 
customers alike.*® 

I: 1940 and again in 1944 the Trust 
Division published a revised edition of 
its -wide to Trust Fees with suggested 
sche ‘ules of charges. 

i 1947 Eugene S. Lindemann of 
Cle: iand made an address “Put a Price 
on rust Services,” before the Mid- 
Winicr Trust Conference in which he 


‘ss before Southern Trust Conference, May 


'G 'e to Trust Fees, 1932, p. 1. 


ceedings, First Southern Trust Conference, 
Apri 1928, p. 24. 
9Art. V, 
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American Bankers Association 


advocated standardizing and _publiciz- 
ing trust charges.* 

In June 1949 the Trust Research De- 
partment of The Graduate School of 
Banking published a Study, “Publiciz- 
ing Trust Charges.” in which it pre- 
sented both sides without itself taking a 
side on the issue.° 

In January 1955 Banking, the official 
organ of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, published a symposium-in-print, 
“Should Trust Charges Be Publicized?,” 
in which the panel members were B. W. 
Barnard of Charlotte, N. C., Joseph W. 
White of St. Louis, and Lyston G. Jaco 
of Los Angeles. All three were in favor 
of standardizing and publicizing trust 
charges.® 


Should Trust Charges be 
Publicized? 


In tackling this question once more 
let us present both sides and then try 
to reach a verdict by the greater weight 
of evidence. 


For Publicizing 
The main arguments for publicizing 


trust charges have been groupec under 
these seven heads: 


1. it responds to the natural desire 
of people to know beforehand, so far 
as possible, the cost to them of the 
goods or services they seek or are of- 
fered; 

2. it disarms the suspicion that 
trust service is more expensive than 
people of small or even average means 
can afford; 

38. it shows that the charges of a 
trust institution are not greater than 
those of an individual serving in a 
similar capacity; 

4. it convinces people that they are 
not being discriminated against; 

5. it precludes extended discussion 
of rates; 

6. it discourages requests for or 
expectation of concessions; and 


‘Trust Bulletin, February 1947, p. 28; TRUSTS 
AND ESTATES, February 1947, p. 171. 

‘Trust Bulletin, June 1949, p. 17; Stephenson, 
Gilbert T., Studies in Trust Business, Fourth Ser- 
ies (Trust Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York, 1951), p. 178. 

®Banking, January 1955, p. 78. 


School of Banking, 


7. it regularizes what already exists 
in substance that is, standard or 
customary charges for usual services. 





Against Publicizing 


The main arguments against publiciz- 
ing trust charges have been grouped un- 
der these five heads: 

1. it tends to make the minimum 
charges the fixed charges for trust 
service; 

2. it fails to take into account the 
numerous variables in arriving at 
what is fair and reasonable compen- 
sation “in a given case — that is to 
say, it undertakes to standardize 
what does not lend itself to standard- 
ization; 

3. it tends to promote competition 
on rates rather than on quality of 
service; 

4. it may be a stumbling block in 
the way of trust institutions obtain- 
ing later more nearly adequate com- 
pensation for their service; and 

5. it discourages further inquiry 
into trust charges. 

The greater weight of evidence seems 
to be in favor of publicizing. Leaders 
in the trust field, such as those cited, 
favor publicizing. The policy of each 
of the three trust institutions with which 
I have been associated over the past 39 
years has been to publicize their charges, 
and their experience in doing so has 
been satisfactory. 

The Trust Division, in declaring for 
uniform and impartial application of 
minimum fees, is, in effect, declaring 
for standardization and _ publicizing. 
Fees cannot be uniform unless they are 
standardized. One cannot tell whether 
they are being applied impartially un- 
less one knows what they are. 


Need for Uniform Policy 


Among trust institutions generally 
there should be more nearly a uniform- 
ity of policy on publicizing trust charges 
than exists at the present iime. 

In 1949, out of 233 trust institutions 
representing every State only 90 were 
publicizing their charges in any way. 
Of these 233, 51 were in the States 
represented in this Conference and of 
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the 51, 17 then were publicizing their 
charges. 

In any community, where there is a 
difference of policy as to publicizing 
charges, trust institutions that publicize 
are at the disadvantage of risking the 
undercutting of their published charges 
by competitors. Trust institutions that 
do not publicize are at the disadvantage 
of having it said of them by their com- 
petitors and, possibly, by others that 
they do not publicize their charges be- 
cause they want to take advantage of 
the unwary. the uninformed, and the 
credulous. 

It would be advantageous to both 
groups to agree, not as to what their 
charges will be, but on a common policy 
as to publicizing. 


How Should They Be Publicized? 


The four principal mediums for pub- 
licizing trust charges are (1) printed 
or processed cards or sheets, (2) news- 
paper advertisements, (3) pamphlets 
and leaflets, and (4) official pamphlet 
of the trust department. 

In the Study already referred to, out 
of 100 trust institutions that were pub- 
licizing at all, seven were doing so by 
means of printed or processed cards or 
sheets, 22 by newspaper advertisements, 
63 by pamphlets or leaflets, and eight 
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by official pamphlets of their trust de- 
partment. 

Pamphlets and leaflets are the most 
common medium. Some trust institu- 
tions have a master pamphlet in which 
they publicize their charges for each 
of their principal services. Other trust 
institutions have, instead of or in addi- 
tion to one master pamphlet, a separate 
leaflet for each of their principal serv- 
ices. There may be some advantage in 
having both a master pamphlet and a 
series of leaflets. Some inquiriers or 
prospective customers desire informa- 
tion about the charges for all of the 
services the trust institution offers; 
others, about only one of them. 

In my judgment, an official pamphlet 
of the trust department is the most ef- 
fective medium for publicizing trust 
charges. 


Through Official Pamphlet 


A conventional official pamphlet con- 
sists of six parts: (1) the historical 
background of the bank or trust com- 
pany as a trust institution; (2) the 
basic needs of people for the fiduciary 
services offered by the bank or trust 
company; (3) the services offered; (4) 
the general policies of the bank or trust 
company as regards its trust services; 
(5) its schedules of compensation; and 
(6) its suggested form of appointment 
as executor and irustee under will. 

1. The schedules of charges consti- 
tute only one of the six parts of the 
pamphlet, and the inquirer or prospec- 
tive customer may want information on 
matters other than charges. 

2. The pamphlet shows on its face 
that the charges have been determined 
by the board of directors of the insti- 
tution and that, therefore, they must 
have been well considered and are not 
to be changed by an individual officer 
or employee. 

3. The issuance of the pamphlet in 
a series of successive, dated editions 
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enables the trust institution to adjusi 
its charges from time to time and ena- 
ables the inquirer or prospective cus- 
tomer to know the current charges. 

4. The pamphlet makes it clear that 
the published charges, although standard 
for usual service, cannot be applied uni- 
versally, that the amount of time, re- 
sponsibility, trouble, and skill involved 
must be taken into account. 

5. Where the compensation is an al- 
lowance made by the court under a 
statute, the pamphlet can state the statu- 
tory rate or the statutory maximum and 
then state the allowance, within ihe 
statutory maximum, that the trust insti- 
tution will request. 

6. The pamphlet can state not only 
the percentage or amount but also il- 
lustrate the charges. Often illustrations 
are more informative than percentages 
or amounts. 

7. The pamphlet can state not only 
that the trust institution will make the 
same charge or request the same allow- 
nce for serving as co-fiduciary as for 
serving as sole fiduciary but also ex- 
plain why it does so. One pamphlet 
contains the following explanation: 


“The Bank requests the same al- 
lowances or makes the same charge 
for serving as co-executor as for sole 
executor and for serving as co-trustee 
as for sole trustee because it has 
learned from experience that its work 
and its responsibility are not de- 
creased in such cases. If a person de- 
sires to name a co-executor or ¢0- 
trustee with the Bank and that the 
co-executor or co-trustee be compen- 
sated, he should provide for his com- 
pensation in addition to and apart 
from that of the Bank.” 


In the State in which this bank is 
located the compensation under the 
schedules of the bank are so far under 
the statutory maximum that provision 
can be made for ample compensation of 
the individual co-fiduciary without ex- 
ceeding the maximum. 
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&. The pamphlet enables the trust 
institution to explain what it means 
by additional compensation for extra- 
ordinary services. The schedules them- 
selves are of minimum charges for usual 
services. The inquirer or prospective 
customer wants to know what will be 
regarded as unusual services for which 
additional charges would be made or 
allowances requested. One pamphlet con- 
tains the following statement: 


“The following are a few examples 
of extraordinary or unusual services 
for which additional compensation 
may be requested or charged: man- 
aging or liquidating closely held busi- 
nesses or tracts of real property; 
handling contested or litigated mat- 
ters; making special apportionments 
as between income and principal; re- 
mitting on other than regularly sched- 
uled dates; preparing, on special re- 
quest, lists of investments showing 
market value and estimated annual 
income; performing especially: diffi- 
cult or responsible tax service; mak- 
ing distributions to unnamed benefi- 
ciaries.” 

If anyone should be interested in 
what other services by trust institutions 
are regarded as extraordinary, one will 
find a composite list of them in the 
Study, “Pay-as-You-Go Compensation 
for Trustees.””* 

9. The pamphlet enables the trust 
institution to adjust its compensation in 
existing accounts to its current sched- 
ules. In the section on the suggested 
form of appointment it may incorporate 
a provision, somewhat as follows, about 
compensation: 

“For its services as executor and 
trustee the ———— Bank or its suc- 
cessor shall receive the compensation 
stipulated in its regularly adopted 
schedules of compensation in effect 
and applicable at the time the com- 


Stephenson, Gilbert T., Studies in Trust Busi- 
ness, Second Series (Trust Division, American 
Bankers Association, New York, 1944), p. 351 at 
p. 369. 


pensation becomes payable. If the ex- 
ecutor or trustee shall not have such 
schedules in effect and applicable at 
that time, it shall receive compensa- 
tion reasonable for the service ren- 
dered. In no event shall its compensa- 
tion be greater than that allowed by 
law for such service at the time such 
compensation becomes payable.” 


A similar provision would be appro- 
priate for a living trust agreement, a 
managing agency agreement, or any 
other contractual fiduciary instrument. 

If the will or other instrument should 
be silent as to compensation or if it 
should state a rate less than that in the 
pamphlet, the trust institution would be 
free to decline the appointment unless 
or until it was assured of its standard 
rates. 

Having produced witnesses for pub- 
licizing trust charges from the East, the 
South, the Middle West. and the Pacific 
Coast, let me close by quoting a New 
England trustman: 

“There is nothing more American 

— nothing more democratic than for 

a business firm to say, ‘This is what 

we do and this is what we charge 

for doing it,’ and the only business 

I know of where this has not been 

done is the trust business.” 








‘Quoted in address cited in footnote 4. 
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SMALL WONDER 

An executor disregarded the testa- 
tor’s directions to sell his real estate. 
Instead, he rented the real estate 
without court approval. He failed to 
keep records and accounts, and com- 
mingled the estate’s funds with his 
own. After nine years he still had 
failed to state his account. 

The Court revoked his letters testa- 
mentary, stating that the executor 
had managed the estate in “a very 
unorthodox and unbusinesslike man- 
ner.” — Wheatley v. Fleischmann, 
Md. Court of Appeals. 
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Oklahoma Trust Division 
Elects Pralle 


The Oklahoma Bankers Association 
Trust Division held its annual meeting 
in Oklahoma City on May 7th with near- 
ly 100% representation of all trust in- 
stitutions in the state. Joseph H. Wolfe, 
Deputy Manager of American Bankers 
Association and Secretary of the Trust 
Division, was guest speaker before the 
luncheon meeting. He summarized the 
current activities of his Division. 

Informal discussions were held as to 
the means of promoting sponsored at- 
tendance of Law School Deans to Trust 
Conferences as means of furthering im- 
proved relationship with members of the 
bar. 

Waldemar F. Pralle. assistant vice 
president and trust officer, City National 
Bank and Trust Co., Oklahoma City, was 
elected president of the Trust Division, 
succeeding Mac D. Wallace, executive 
vice president and trust officer, First Na- 
tional Bank in Bartlesville. Named as 
vice president was Melvin McClasson, 
trust officer, First National Bank and 
Trust Co., Oklahoma City; and as assis- 
tant secretary and treasurer, Charles B. 
Neal, vice president and trust officer, 
First National Bank and Trust Co., Tul- 
sa. 
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PENSION AND PRorit-SHARING BUSINESS 


THOMAS P. BOWLES, Jr. 


Fellow of the Society of Actuaries; Bowles, Andrews and Towne, Atlanta, Georgia 


T IS ASSUMED THAT YOU ALREADY 
| recognize the need in your commun- 
ity for pension and profit-sharing, and 
that your trust department is capable of 
tackling the job. This business might not 
appear too profitable at the outset. But 
there are substantial hidden values. Be 
sure that your commercial men are as 
much aware of these values as you are. 
Pension and profit-sharing trusts will 
bring other types of new business such 
as: 


a. Personal bank accounts of 
porate officers 

b. Wills, trusts and managing agencies 

ce. Stock transfer agencies 

d. Trusteeship for bond issues 

e. Loans, both commercial and per- 
sonal 

f. Correspondent banks 

g. Charitable foundations 


cor- 


Pension and profit-sharing trusts will 
also bring present customers closer to 
your bank because this business adds an 
additional service link in the chain of 
good customer relations and _ builds 
friendships with younger executives 
who will be top executives tomorrow. 

Many employee benefit plans just 
grow like Topsy without apparent over- 
all design. Direct the attention of your 
customers to the fact that a well-inte- 
grated program of total employee bene- 
fits will be coordinated, consistent, ade- 
quate and equitable. 

Urge the employer to put first things 
first. First, make provision for death, 
then for disability, both the expenses of 
disability and the replacement of in- 
come, both temporary and permanent. 
Then provide for retirement and profit- 
sharing plans. By focusing attention 
upon the need for and requirements of a 
completely integrated program of em- 
ployee benefits crowned with a good pro- 
gram of pension and profit-sharing, you 
will have given your customer sound 
counsel, 

Regardless of the size of your trust 
operations, these principles are as essen- 


From address before Southern Trust Conference, 
May 15, 1958. 
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tial to trust officers as they are to any- 
body who is selling a product: 


a. Acquire a thorough knowledge of 
your product. 

b. Locate the market for the product. 

ce. Contact the prospects in that mar- 
ket. 

d. Creatively apply the selling tech- 
nique and thereby gain customers. 

e. Retain your customers by rendering 
intelligent, imaginative, and per- 
sonal services. 

f. Anticipate the changing needs of 
your customers and modify your 
product to continue to satisfy the 
need. 


Knowledge of Product 


Perhaps the most important thing for 
you, as a salesman, is the conviction 
that your product is as good as the best, 
and that no organization of any kind, 
whether it be another trust company or 
an insurance company, can create and 
develop a product that is superior to 
yours. If you attempt to sell contrary to 
the dictates of your good conscience, 
you will ultimately fail because you can- 
not both render a disservice, by selling 
a product in which you do not believe. 
and attain success. 

One of the most significant changes 
that has occurred in recent years in pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans is the in- 
creased use of trusts as a funding me- 
dium. As a result of this trend there 
have been a_ substantial number of 
switches from the insured to the trusteed 
methods. If you are to convincingly sell 
profit-sharing and pension trusts you 
must first trustee your own bank’s plan. 
In order to do this it is necessary to first 
rid yourself of the fear of “self-insur- 
ance.” You have probably read, in the 
February issue of TRusts AND EsTATEs, 
a very clear presentation by Mr. Robert 
S. Swaim of the concept of self-insurance 
and why there should be no fear of it. 
In that article attention is directed to the 
fact that instead of relying on current 
cash position to meet the bank’s outgo 
each month (such as for a pay-as-you-go 
plan) the bank could create internal re- 
serves in an amount which will approxi- 


mate the total pension cost. Whether the 
reserves are, in fact, adequate is not too 
important since the bank is in a better 
position with than without 
them. Thus, the margin of risk is nar- 
rowed to a fraction of the total cost. 
While the risk of death may be catas- 
trophic since a person may die unexpect- 
ed, he never suddenly lives a long life. 
Improving mortality experience can be 
seen as it develops, and current adjust- 
ments can be made in the internal re- 
serves. 


reserves 


If an employer embraces this concept 
the number of lives involved in a retire- 
ment plan is of not too great significance, 
and a trusteed type plan, with all of its 
other advantages, becomes practical for 
a relatively small group of lives. Actual- 
ly, this risk of an increase in contribu- 
tions or a decrease (through dividends) 
also appears in nearly all forms of group 
insurance contracts since the insurance 
company retains the right to change 
both its premium rates and dividend 
scales from time to time. 

It would be intellectual dishonesty to 
leave the impression that the insured 
plan has no place in the scheme of 
things. However, if you are to be success- 
ful in selling trusteed plans you must be 
convinced that the advantages of the 
trusteed plan tip the scales in your favor. 
Your primary interest is in the advan- 
tages of the trusteed plan as opposed to 
the insured plan. 

a. Investments. A trusteed fund can 
be invested in a diversified portfolio 
which could yield 14% more than could 
be developed under an insurance com- 
pany’s investment operations. It is to be 
noted that the investment income of the 
trusteed plan is entirely exempt from 
Federal income tax which is not the case 
with an insured plan. Currently the net 
effect of Federal income tax upon insur- 
ance company investment incom is 
about 2/10% in yield. Since an increase 
of 1%4% in the net rate of interest 
earned on a fund would decrease the ost 
of a pension from 10 to 13%, it 1 ob- 
vious that a trusteed plan can look :or- 
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ward to a cost advantage over an in- 
cured plan of perhaps 12 to 15%, due to 
the differential in investment operations 
alone. 

The greater investment yield which is 
possible under the trusteed plan is due to 
the greater discretion which may be used 
in the selection of investments. The capi- 
tal appreciation inherent in the invest- 
ment in common stocks will operate to 
the advantage either of the employer in 
reducing future contributions or of the 
employee in increasing the benefits that 
he will ultimately receive. 

b. Incidence of Contributions. Since 
in trusteed plans the assumptions used 
to determine the cost levels cre usually 
more close to current experience, the cur- 
rent levels of contributions to the trust 
are probably lower than under an in- 
sured plan. except in the case of the 
deposit administration type plan, where 
the same advantages are possible. Any 
excess contributions under an insured 
plan will be used ultimately to pay divi- 
dends or to offset declining mortality or 
interest rates. The employer has com- 
plete freedom of choice as to the way he 
may build up his pension funds or “in- 
ternal reserves” under a trusteed plan 
subject only to the specific limitations of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

c. Taxes. There is no Federal income 
tax on the interest income of a trust nor 
is there any state premium tax payable 
on contributions by the employer to the 
trust. Both of these taxes are applicable 
to insured plans. 

d. Expenses. The trusteed plan incurs 
none of the usual agency expenses and 
commissions payable under an insured 
plan. 

e. Freedom of Transfer of Funds. 
One of the great values of the trusteed 
plan is the freedom of the employer in 
changing his trustee, whether it be a cor- 
porate lrustee or an insurance company. 
Upon proper notice there can be a trans- 
fer of the assets of the trust from one 
trustee to another without penalty or 
burdensome red tape. 
The 


f. Sr mmary. comparison _ be- 


tween !he insured and trusteed approach 
is based on the assumption that the in- 
sured }'an would be administered under 
a dep: -it administration contract. Costs 
under «n insured plan using individual 
policie’ would be considerably higher. 
prime y because of the higher admin- 
‘strat: and sales expense resulting from 
the “;>-ail.” as opposed to the “whole- 
sale,” . »proach. 

The omparisons of differences in ex- 
pense -e not intended to minimize the 
other tangible considerations enumer- 
ated i detail elsewhere. There are no 
JUNE 1258 


categorical answers as to which method 
of funding is the better approach. The 
final answer can be arrived at only after 
an objective and intelligent analysis has 
been made of the pros and cons of each 
method, taking into consideration the in- 
tangible as well as tangible factors ap- 
plicable to the case at hand. 

Some of the ways in which your trust 
departments may develop well-trained, 
“knowledgeable” personnel are as fol- 
lows: 


a. Send your personnel to schools 
where they can learn about em- 
ployee benefit plans. In Atlanta 
next week there will be a five-day 
school for trust officers involving a 
rigorous program of training in 
depth in the whole area of pension 
and profit-sharing plans including 
the techniques of selling trusts. 

b. Use the assistance of experts in 
the field to conduct training pro- 
grams for your commercial men so 
that traveling from area to area 
they can intelligently and with 
some authority discuss pension and 
profit-sharing plans. They shovld 
be able to develop the thinking of 
your customers to the point where 
they will send for representatives 
of your trust department. If your 
commercial department men can be 
carriers of the “gospel,” they can 
cultivate a substantial market for 
you. 

c. Use textbooks and advisory serv- 
ices. 


The Market 


Your customers and prospective cus- 
tomers are of two classes: readymade 
and those not yet made. 

Your readymade customers have con- 
fidence in your bank. You already know 
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a lot about their business. Review with 
your commercial department the pension 
and profit-sharing picture of each of the 
customers with whom you are already 
intimately acquainted. Do they know 
that your bank and trust department are 
prepared to be of assistance to them in 
the development, installation and servic- 
ing of retirement and _ profit-sharing 
plans? 

The traveling commercial men should 
leave the presidents and other executives 
of your customers ideas which create an 
interest in your pension and profit-shar- 
ing trust services. Many of your corre- 
spondent banks would probably, if 
asked, trustee their plan with you. Note 
the number of larger banks that have al- 
ready developed a correspondent bank 
plan. Of course, the commercial men 
cannot effectively do this until they com- 
plete a program of training. There are 
organizations willing to come into your 
bank and conduct such a program for 
you. 

You know the terrific industrial poten- 
tial of this whole Southeast area. The 
records indicate that pension and profit- 
sharing trust business has just begun to 
emerge in this area. People look with 
envy upon this area as a land of promise, 
offering staggering possibilities for 
growth. Other groups interested in get- 
ting this business are launching an in- 
tensive program of development and pro- 
motion. The customers with whom you 
come in contact through your commer- 
cial men and your trust department 
represent just one fraction of your total 
market. As trustee of individual trusts, 
you have access to donors and benefici- 








Sure, you dislike seeing customers move away. 
But when they’re headed for Georgia, at least you 
can place them in good hands with an introduc- 
tion to the Trust Officers of First National Bank. 
These experienced officers assure newcomers of 
intelligent, efficient estate handling. 

Get free copies of First National’s estate 
planning booklet for your customers who are 
moving to Georgia. 
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aries who occupy positions of responsi- 
bility in business and industry. Every 
bank here has on its Board influential 
men in the community of business. The 
president and the top executive officers 
of the bank are, in turn, on the boards 
of other companies. What are these com- 
panies doing about their pension and 
profit-sharing plans? 

Your market is not merely people. It 
is people plus needs and people plus pur- 
chasing power. You are dealing with a 
need that is ever-present, a need that 
has been created by the desire of the 
great mass of people for security. The 
product you sell involves one facet of the 
total security program. The purchasing 
power is there because you are constant- 
ly in contact with those corporations 
that have the purchasing power. If it is 
not there it soon will be because all busi- 
ness will eventually have programs for 
retirement and profit-sharing. 

Factors at work which will accelerate 
the development of plans will be the con- 
tinued industrialization of your geo- 
graphical area, the greater awareness of 
employers of the need for pension plans 
to forestall the advance and growth of 
unions, a Jenkins-Keogh type bill mak- 
ing available pension plans for individ- 
uals, the banks’ trusteeing their own 
plans, and the opportunities of invest- 
ment of the trust assets in securities of 
the employer. Certain newly developed 
areas offer opportunities for selling pen- 
sion and profit-sharing trusts: 


a. Variable Annuity; 
b. Multi-employer plans; 


c. Application and use of common 


trusts in pension and profit-sharing 
planning; 

d. Growing trust business developing 
from welfare plans, including vaca- 
tion, health and accident, and pen- 
sion plans; 

e. Pooled plans for single employers 
in a given area; 

f. Retirement plans and profit-shar- 
ing plans as supplementary to each 
other. 


Contact Prospects 


After the market has been researched, 
clearly defined and set forth in some de- 
tail, you must then consider the tech- 
niques whereby you can bring these cus- 
tomers into your bank and sell them. 
The commercial men, as salesmen for 
the trust department, can bring them in. 
Your top executive officers who serve on 
the boards of other companies can bring 
those companies into your trust depart- 
ments. You can conduct forums for in- 
dustries in your area. You can utilize 
the assistance of organizations which 
specialize in such work to come into your 
bank and conduct a forum in your name. 
It is sponsored by you, conducted by 
you, but the consultants can furnish you 
the assistance you need for an effective 
presentation to business and industry. 
This is selling. 

Take a forum on the road and make 
it a caravan in areas where you have 
centers of influence. This is selling. 

The use of a Retirement Planning 
Manual such as one prepared by our 
company can be of great help. This is 
selling. 

You may use monthly letters to cus- 
tomers telling the story of pensions and 
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profit-sharing trusts and, more particul. 


arly, telling your bank’s story. These let 
ters can be prepared by service organiza. 
tions and mailed to customers of your 
choosing. This technique would bring to 
the desk of each person an interesting 
message from you about pensions an¢ 
profit-sharing trusts. If monthly produc. 
tion is too often you could arrange for ; 
bi-monthly letter. Don’t send newsletter 
filled with technical discussion of tax 
regulations. Send something the presi. 
dent will read. 

Trade journals, magazines, news. 
papers, radio and TV provide outlets for 
your story. Have your trust man appear 
before civic clubs, chambers of com- 
merce and professional groups. Use vis- 
ual aids. It is obvious that the bringing 
in of prospects can be considerably aid- 
ed by carefully designed advertising 
which will “make the necessary product 
appear attractive and your attractive 
product seem necessary to the customer.” 
It matters not whether you are selling 
trust business or potatoes, you have to 
get the attention of the people, offer 
them something of value, create a desire 
for the product and motivate people to 
come into your trust company to pur- 
chase the product. 


Salesmanship 


Salesmen are not born, they are made. 
They are made by good training and 
they are made better salesmen by moti- 
vation. Selling is, indeed, a creative 
function, requiring creative imagination. 
Disraeli once said, “Imagination gov- 
erns the world.” 

Imagination is vital to the trust sales- 
man. A salesman translates a man’s de- 
sires and needs into a product which will 
satisfy them. Even though you have a 
program of training and education, |o- 
cating customers and bringing them in, 
your efforts will come to naught unless 
you sell them. Your job is to help those 
who aspire to salesmanship organize the 
knowledge they have, teach them some 
of the techniques, and motivate them. 
Thus, they can effectively transmit their 
knowledge to people in a way so con 
vincing that they will purchase the prod- 
uct. 

The selling of trust business is a slow 
process that requires constant imagina- 
tion, vision, tenacity, persistenc) and 
courage. There are no real shortcuts. It’s 
a long trail filled with planning, study, 
thought and hard work. It takes time for 
this selling to bear fruit. You must fol- 
low a consistent program, constantly 
improving your service. You wi!! pr 
mote good relations with your resent 
customers, who will lead you to others. 
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A Tested System for 


Trust Operations 


NOEL T. ROBINSON 


Vice President and Trust Officer, Central National Bank and Trust Company, 


7E USE ONE OF THE NATIONALLY 

known trust account posting ma- 
chines and do not feel that we are quite 
large enough for the punch card or 
electronic system but very shortly we 
will have to make another change. 

As each asset is set upon our present 
system, we make an addressograph plate 
for it. This plate gives us a multitude 
of information and is coded to tell us 
the type of account, the account num- 
ber, and the name of the trust. There 
is also provision to include the officer 
by number who handles said account. 
Ve likewise use other symbols which 
sive us investment information such as 
whether approval is required, 
whether a court order should be first 
attained. and whether or not we have a 


prior 


co-trustee. The stocks especially may be 
classified as to the industry by using a 
number. The acquisition value may like- 
wise be incorporated in the plate. 

This system is very helpful when we 
review our various trust accounts as 
the trust investment committee is quite 
interested to whether the asset 
purchased by us or 
whether it was deposited in the account 
in its inception. whether or not we are 
to use our own discretion, or whether 
we have those investments approved by 
some member of the family or an ad- 
Viser named in the instrument. 

We likewise print our original entry 
tickets a week or so before the entry 
is to he made — one copy going to the 
auditor. another to be used for posting 
purposes, while the third is used as a 
receipt to the customer, especially where 
the asset is a mortgage or a contract 
showing interest and principal payment 
or where it is a piece of real estate show- 
ing the amount of rent to be collected. 


know 
Was originally 


Right Copies of Form 


For ihe purchase or sale of securities, 


we have adopted a set of forms made 
up of «ight separate copies, and all of 
the infurmation for the various depart- 
—_—_ 
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ments is made at one time. The first 
one is the master copy. It is marked 
whether it is a buy or sell item; it has 
the date, the account number, the price, 
and the name of the broker. The next 
division on the master copy describes 
the asset and a space is provided for 
the acquisition cost or selling price and 
the date the asset was acquired or sold. 

The second copy of this form is di- 
rected to the employee in charge of the 
addressograph department who then 
knows whether the plate should be re- 
moved entirely or whether a new plate 
should be made if it is a new asset. 

The next copy acts as a vault trans- 
action copy, which the auditor will keep 
until the proceeds of sale have been 
credited or the asset is placed in the 
vault. 

The next copy has income tax infor- 
mation such as the selling price or ac- 
quisition cost, date acquired and the 
date sold, this eliminating the tedious 
job at the end of the year of going back 
over the entire year’s work to find out 
whether there is a capital gain or loss 
on that asset. 

Another copy is for the secretary who 
prepared the minutes for the Trust Com- 
mittee, making it unnecessary to ask 
questions of the officer handling the ac- 
count. 

Another acts as the receipt 
which the broker signs when he accepts 
the delivery of the asset while another 
one acts as a transmittal advice that the 
asset is being sent to the transfer agent. 

Finally, a memo copy is given to the 
officer handling that account so that he 
may check at a later date to see whether 
everything has been done as directed 
and it also reminds him that if an asset 
was sold there may be funds to be re- 
invested. 


copy 


Daily Entries 


After the trust teller balances for 
the day, the original entry tickets af- 
fecting income of an asset, or principal 
as to a purchase or sale, or payment, 
are then sorted by trust number; and 


a blotter is made showing all debits and 
credits affecting cash income or prin- 
cipal and other types of investments, 
which are totaled by the bookkeeper and 
posted to the control account. We have 
two journal sheets, one as it applies to 
all cash transactions, the other as it 
applies to the property account. The 
journal sheets are so arranged that as 
the information is placed on the cash 
ledger sheet, it also prints on the 
journal. Then as the bookkeeper posts 
the property ledger, the journal is so 
placed as to reflect all of the informa- 
tion in the property columns with the 
additional information that the first and 
second pickups of old balances are 
shown on the journal for proof of the 
correct posting of the transaction. 


In addition to having a ledger card 
for each asset, we also have a liabilities 
payable ledger so that if the trust has 
borrowed any money or has any other 
obligation it will always be a warning 
to the officer in the event the account is 
closed that some one other than a bene- 
ficiary has an interest in the account. 

A daily statement is prepared show- 
ing the correct amount of assets and 
liabilities in the various accounts, the 
type of assets, the invested income and 
invested principal, together with un- 
invested income and uninvested prin- 
cipal in the various types of ac- 
counts. There is also a_ provision 
for trust fees, which shows the amount 
collected each day and a running total 
for the month or years. This daily state- 
ment was prepared to make it easier 
to make the annual report to the Federal 
Reserve System when a call is made, 
and the information as it appears on 
this daily statement makes it simple to 
transpose these figures on the call re- 
port. On the reverse side of this daily 
statement is a reconciliation and a de- 
tail listing of outstanding checks, show- 
ing the balance on deposit in the com- 
mercial department, the trust balance 
less any checks outstanding. 


The report to the court and benefi- 


-- 
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ciaries, until approximately ten years 
ago, was one on the most time-consum- 
ing matters with which our trust de- 
partment had to deal. Today we have a 
very simple report to make; it might 
be a little expensive in the way it is 
done now, but comparing the cost of 
labor as against the cost of machinery 
and supplies, we feel that we are get- 
ting the job done now for practically 
nothing. We have our own camera and 
we make a negative of our ledger sheet 
reducing the paper to legal size; from 
this negative as many copies as are 
needed may be prepared. 


Division of Work 


We have found it advisable io pre- 
pare all of our own income tax re- 
turns except where a corporation is in- 
volved and where the estate retained 
the accountant who did work for the 
testator prior to his death. 

As the trust department grows in 
size, we think it necessary to depart- 
mentalize it, such as having one officer 
with an assistant or two handle all of 
the estates and another all of the court 
accounts such as trusts under will and 
guardianships, while another handles 
the living trusts and agency accounts. 
Prior to setting up our department this 
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way, new business was assigned to the 
officer who could best handle it at the 
time, and it was difficult to know who 
was handling what account. 

As new accounts come in, we set up 
the assets immediately, notifying the 
transfer agents and dividend disbursing 
agents of the fact that all future divi- 
dends should come to us. 


It is important to have an interested- 
parties index because many times a 
check will come in made payable to the 
bank without further identification. The 
interested-parties index will identify the 
name of the party and his address and 
indicate the trust in which that particu- 
lar party is interested. We have a central 
files system and feel that any personal 
information regarding the trust should 
not be made available to everybody in 
the bank so we merely report to the 
central file the name of the person, his 
address, and the fact that he is doing 
business with the Trust Department. We 
have found this to be helpful in many 
cases. 


Other Suggestions 


Very few trust departments give 
thought to the fact that a department 
could be charged with negligence if an 
insurance policy expired without its 
being brought to the attention of ihe 
officer in charge. A tickler card could 
be misfiled, and ihe insurance agency 
could overlook the fact that a policy 
was about to expire. We therefore carry 
an errors and omissions policy. The 
premium is not too large, and if ithe 
policy is not renewed and you have a 
loss, you will be covered. 

Use of nominee registration of stocks 
avoids delay in transferring and is eco- 
nomical by eliminating the necessity of 
a multitude of supporting documents 
for the transfer agent. 

If you place a part of your trust 
funds in a so-called time deposit ac- 
count of the bank, you are helping the 


bank on its reserves; this is perfec'|) 
legal so long as you do not abuse thx 


situation. In fact, the Board of Gov: rn. 


nors of the Federal Reserve Sysien 
has approved the handling of wnin. 
vested funds providing a certain sched. 
ule is followed. We write down the »al. 
ance of funds on deposit with the com. 
mercial bank on the 15th of each 
month. We then make note of the low. 
est balance any time during the month, 
taking seventy per cent of this minimun 
balance as one part of the computation, 
adding thirty per cent of all estate and 
escrow funds to determine the iotal 
amount which could be made available 
for the time deposit account. Even 
though the amount available might be 
twice as much as the amount actually 
on deposit we have never exceeded ithe 
available amount for this account. If 
you take advantage of this savings for 
your bank, you should write a letter 
to the commercial department request- 
ing them to transfer the desired amount 
to a special time deposit account with 
the understanding that this deposit will 
not be subject to withdrawal unless a 
thirty-day notice is given. We receive 
no interest on this deposit so we do not 
have to allocate any earnings to the 
respective trusts. 

At some stage of the growth of your 
institution, you should establish a mini- 
mum fee and stick to it. You should 
examine thoroughly “Cost Accounting.” 
by the ABA Trust Division, and_ put 
yourself on a cost basis. 

A & B 
@ First National Bank of Minneapolis 
has moved all divisions of its Trust De- 
partment to the new third floor of the 
First National-Soo Line Building, which 
recently was added above the main bank- 
ing lobby. Previously the Trust Depart- 
ment was in several locations in the 
New York Life Building, soon to be 
torn down. The new trust quarters will 
serve until completion of First National's 
28-story building in 1960. 
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SIXTH DISTRICT TRUST EARNINGS 
UP IN 1957 


W. M. DAVIS 


Financial Economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


HE AVERAGE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
pole during 1957 in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District produced com- 
missions and fees of $247,000, which 
were 20% greater than in 1956. Total 
expenses of $221,000 also represented a 
rise of 10%. Net earnings before taxes, 
therefore, although higher than in 1956, 
rose less than total earnings, and net 
earnings after taxes came to only about 
1% of total commissions and fees, some- 
what lower than in 1956. After allow- 
ance for deposit credit, net earnings of 
the average trust department came to 
16% of its total income, up from 14% 
in 1956. 

Sixth District member banks reported 
total trust income of $10,300,000 for 
1957. This was 11% higher than the $9,- 
255,000 reported in 1956, but the rate 
was a little lower than the 14% gain in 
total bank income for these banks during 
the year. 

Total earnings before taxes of trust 
departments averaged 3% of total bank 
earnings during both years, but at some 
banks accounted for well over 10% of 
gross income. 

Of the 24 trust departments that re- 
ported in both last years’ surveys, 19 
had an increase in income and 5 a de- 
crease. There are no strictly comparable 
figures for individual banks throughout 
the nation. Judging from a tabulation of 
1957 earnings reports appearing in the 
last three issues of TRUsTs AND EsTATES 
Magazine, however, banks in the nation 
did somewhat better than those in our 
survey — only three out of about 225 
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banks listed there reported a decline in 
total earnings during the year. 

Trusts, including both personal and 
corporate accounts, supplied about 42% 
of total trust income at the 30 banks in- 
cluded in our survey. Most of this came 
from personal accounts. Estates was next 
in importance, accounting for 35% of 
the total. Agency functions brought in 
19% and the balance of 4% represented 
pension and profit-sharing trusts. 

The 24 banks that participated in our 
survey in both years reported a gain of 
only 3% in the dollar value of assets, 
from $2,006 million to $2,061 million. 
The number of accounts increased about 


OC 
“O /0O+- 


Net Earnings 


How did trust departments fare dur- 
ing 1957 from the standpoint of net 
earnings? Since expenses increased at 
about the same rate as total income, net 
earnings before income taxes rose from 
$386,000 in 1956 to only $393,000 in 
1957. After taxes and allowance for de- 
posit credits, which were somewhat high- 
er than the year before, net trust earn- 
ings showed a sizable increase from 
1956. 

Trust departments of the banks in our 
survey, therefore, did somewhat better 
as far as net earnings are concerned than 
other departments of the bank. Total 
bank expenses increased at a faster rate 
than income and left net profits only 
about 3% higher than in 1956. 

These totals are influenced consider- 
ably by a few very large trust depart- 
ments. A look at individual trust depart- 
ments gives a somewhat different story. 
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We find that 14 of the 30 departments 
had net losses (before income taxes or 
adjustment for deposit credit). Five de- 
partments still showed losses after credit 
for deposits with the commercial bank- 
ing department. 

The data presented in our tabulations 
of the survey results were derived in a 
manner that minimizes the influence of 
the large departments. The various ratios 
presented are averages of individual 
bank ratios rather than computations 
made directly from dollar aggregates. 
This method gives each bank equal 
weight regardless of size. It is likely to 
give results, therefore, that are more 
representative of the group than other 
methods. 

I would like to make three points in 
connection with the survey: First, we 
would like an expression from trust 
people about how useful this information 
is. Second, we wonder if this informa- 
tion could be expressed in more useful 
form. Finally, we call attention to the 
relationship of record keeping to the ac- 
curacy of the results. Different methods 
of determining overhead, for example, 
indicate a need for some uniformity 
among the banks in recording that item. 
Suggestions for improvement will be 
very much appreciated. 
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A Credo on 


Personnel Training 


JAMES M. SLAY 


Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Virginia 


N THE PRESENT EXECUTIVE RUNGS OF 

banking, there are vacancies for 
which leaders must be found. The trust 
function of American banking must, 
therefore, produce not only leaders for 
its own phase of banking but it must 
assume a responsibility for producing 
leaders for the other phase of our busi- 
ness. 

I pose three questions, which roll 
easily off the tongue; the answers come 
with more difficulty : 

1. What are the objectives, long and 
short range, of a Trust Depart- 
ment? 

2. What are Trust Departments cur- 
rently doing to arrive at such ob- 
jectives? 

3. What are the problems indigenous 


to the development of a competent 
trust officer? 


The Alpha and Omega of the develop- 
mental process of a trust officer or any 
other executive is leadership. The areas 
which I shall touch upon, therefore, will 
include the responsibility of the bank 
for the development of leadership, the 
responsibilities of the individual for the 
development of leadership, and finally, 
a description of personal requisites of 
the trust officer himself. 


Institutional Responsibility 


In dealing with the responsibilities 
of the institution itself, I shall brush by 
the finding, selecting, and hiring of 
candidates and go immediately into the 
development of trust personnel, as the 
matter of getting the raw material in 
through the front door is secondary to 
what happens to that material inside the 
bank. 

For the institution determined to solve 
the problem of executive development 
or management succession, what are the 
accepted methods of attack? First, there 
are several types of outside training 
programs. We have been bombarded in 
recent years with brochures describing 
tailored programs of executive training. 
Psychologists, sociologists, and men in 
the banking industry itself in collabora- 
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tion with members of the faculties of 
schools of business administration have 
joined in a trend which has rapidly 
grown into a little industry of its own. 
Within a cost range of $100 to $1,000 
either the aspiring executive or the head 
man himself may attend these schools in 
order to become acquainted with the 
administrative and managerial prob- 
lems of friends and competitors and 
bathe himself in the literature which dis- 
cusses new techniques, systems, and 
business philosophies. 


Many of these courses of study are 
good. There is no question that a cer- 
tain amount of formal training, class- 
room procedure, and controlled experi- 
mentation can be more efficient than the 
old trial-and-error system. However, pro- 
grams often contain an element of arti- 
ficiality as any formal educational sys- 
tem does; but the collective wisdom and 
experience of these men from the uni- 
versity centers of our nation and the 
outstanding business men who work with 
them are extremely valuable. 


A second method of outside training 
are working conferences or banking 
schools set up and manned by various 
State banking associations. Usually of 
about two weeks’ duration, these con- 
ferences offer a double-edged opportun- 
ity for bankers. Here ideas and tech- 
niques on the working level are dis- 
cussed and analyzed. Herein both the 
potential bank official and the president 
have opportunities to gain something 
for themselves. This type of conference 
invariably adds a cubit to the stature 
of both faculty and students. 


There are also inside programs or in- 
bank executive and managerial develop- 
ment processes. These range from almost 
100% formalized in aspect, complete 
with classroom lectures and laboratory 
work, to a semi-formal system including 
certain aspects of on-the-job training. 
In many quarters an accepted part of 
one of these formalized training pro- 
grams is a procedure referred to by 
many as the “rotation” process wherein 
the specimen is moved around from de- 


partment to department with the avowed 
purpose of gaining an overall picture of 
the organization’s operations. I do not 
decry this process altogether, but | 
would admonish that the atmosphere of 
artificiality or the “county fair” method, 
as I prefer to call it, can bring difficul- 
ties. It can engender a spirit on the part 
of the patient that since he is temporar- 
ily “visiting” from place to place and 
since he is actually in the hands of the 
doctors, he bears no real responsibility. 
This is not only dangerous, it is unfair. 
So far as his development is concerned, 
it is often a very questionable form of 
protection. 


We make a mistake when we search 
for an easy process of leadership de- 
velopment. One cannot take the human 
being whose developmental process it- 
self is the most dynamic we know and 
contain it in a series of freezing proc- 
esses like Mr. Birdseye’s. The develop- 
ment of an individual is a slow but a logi- 
cal unfolding. It is not a process which 
lends itself eternally to a superimposed 
series of formalized classroom sessions 
and controlled experiments. The organi- 
zation, the chief executive, or the indi- 
vidual who allows the future to ride en- 
tirely on formalized training programs 
is building on misplaced confidence. 


These are what I refer to as the re- 
sponsibilities of management: 


1. The creation of an atmosphere 
favorable to full growth and devel- 
opment of the potential within the 
bank. 

2. The encouragement to make use of 
specific aids that are available 
within the American banking struc- 
ture. 

38. Management adherence to and 
sponsorship of a philosophy that 
concerns itself meaningfully with 
management succession. 

4. Further implementation of this 
philosophy by the setting up of 
in-bank training progress — for- 
mal or informal. 


This is as far as the responsibility of 
management should go — indeed. as 
far as it can go. From this point on. the 
individual must take over. 
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Individual Responsibility 


“Leaders” possess native intelligence 
and education. They possess an ability 
to get along with people. They inspire 
confidence by their own confidence. 
They demonstrate an aggressiveness 
which is contagious. They have the 
knack of adjusting themselves to situa- 
tions. They demonstrate a maturity 
which commands attention and respect, 
and they possess a simple human warmth 
recognizable by those with whom they 
come in contact. 

Look closely at these characteristics 
and rediscover for yourself a realistic 
and encouraging fact: There are no born 
leaders. 

The secret of leadership can be told 
by the little child who follows the exam- 
ple of someone he likes. It can be told 
by the soldier in combat who follows 
with a “professional faith” his platoon 
leader. It can be told also by the worker 
whose manager “helps” by teaching an 
example. There is no recognized list of 
innate characteristics and abilities which 
would preclude the majority of people 
at birth from assuming responsibilities. 

In the honest attempts of banks to 
solve their executive problems, it is 
likely that sins have been committed in 
the name of “management succession.” 
The cult of the formalized training pro- 
gram has fastened its glistening eye 
upon us and we are fascinated by it. It 
may be time for us to shake ourselves 
in order to take a clear look before be- 
coming completely mesmerized. 

Beating the drums for executive self- 
development is not to be construed as a 
completely negative attitude toward any 
formalized program. The wealth of ex- 
perience and information undergirding 
formal instructional techniques should 
be used to advantage by the individual. 
Individual development must be aided 
by the formal program, not stymied by 
it or unmercifully “trimmed” to fit it. 


—_—_ 


Of necessity, any executive development 
program must be different in each in- 
dustry or organization. It is illogical 
therefore, to allow the concept of execu- 
tive development to narrow, to become 
completely formalized, explicit, or defini- 
tive. True executive development pro- 
gram like the genuine educational pro- 
gram is composed of teacher and pupil. 
It depends on a correct relationship be- 
tween top management and _ potential 
management. Both sides must accept 
their responsibilities, but the emphatic 
responsibility must be on the side of the 
individual. 

Unless we have a generation of indi- 
viduals who are willing to take a great 
measure of the responsibility for chart- 
ing their own courses, we shall not see 
the emergence of a virulent leadership 
which not only banking but our entire 
nation must have. There is no real de- 


velopment, save self-development. Of 


course, individuals need help, guidance, 
encouragment, and constructive critical 
appraisals but the wise tutor knows that 
real teaching can go no further than the 
creation of the proper atmosphere and 
environment for self-development. From 
that point on, he must rely on the 
initiative, enthusiasm, and determina- 
tion of his student. Here is where the 
responsibility of the individual comes 
into play. The way in which he reacts to 
the atmosphere set for him is the de- 
terminant in his self-development. Self- 
discipline, a questioning attitude, and a 
plan — form the framework of his own 
development program. 

An over-emphasis on formalized train- 
ing can result in the loss of golden hours 
of experience on a job. The experience 
of having specific responsibilities, of 
having tasks to follow through cannot be 
replaced by study, observation, or con- 
ference. I classify formalized executive 
development as an adjunct to the genu- 
ine article: professional self-development. 
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Doing Business with People 


While I do not subscribe to the theory 
that personnel management is the most 
important single aspect of American 
business today, I do maintain that any 
person holding an executive-type posi- 
tion — president, supervisor, or man- 
ager — must realize that 75% of his 
job is a human relations job. Until re- 
cently the overwhelming emphasis in the 
business world was on technological de- 
velopment. Encouragingly enough, the 
development of the human resources has 
now earned its place of importance. As 
the American educational structure 
needs a sound balance between the 
teacher and the scholar, just so does the 
American industrial structure have a 
need for both the administrator and the 
technician. We have reached the point 
in American commerce and _ industry 
where we realize the great need for “in- 
dustrial statesmanship”; the philosophy 
of business which has for its central 
theme the determination to accomplish 
the economic goals and objectives and 
at the same time to achieve human goals 
and objectives. 

The superior executive has a working 
knowledge of psychological and socio- 
logical principles of human behavior. He 
knows that there are no laws for human 
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For the second consecutive. year, 
over one hundred lawyers located 
in Atlanta and six other Georgia 
cities drew Wills for their clients 
naming the Fulton National as 
Executor and Trustee. In addi- 
tion, many lawyers have recently 
named the Fulton National as 
their executor. 
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behavior, but that there are certain com- 
mon denominators among men. He 
recognizes that certain basic needs must 
be fulfilled, that as a gregarious animal 
he needs a feeling of belongingness, that 
to feel “secure” among the world of 
men is necessary to his well-being, and, 
finally, that he needs objectives toward 
which to strive, if not to reach. The 
executive is aware that he has a responsi- 
bility for aiding the fulfillment of these 
needs that extends beyond his business 
organization. 


Successful leaders do not simply 
emerge from nowhere. They develop 
themselves through a carefully and con- 
sciously executed program, with atten- 
tion to more aspects of development than 
mere job knowledge or know-how. Self- 
development calls for self-discipline, the 
development of a critical and keen self- 
insight, and it calls for the individual 
assumption of a great deal of responsi- 


bility. It is not an easy program, but ° 


the results are worth the effort. 


Requisites of a Trust Officer 


A successful trust officer must be 
highly skilled. There are intangible 
qualities, the possession or lack of pos- 
session of which stands out more clearly 
in a trust officer than in any business I 
know of. In addition to the fact that he 
has to call upon a high degree of tech- 
nical skill, the trust officer must exhibit 
certain qualities which are vital. We 
have discussed some of the ingredients 
of leadership. The trust officer must have 
these. We have cited the basic urges of 
human beings. The trust officer must be 
acutely aware of these. We have dis- 
cussed the importance of the human re- 
lations area in modern business. The 
trust officer must actively subscribe to 
solid principles of human relations. 


There remains one area I should like 
to use as my conclusion: The trust officer 
must regard certain aspects of his work 
as almost a sacred trust. In helping to 
manage the affairs of survivors, or sick 
and confused human beings, he stands 
as a confidence-inspiring figure in a de- 
pendency relationship which is awesome 
in its responsibility. He must be able to 
go far beyond the skills of accounting, 
auditing, investment procedures, and 
estate planning. He must actually assume 
the role of guiding the personal and 
financial destinies of those whose fu- 
tures have been entrusted to him. 


In such times he will find that a care- 
ful cultivation of commodities of in- 
finite more value than the development 
of business technique is important. He 
will find that he must be able to draw 





upon and exhibit such qualities as hu. 
mility, faith, integrity, and maturity, 
These are unpurchasable and, at the 
same time, hallmarks of a trust officer. 


The possession of the quality of Au. 
mility is an admission of the limitations 
as well as capabilities of man. There is 
nothing degrading or weak in the ad. 
mission of the presence and superiorit) 
of a force stronger than finite man. || 
is the quality that compels a man to be. 
lieve that all men are free and that all 
must have equal opportunity. 

Faith is not an adornment of the 
leader. It is a necessity. It is an active, 
not a passive mode of living and work- 
ing. It is the necessary underpinning on 
which our world must be built. Faith in 
one’s self, faith in one’s fellow man, and 
faith in a supreme being must be stand. 
ard equipment for the man who leads. 


Integrity causes a man to react in the 
same way each time a test is made of 
morals, ethics, or principles. It is a 
recognizable moral and ethical con- 
sistency. Reputation may be what others 
consider us to be or say we are, but 
character is what we, ourselves, know 
we are. The world needs this moral and 
ethical consistency as perhaps never be- 
fore. There is no national consistency 
which does not begin with the forging 
of individual ethical consistency. 

There is no immature leader. Matur- 
ity, therefore, is a characteristic which 
must be included in any description of a 
leader. Maturity is a consideration for 
others in any act or decision. It is an 
acute and a responsible awareness of 
others. It is the quality of being honest 
with one’s self and, therefore, with 
others. The mature person is the one 
who has found the proper balance be- 
tween self-confidence and unwarranted 
self-affection. The mature person is nol 
fearful of making a decision when the 
need arises, nor is he unwilling to ac- 
cept the responsibility of it. 

Business leadership — the centrifugal 
power of the strongest nation on earth 
— cannot longer turn a deaf ear to ils 
responsibility. The building and guaran- 
teeing of sound philosophies for men to 
live by must not be irreconcilable with 
the principles of sound business in the 
Christian world of our generation. 


A A A 


e The nonprofit foundation for a n@ 
tional advertising campaign for com 
mercial banks at its first meeting de 
cided on a headquarters in Philadephia 
with Morris R. Brownell, vice pres ‘ent, 
Philadelphia National Bank, as «ail 
man, 
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DEVELOPING TRUST BUSINESS 
THROUGH THE PROFESSIONS 


J. BEN MOORE 


Vice President and Trust Officer, First National Bank, Atlanta 


IFE UNDERWRITERS, BEING BUSINESS 
Tend and not restricted by ethics 
from soliciting business, are likely to in- 
terest more people in trust business than 
attorneys and accountants combined, At- 
lanta has 2,000 life underwriters in 
contrast to 17 full-time new business 
men at the four Atlanta trust banks. 
The more successful of these are con- 
tinually looking for new approaches and 
third party influence can be a tre- 
mendous help. 

Trust officers need to inform life un- 
derwriters of the help available to them. 
Most general agents welcome a talk at 
the agency meeting on the mutual ad- 
vantages of cooperation and the uses 
of life insurance in an_ estate plan. 
Pamplhets on tax savings for estates, on 
the state intestacy law, andother litera- 
ture can assist the underwriters, particu- 
larly those who use an indirect approach 
— the “will approach,” “estate plan- 
ning approach” or “tax approach.” One 
of the million dollar round table mem- 
bers, for example, gets his prospect into 
a trust department without ever mention- 
ing life insurance. 

Always get the life underwriter to 
discuss his ideas with you prior to 
bringing in his customer. If you see a 
need in the estate for life insurance, 
make the suggestion to.the customer and 
heartily recommend its purchase. Third 
party influence is a two-way street. A 
wife may complain about the amount of 
insurance her husband owns, but a 
widow never does. 

The attorney is going to be in on 
every will at some point, and whether 
he initiates it or not, strongly influences 
his client’s ultimate decisions. Besides 


being a source of new business, he will 
be working with the trust officer in the 
administration of the estate, where an 
atmos;here of mutual trust and co- 
Operai on is most desirable. 


The important point is not to infringe 


on th» attorney’s field. The trust de- 
part ot should not practice law in any 
sense { the phrase, nor indicate a will- 
Ingne.s and ability to give legal advice. 
This | the attorney’s field and his liveli- 
hood. \ bank should have a policy and 
Sumr sry of address before Southern Trust 
Confercce, May 16, 1958. 
JuNE 1958 


inflexible rule that it will not draw 
legal documents and, unless conditions 
indicate another procedure, that it will 
employ the attorney who drew the will 
to represent the estate. The significance 
of such a policy can be seen in the case 
of one attorney in a small town with 
no trust department who habitually 
steered his clients away from naming an 
Atlanta bank until he learned by ex- 
perience that Atlanta trust departments 
followed this rule. 

Customers who have no _ attorney 
should not be directed to the bank’s 
counsel. Perhaps the customer knows an 
attorney in his church or club, or the 
counsel for his firm. If not, then give 
him the names of several good attorneys, 
naming different ones each time. 

The trust officer often can be of as- 
sistance to an attorney. He will work 
with some who have had wide experi- 
ence in drawing wills, and others whose 
interests have been elsewhere. The prac- 
tice of law is a broad field. Assistance 
should be rendered tactfully. A specimen 
form of will to distribute may be favor- 
ably received and result in a better in- 
strument, but should be given only to 
bona fide attorneys. Suggestions for 
changes in a will generally should be 
made to the attorney and not to the 
client or in front of the client. How- 
ever, a will with errors in it should 
never be allowed to go by. Usually a 
way can be found to handle this with- 
out offense and the attorney will be 
most appreciative. 

Many estates are composed princi- 
pally or entirely of a wholly-owned or 
closed corporation. The accountant is 
well qualified to work out the accurate 
valuation of this asset essential to an 
effective estate plan. His advice should 
be sought on problems of reorganiza- 
tion, recapitalization, buy-sell agree- 
ments and decisions as to continuation 
of the business or of the management. 

Business men place a lot of confi- 
dence in their accountants and rely 
heavily on their advice. For this reason, 
and because accountants are increasing- 
ly aware of the advantage for their 
clients in using a corporate executor and 
trustee, much valuable business can 
come from them. 
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Atlanta Accents “Law in 
Your Life’’ 


The broad educational and public re- 
lations program developed by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to give the public 


a greater understanding of the laws and. 


legal institutions that protect our rights 
and freedoms found strong support 
among the Atlanta trust institutions. 
The city’s press and the Atlanta attor- 
neys also developed a fine sequence of 
activities to spread understanding of 
this subject. 

“Law Day U.S.A.” — nationally recog- 
nized for the first time on May 1st — 
was the occasion for advertising in the 
local papers. Fulton National Bank, for 
example, hailed the day as one “to stress 
the nation’s dedication to the Rule of 
Law,” quoting Abraham Lincoln’s words 
that “The doctrine of self government is 
right — absolutely and eternally right.” 

Law students of the University of 
Georgia participated in a full day’s pro- 
gram on May 7 sponsored by the trust 
institutions of Atlanta. They were wel- 
comed in the board room of Fulton Na- 
tional Bank by James C. Shelor, chair- 
man of the committee on trust affairs of 
the Atlanta Clearing House Association. 
Two officers from each of the four banks 
were present, and King Cleveland, trust 
officer of Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, led a discussion on the “Value of 
Estate Planning.” 

The entire group toured the four trust 
departments and each of the banks en- 
tertained some of the students at lunch- 
eon. Reassembling later in the board 
room of Trust Company of Georgia, the 
students participated in three discus- 
sions: “Administrative Problems,” led 
by Carroll P. Jones, vice president of the 
Trust Company; “Investment Problems,” 
led by Charles Wray, trust investment 
officer, Fulton National Bank; and “Pen- 
sion & Profit Sharing Plans” under the 
leadership of Robert B. Walker, assistant 
trust officer, First National Bank. 

“Law in Your Life Week” (May 12- 
16) consisted of a five-day series of 
events sponsored jointly by the Atlanta 
Bar Association, the Lawyers Club of 
Atlanta, the Atlanta Lawyers Founda- 
tion and Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. On 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons free 
tours were conducted in the court houses. 
Lawyers served as guides, ard explana- 
tory talks were given by judges and 
court officials. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings, panel discussions gave the public 
new insights into the Law’s relation to 
Human Problems. Property Problems 
and Inheritance Problems. The first 
night dealt with marriage and divorce, 
adoption, workmen’s compensation and 
personal injury claims. The next discus- 
sion probed various aspects of buying, 
selling and owning real property. On 
Friday evening, wills and- inheritance 
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Retiring Trust Committee for Georgia Bankers Association (left to right): James C€ 
Shelor, vice president, Fulton National Bank; J. Ben Moore (retiring Chairman), trus 
officer, First National Bank, Atlanta; Joe S. Champion (newly elected Chairman), vice 
president and trust officer, First State Bank of Albany; James L. Holman, vice president 
and trust officer, First National Bank, Columbus; Murphy M. Holloway, Jr., vice president 
and trust officer, First National Bank & Trust Company, Augusta; Ned E. Crowe, assistant 
trust officer, First National Bank & Trust Co., Macon. Not pictured are Franklin Nash, 
vice president, Citizens & Southern National Bank, Macon, and Malcolm Bell, Jr., vice 
president and trust officer, Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., Savannah. 

The Annual Meeting of the GBA Trust Division was held in Atlanta on May 15 and 
16, 1958. Reports of committees were received, and the new Chairman elected. For its 
annual program, the Trust Division availed itself of the program of the Southern Trust 
Conference, which was held at the same time, and is reported in this issue. 





provided the topic. Free booklets, “You 
and the Law,” were distributed at these 
panel sessions. 


A AA 


Wisconsin Bankers Conduct 


Trust Workshop 
The Trust Workshop of the Wisconsin 


Bankers Association, held in Milwaukee 
May 22, ranged from fees and new 
business to retirement trusts and invest- 
ments. “Trust Fees and Charges” were 
presented by Arthur R. Jones, vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, Bank of Madison, 
and Joseph H. Schilder, vice president 
and trust officer, Security National 
Bank, Sheboygan. “Developing New 
Trust Business” was discussed by Philip 
K. Dressler, assistant vice president and 
assistant trust officer, Marshall & IIsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, and Joseph F. Ryan. 
vice president and trust officer. National 
Manufacturers Bank, Neenah. 

After luncheon, three men dealt with 
the subject of “Pensions and Profit 
Sharing Trusts.” They were: Russell J. 
Clark, vice president, Marine National 
Exchange Bank, Milwaukee; James H. 
Sullivan, assistant secretary of the same 
bank; and John M. Grogan, chief, em- 
ployee welfare funds division, Wisconsin 
Insurance Department. “Trust Invest- 
ments” were examined by Robert A. 
Gehrke, trust officer and assistant 
eashier, First National Bank, Ripon, and 
Dr. Francis Calkins, professor at the 
College of Business Administration, Mar- 
quette University. 

The final session of general discussion 
was conducted by Catherine Cleary, vice 
president, First Wisconsin Trust Co.. 
Milwaukee. 





To Study Revision of 
Louisiana Trust Law 


A study looking to the revision of 
statutes relating to trusts is now in 
progress under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Leonard Oppenheim of the Tulane 
Law School, it was revealed in_ the 
report of the Trust Committee to the 
annual meeting of the Louisiana Bankers 
Association. Professor Oppenheim’s ap- 
pointment by President John H. Tucker 
of the Louisiana Law Institute follow- 
ing the suggestion for re-examination 
of trust law put forth by last year’s 
committee, according to Chairman A. 
R. Johnson, III, who is vice president 
and trust officer of American Bank and 
Trust Co., Baton Rouge. 

Anticipating the completion of the 
study, Mr. Johnson asserted that trust- 
men should prepare themselves to tell 
the legislature the story of the virtually 
unlimited opportunity for expansion of 
trust services “for the good of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana and its banks,” citing 
particularly the growing industrializa- 
tion of the state and the trend toward 
adoption of pension and profit sharing 
plans. 

In his review of the year, Mr. John- 
son reported that registration fees for 
the A.B.A. Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence in New Orleans last November. for 
which the committee and the local !)anks 
were host, amounted to $10,495, which 
after expenses for entertainment left a 
surplus of $6,790, in his opinion 2 
record for conventions. The committee 
suggested that this sum be turnec over 
to the executive secretary of LBA ‘o be 
earmarked for the Trust Commit'ee. 
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SOUTHERN TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 522) 


of trust business thus developed, with 
membership in an “elite group” of non- 
trust employees as a reward. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Singletary 
again stressed the need for the personal 
touch in putting new business on the 
books; mailing pieces or brochures will 
prepare the prospect but will rarely 
bring him into the bank. Also, contacts 
with attorneys and other members of 
the estate planning team should be con- 
tinuing rather than sporadic with the 
purpose of demonstrating the bank’s de- 
sire to cooperate, rather than benefit 
from a one-sided relationship. 

In the Question-and-Answer period fol- 
lowing, one speaker advised, on the 
basis of long and varied experience, that 
trust promotion programs should not 
expect advertising or printed matter to 
take the place of leg-work or bring 
business to the desk without personal 
follow through, but that such personal 
contact was made more selective, and 
effective by regular use of good material 
such as direct mail letters. Many wonder 
how large a trust department has to be 
to justify a trust new business solicitor. 
The answer given was that size was of 
minor consequence; the point was 
whether the trust department was quali- 
fied to handle the business, there was 
adequate market and the solicitor knew 
enough about estate planning and trust 
matters generally to be worth a good 
salary. 

Mr. Moore made a king-size point 
when he recommended the procedure 
proven so successful at his bank of doing 
an estate planning review for every di- 
rector and key banking officials, as this 
not only provides the most effective 
demonstration of the various values of 
trust services but also enables them to 
know which of their customers can be 
benefitted by doing the same. Particular 
mention was made of the importance of 
a good estate plan to protect bank loans, 
and to preserve the values of customers’ 
investments so they will wind up with a 
good estate. 

Closing feature of the Conference was 


@ panei on gifts to minors, short-term 
trusts. the marital deduction and other 
tax questions. Under the accomplished 
and | ely direction of moderator John 
S. Candler, II, of Atlanta, Furman 
Smith Herbert R. Elsas, Inman Brandon 
and © Arthur Howell, Jr., fellow mem- 
bers of the local Bar, put on substantially 
the same “show” that had been presented 
by them at the meeting of the American 
June 1958 


Bar Association’s Section of Real Prop- 
erty, Probate and Trust Law on Feb- 
21. For summary of that session, see 


March T&E, p. 261. 
AAA 


Six Philadelphia Banks Create 
Charitable Foundation 


Six banks in Philadelphia have co- 
operatively established the Philadelphia 
Foundation for the distribution of char- 
itable gifts and bequests. Announcement 
was made this month at a luncheon for 
200 guests at which the hosts were the 
presidents of the sponsoring banks: Cen- 


tral-Penn National Bank, Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Co., First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Co., Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia National 
Bank and Second National Bank. 

The chairman of the presidents’ com- 
mittee is Geoffrey S. Smith of Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank. Speakers 
at the luncheon included: President 
Judge Charles Klein of the Philadelphia 
Orphans Court; Howard C. Peterson, 
president of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co.; Ernest Scott, attorney and member 
of the new Foundation’s distribution 
committee; and Thomas D. McBride, 
State Attorney General. 
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OL 
IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD? 


Is your advertising beamed to the up- 
and-coming young executive, with 2 cars 
in his garage, a boat on the lake, and a 
safe deposit box full of securities about 
which he often feels very insecure? 


Does he have any idea how little your experi- 
enced supervision of his investments would 


. and how helpful it would be? 


Long experience in Trust promotion has 
taught The Purse Company where to 
“prospect” and how to reach that nearby 


If you have less trust business than you want, 
write or wire us for your FREE copy of our 
“Trust Development Check Chart.” 
folder has helpful suggestions on: 


— sources of new business; 

— making mailing lists productive ; 

—centers of influence; 

— immediate fee business; 

— sales procedures; 

— and other matters of importance 
to you and your Trust Department. 
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Propst Heads Pennsylvania 
Trust Division — 
Bar-Trust Group Formed 


John L. Propst, vice president of 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, was elected chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association Trust 
Division at the annual association meet- 
ing in Atlantic City on May 27. John 
W. Woerner, vice president of Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadel- 
phia, was chosen vice chairman, and 
the new treasurer is Robert J. Hunter, 
vice president and trust officer of Third 
National Bank and Trust Co., Scranton. 

In his acceptance remarks, Mr. Propst 
adverted to the tremendous responsibil- 
ity incurred by Trust Division mem- 
bers in managing an estimated $10 
billion of personal trust funds, and 
the very few institutions which, on an 
accurate cost basis, show a net profit 
on their trust operations. He suggested 
three related remedies for this ana- 
chronistic situation: 


“1. We must be prepared to give 
top flight service and this means top 
flight personnel with adequate work- 
ing tools. Such personnel must be ade- 
quately compensated; the working 
tools, such as our Trust Training 
School and a working library of pub- 
lications in our field, while not free, 
are not terribly expensive. 

“2. We should have a fairly accur- 
ate indication of our costs. 

“3. Once we have determined our 
costs, we should adopt a fee schedule 
that is geared realistically to costs 
and a reasonable profit. I am a firm 
believer in a “pay as you go” fee 
schedule for all types of trusts and 
agency accounts. That is a schedule 
that requires payment to the trustee 
in each year for services rendered 
in that year and not a schedule that 
provides for a percentage of income 
each year and a percentage of princi- 
pal at some uncertain future date. 
Once you adopt a fee schedule. you 
should stick to it and not let a direc- 
tor or a good commercial customer 
talk you into a reduction. Any such 
reduction will certainly haunt you in 
the future.” 
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This theme was well expressed in the 
address by retiring chairman Harold E. 
Bright, senior vice president and trust 
officer of Berks County Trust Co. in 
Reading, who said: “I believe the de- 
mand for quality trust service far ex- 
ceeds the supply. Therefore, such service 
can command appropriate fees sufficient 
to cover all costs of rendering this 
high type of service, including reason- 
ble profit.” 

In reviewing the activities of the 
Trust Division during his incumbency, 
Mr. Bright included reference to the 
formation of a Joint Conference Group 
by the Division and the Pennsylvania 
Bar Association. The group, consisting 
of five lawyers and five trustmen, is 
headed by David F. Maxwell of Phila- 
delphia and H. Woodward McDowell, 
vice president and trust officer of Cen- 
tral-Penn National Bank of that city. 
Purpose of the group is to promote co- 
operation and understanding and to 
resolve any alleged violations of the 
Statement of Principles adopted by the 
Bar and trust institutions. 


A & A 


Ohio Trustmen Hold Annual 
Conference 


The Ohio Trust Conference on May 6 
at Toledo considered investments, new 
business, costs and training of personnel. 
After remarks by chairman Carmen 
Willits, trust officer, Huntington Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus, there was a 
“Brainstorming” session on trust new 
business ideas. The “Operations of Mu- 
tual Investment Funds” were discussed 
by Charles E. Treman, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Tompkins County Trust Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Arthur T. Wellman, 
assistant secretary, Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, then analyzed 
“Trust Department Costs.” 

The afternoon session included a 
showing of the trust film, “So Little for 
Eve”, and three addresses. James P. 
Nunemaker, trust officer, United States 





New officers of Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation Trust  Divi- 
sion: (left to right) : 
Chairman John  L. 
Propst, Vice Chair- 
man John W. Woer- 
ner, Treasurer Robert 
J. Hunter, and Secre- 
tary Belden L. Dan- 
iels, Executive Man- 
ager and. Secretary of 
the PBA. 





National Bank, Johnstown, Pa., and co. 
director of Pennsylvania’s Trust Train- 
ing School, spoke on “Training Trust 
Department Personnel.” “Common Stock 
Opportunities and Limitations” were «is. 
cussed by Russell Maclin, research de. 
partment, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith. Prof. Raymond Rogers, Nev 
York University, covered “Today’s Econ. 
omy and a Look at the Future.” 

Mr. Nunemaker’s address described 
Pennsylvania’s Trust Training School 
which had enrolled 142 students lag 
year. It was created primarily to provid 
a pool of trust personnel for advance. 
ment in the profession and was fitted to 
the senior and junior clerk category, 
filling a gap between the A.I.B. courses 
and the graduate schools. 


A A A 
Insured Pensions Make 
Record Gains 


Insured pensions made their greatest 
gains on record during 1957, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. At the 
start of this year, 23,640 insured pen- 
sion plans were in force in the United 
States, covering 4,860,000 employees or 
associates and attaining total reserves 
of $14,025,000,000. This represented a 
net gain in the year of 2,820 plans, 385,- 
000 in persons covered and $1,575,000.- 
000 in the aggregate reserves back of 
these plans. 

The past year’s additions were some- 
what smaller in average size than in pre- 
vious years, resulting in a 5% smaller 
average size of the plans as a whole. A 
year ago, the average was 215 and at 
the start of this year 205. 

This trend to smaller groups was es 
pecially true of group annuities and de- 
posit administration plans which togeth- 
er account for about 25 percent of the 
number of insured pension plans, but 
80 percent of the persons covered. 

The greatest percentage gains in 195/ 
were shown in the deposit administra- 
tion plans, under which a fund is ac- 
cumulated with the life insurance com- 
pany for the covered workers as a group 
and used to purchase an annuity for each 
individual upon retirement. There was 
an increase of 27 percent in the number 
of persons covered by such plans during 
1957 and a rise of 38 percent in the re 
serves back of these plans. 

The greatest gain in number of plans 
was in the individual policy pension 
trusts, which rose 1,770 in number to 4 
total of 15,350 or nearly two-thi ds of 
all insured plans. This type of plav aver 
ages only 38 workers or associate. and 
they account for only about one--ighth 
of the total number of persons covered 
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CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE STUDIES 
ADMINISTRATION AND INVESTMENTS 


ORE THAN 150 TRUSTMEN FROM 
M over the State gathered at Waverly 
Inn. Cheshire, for the annual Trust Con- 
ference of the Connecticut Bankers As- 
sociation on May 21. The program called 
for simultaneous workshop groups in 
the morning — three on administration 
and three on investments — followed by 
an address to the entire group in the 
afternoon by Professor Julius Grodinsky 
of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

A typical group — 20 men and wo- 
men from both large and small banks — 
discussed personnel training. One of the 
larger banks represented assigns train- 
ees for one month each in the trust de- 
partment and the commercial depart- 
ment with a planned schedule of activity. 
This is supplemented with a training 
course meeting once a week from Oc- 
tober to April and taught by various 
officers. For the general instruction of all 
hank personnel, each division head in 
the course of the year speaks about his 
work before each of the other divisions. 

Representatives of some of the smaller 
banks stressed the importance for them 
of careful screening of potential employ- 
ees before hiring. In these institutions 
the trainees have the advantage of work- 
ing more closely with supervisors, but 
on the other hand the trainee may be 
guided by one who is an excellent work- 
er but a poor instructor. A written de- 
tailed description of procedure given to 
the trainee before each new job assign- 
ment can be of great assistance. 

Turning to real estate held in trust 
department accounts, this group agreed 
that both adequate insurance and physi- 
cal checks on the property are necessary 
even when the owner is absent only tem- 
porarily. The physical checks constitute 
the heavier burden. One insurance com- 
pany was reported as wanting a check 
every 24 hours; another was satisfied 


' with three times a week. Most difficult 


was the administration of property for 
Incompetents — especially those who 


might recover either completely or 
enoug’ to come home. Questions as to 
wheth: + the property should be sold — 
or if :onted, whether the rent should be 
Increased — were complicated further 
by th interests of other relatives. The 
attitu’ of the probate court on these 
matte:: was said to differ in one area 
from “nother, even within the State. Al- 
though a conservator’s responsibilities 
are no the same as a trustee or executor, 
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even the conservator might find it ad- 
visable to put other people besides the 
main beneficiary on notice of any pro- 
posed changes regarding the property. 

Sometimes the account has real estate 
and no money, and bills have to be al- 
lowed to pile up till action can be taken 
at a later date. An added hazard for the 
trust department is the possible inclu- 
sion of a duty to look after domestic ani- 
mals — 49 cats, for example, or even one 
horse. 


Nominees 


Nominee registrations were considered 
an excellent tool by this group and it 
was stated that most of the banks in the 
State use them. Some do not use a nom- 
inee in regard to estates, but others 
affirmed that its use made for a much 
faster settlement. Agency accounts, in 
some cases, are handled by obtaining a 
letter from the owner permitting the 
bank to sign his name and guarantee the 
signature. 

One of the larger institutions uses nine 
nominees allowing for a limit of ap- 
proximately 200 accounts per nominee. 
This affords a better market for rights, 
with adjustments made later for custom- 
ers who prefer not to buy or sell. More- 
over, one can write the dividend dis- 
burser at dividend time asking how 
many shares he is paying on for each 
nominee. If there is a discrepancy a 
quick check can be made of the 200 ac- 
counts in that name and the cases of 
purchases ex-dividend can be found. 
Controls identify certificates with ac- 
counts to avoid any action contrary to 
the authority of the individual account. 
Proxies offer a problem to the extent 
that some member of the family requires 
proxy control. Sometimes this can be 
handled by using a special nominee. 


Getting Cash for the Estate 


As to raising cash for estate require- 
ments, the majority favored doing this 
immediately, although a minority held 
its ground that immediacy was as specu- 
lative as waiting. Some said they raise 
from 30% to 50% immediately and the 
rest later. The decision may often depend 
on what the securities are. Where there 
is a co-executor, the bank can have a 
written understanding that it insists on 
raising at least 50% of the required cash 
at an early date. Consultation with the 
beneficiary depends on the character of 
the person, the number of people in- 


volved, and the condition of the widow. 
Sometimes, however, such a consulta- 
tion can lead to future agency accounts. 

Special cases of estate settlement were 
discussed. Where the bank’s own stock 
is held in the account, the bank would 
like to sell it out of the estate. Practi- 
cally, however, the beneficiary or the co- 
executor may object, in which case it is 
well to get their request in writing. Fur- 
thermore, if the holding is large, there 
is the danger of depressing the market 
for the stock. Where the estate holds an 
interest in a closely held corporation, it 
can sometimes be sold to the company 
for a fair price. 














Ready to 
_ Assist You 
In Connecticut 


The Hartford National Bank 
and Trust Company is one of 
New England’s leading banks. 
Its Trust Department, which is 
responsible for the care and 
management of property valued 
at approximately $515,000,000, 
is ready to assist you when- 
ever you desire an experienced 
representative in connection 
with estate administration or 
other fiduciary and _ banking 
services. 


Hartford 
National 
Bank 


and Trust Company 
Established in 1792 


OFFICES: 

HARTFORD WEST HARTFORD 
EAST HARTFORD FARMINGTON 
WINDSOR MIDDLETOWN 

NORWICH NEW LONDON 
MYSTIC STONINGTON 
NIANTIC OLD SAYBROOK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Wills and Fees 


There was general agreement that 
when a will comes in from a testator 
who is not a customer or prospect of the 
bank, the attorney is willing to come in 
to discuss it. This can at least indicate 
if the will uses the marital deduction, an 
insurance trust, or generally is well set 
up. Insurance trusts are sought by the 
banks represented in the group if they 
are over a minimum amount, which var- 
ied from $10,000 to $50,000. If an un- 
funded insurance trust is revoked, ter- 
mination fees are kept at a nominal 
amount. 

Closing fees are charged by most of 
these banks on testamentary trusts but 
not on living trusts or agencies. Where 
there are partial distributions the fee 
may be charged in part against each of 
them to prevent too big a charge against 
too small a final distribution. One bank 
reported annual cost studies and fees to 
cover the cost of each account and allow 
for reasonable profit. Some accounts, 
admittedly, cannot fit into this scheme 
because of a small income combined with 
extensive duties. 


Trust Investing 


Following the luncheon, Dr. Julius 
Grodinsky spoke on “Trust Investment 
Problems in the Current Economy.” He 


considered that the inflationary trends 
are stronger than the deflationary. 
Among the former he listed the increase 
of the money supply, the power of the 
trade unions, the support of food prices, 
the increases in both government and 
service jobs, and high corporate taxes. 
On the deflationary side are increases in 
plant capacity, modernization, techno- 
logical developments and internal financ- 
ing. 

In the light of this situation he ob- 
served that the raw materials industries 
have been hard hit, but the processing 
businesses are a good investment oppor- 
tunity. Industries with a heavy invest- 
ment and sales price resistance through 
competition are in a difficult situation, 
and the chemical industry, he suggested, 
is now in this category. The service in- 
dustries — food chains, soap, deodor- 
ants, cosmetics, etc. — represent one of 
the best purchases for inflationary times. 

As to the balance between stocks and 
bonds in trust accounts, Dr. Grodinsky 
advised the stock portion should not ex- 
ceed 50% and the bonds should have a 
maturity not exceeding 10 years. Within 
a permanent pattern, policy should have 
a lot of flexibility, he said, because social 
and political factors are unpredictable. 

During the question period that fol- 
lowed, Dr. Grodinsky stated that pre- 


ferred stocks and long term bonds should 
be kept within a small range. There jis 
not much chance to gain here and lots of 
chance to lose if prices go down. Discuss. 
ing his own suggestion of a 50-50 divi. 
sion between stocks and bonds, he said 
this was based on the economy as it ap. 
pears to be developing, but is not an in. 
flexible rule. Cut-backs in existing ac. 
counts are dangerous because the temp. 
tation is to sell the best stocks in order 
to show a profit. The latter should by 
held as long as conditions for good 
dividends continue, he advised. 

Asked about utilities, Dr. Grodinsky 
pointed out the need for watching the 
decisions of all the different state com- 
missions. The Federally controlled utili. 
ties are even more complicated in this 
regard, and pipelines should be watched 
closely. The speaker did not favor in- 
vesting in banks because, he said, their 
costs are too high (obtaining a good 
laugh from his audience). The public 
is getting too much service for the 
money it pays, he said. 

A AA 
@ A 240 square foot gallery for rotating 
exhibits forms a built-in feature of a 
new branch of Waterbury (Conn.) Na- 
tional Bank. The displays, which are to 
be of either national or local interest, 
began with a Smithsonian Institute Ex- 
hibit of early American photography. 
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Rates from $2,250. 
Bookings Still Available For 


from $625 to $1,700. 


AUG. 13, 1958—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
8 DAYS—RATES FROM $200.00 


OCT. 3, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
7 DAYS—RATES FROM $175.00 


OCT. 11, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
12 DAYS—RATES FROM $300.00 


OCT. 24, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
10 DAYS—RATES FROM $255.00 


burg, Copenhagen. 


The new GRIPSHOLM and luxurious KUNGSHOLM are completely air-conditioned; 
every cabin is outside, with bath or shower. You will thoroughly enjoy these 
perfect cruise settings of wide decks, spacious salons, swimming pools, mo- 
tion picture theatres...and be delighted with our splendid cuisine and service. 
SOUTH SEA ISLES — FAR EAST CRUISE 
M.S. Kungsholm—Jan. 10, 1959-98 Days—31,603 Miles—22 Ports including 
Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, Bali, Singapore, Bangkok, Manila, 
Japan, Hawaii, Mexico. Rates from $3,100. 
THE GREAT CRUISE AROUND AFRICA 
M.S. Gripsholm—Jan. 26, 1959-72 Days—20,690 Miles—20 Ports including 
Madeira, Morocco, Senegal, French Guinea, Angola, South Africa, Mozambique, 
Madagascar, Zanzibar, Kenya, Arabia, Sudan, Egypt and the Mediterranean. 


VIKING LANE ECONOMY CRUISE TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
M.S. Stockholm—Aug. 26, 1958—29 Days—8 Ports in Ireland, Belgium (oppor- 
tunity to visit Brussels World’s Fair), Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway. ALL-ONE-CLASS; planned for congenial, comfortable travel. Rates 


SHORT DELIGHTFUL WEST INDIES CRUISES 


TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE —Three splendid ships: GRIPSHOLM, KUNGSHOLM and 
STOCKHOLM, provide regular sailings between New York, Bremerhaven, Gothen- 


For information and reservations, SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


Swedish American Line 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 









NOV. 4, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
10 DAYS—RATES FROM $255.00 


NOV. 15, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
16 DAYS—RATES FROM $400.00 


DEC. 20, 1958—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
16 DAYS—RATES FROM $465.00 


JAN. 7, 1959—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 
16 DAYS—RATES FROM $450.00 
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PENSION and PROFIT SHARING DIGEST 


HILARY L. SEAL 


Morss, Seal & Bret; Lecturer in Statistics, Yale University 


SIMPLE RULES FOR 


N LAST MONTH’S COLUMN WE RE- 
on some figures extracted from 
the 1955 survey of banks’ pension pro- 
grams by The National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers.. Among 
the statistical data derived from the As- 
sociation’s brochure* was a table show- 
ing the various percentages of their total 
payrolls contributed in 1954 by 141 of 
the banks surveyed. This table, which re- 
vealed contribution percentages ranging 
from 1% to more than 16%, was in- 
tended to illustrate the tremendous diver- 
sity of opinion among the banking fra- 
ternity as to how much a bank should 
reasonably contribute towards its em- 
ployees’ pensions. 

But another use can be made of the 
figures after they have been appropri- 
ately adjusted. Suppose we (1) eliminate 
all banks with in-service death benefits, 
(2) divide the remaining banks into 
broad categories in accordance with the 
generosity of their pensions, and (3) 
add the employee contributions, if any, 
to the contribution rate of the bank. The 
results, when related to an average salar- 
ied employee earning $5,000 a year, may 
be summarized in the adjoining table 
showing the number of banks with the 
pension and contribution rates indicated. 
It should, perhaps, be mentioned that if 
another “average salary” than $5,000 
had been used the table would have suf- 
fered only slight changes. 

Let us consider, first, the 13 banks 
that, after 30 years’ service, provide a 
pension of between 50% and 59% in- 
clusive of primary social security. Since 
socia! security represents about 25% of 
a $5,000 employee’s pay, these banks are 
provi‘ing a ‘median’ pension rate of 
30% (or 1% per annum for each year 
of service). Now if we use a 3% interest 
assumption, a salary scale and severance 
rates actually experienced among the 
male employees of the Federal Reserve 
bank: we find that the cost of a 30% 


*An Introduction to Pension Plans by the Per- 


Sonnel Administration Commission of the NABAC, 
Chicago, 1958. 
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DETERMINING LONG-TERM SALARIED PENSION COSTS 





Percentage of $5,000 salary available at 65 

after 30 years’ service from bank plus pri- 

mary social security. (No in-service death 
benefit payablet) 


of total bank payroll 


1954 employer plus 
employee cost as % 
(decimals ignored) 


40-49% 50-59% 60-69% 70-79% 


bo 


1 


2§ 
3 


i) 
a | = 09 09 m co 00 00 | — 
77) 
| | mrmnel el | 


Le | | romero] eH! | 


10 13 20 10 


(For explanation of symbols, see text) 


+Except, possibly, return of employee contribu- 
tions. 





pension from age 65 is about 614% of 
pay throughout the 30 years of service 
assumed. For females, using heavy sev- 
erance assumptions, the cost is about 
one-half that rate. If the payrolls for 
male and female employees are about 
equal in a typical bank the annual cost 
of a 30% pension is thus about 5% of 
the whole payroll and is payable on 
everyone’s pay although we know full 
well that very few of the younger females 
will reach retirement in the service of the 
bank. 

On this basis any bank providing 30% 
pensions — or for that matter any com- 
pany with a 30% pension plan for its 
salaried employees — should be paying 
something like 5% of payroll if it is not 
deluding itself as to the “real” cost of 
the plan. However, this figure is still too 
low for an obvious reason. It assumes 
that the bank has “always” had a pen- 
sion plan and has been paying 5% a year 
regularly thereunder. Actually the bank 
probably established the plan after it 
had been in existence for a number of 
years and at that time there was thus a 


“missing pension fund.” If the average 
length of service of all employees at the 
date of establishment of the plan was 5 
years the “missing fund” would have 
amounted to about 40% of the whole 
payroll; if the average service was as 
much as 10 years — an unlikely situa- 
tion — the percentage would have been 
about 85%. 

Whatever the actual value of this 
“missing fund” in terms of the total pay- 
roll, the bank will probably have taken 
steps to amortize this deficit —- even 
though it may not realize it is doing so 
(e.g., by paying level annual premiums 
under individual policies). But the fast- 
est tax-deductible rate of funding is one- 
tenth of this initial “missing fund.” 
Hence the oldest bank we can conceive 
of could pay 5% of its payroll for em- 
ployees generally and could supplement 
this by an amortization payment of up 
to one-tenth of 85%, i.e. 814%. The fast- 
est rate of financing a 30% pension plan 
is thus about 1314% of payroll. 

We may thus conclude that a typical 
30% pension plan for salaried employ- 
ees might be costing the employer (and 
the employee) a total of 1314% of pay- 
roll, or something less down to 5%, this 
latter figure holding good after the ini- 
tial ‘missing fund’ has been wholly amor- 
tized. 

This range of figures explains the two 
designations § and { against certain 
numbers in the columns of the preceding 
table. For example, in the column head- 
ed 50-59% (a 30% bank pension) the 
$ is set in the row corresponding to 5% 
and the {| appears in the 13% row. The 
other columns were treated similarly but 
the {| sign is sometimes outside the range 
of percentage contributions included in 
the table. 

If we refer once again to the table we 
see that about 9 of the 53 banks shown 
are almost certainly contributing too lit- 
tle for their pension plans. Of course 
one can imagine circumstances in which 
these lower payments could become cor- 
rect. For example, if 80% of the pay- 
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roll were on account of female employ- 
ees the 8% cost we have shown for the 
70-79% retirement income column 
would be reduced to 6%. A reduction 
would also occur if the average entry age 
were well below the 35 we have assumed. 
But on the whole we would ascribe the 
very low percentages to be found among 
9 of the banks to a familiar error in pen- 
sion financing. 

Time and again we have seen figures 
purporting to be cost estimates of a pen- 
sion plan and based on (a) employees 
with more than 5 years of service and 
(b) a continuance of today’s salaries to 
retirement.i Such estimates almost in- 
variably lead to very low costs in the 
early years of a plan’s existence with a 
steadily upward trend as time goes on 
and the bank’s staff “matures” — if it 
ever does in this expanding economy. 
Provided the employer knows that his 
4% of payroll should be 8% or more if 
he is to hold it level “forever,” no harm 
is done. But we fear that this improvi- 
dent type of employer is in the minority 
among those with 75% plans. It is much 
more likely that in the typical case the 
employer is ignorant of what lies ahead. 
Only a wider knowledge of pension 
financing can prevent this type of situa- 
tion. Fortunately we believe the public 
is becoming more and more “hep” to the 
low-initial cost estimate and its implica- 
tions. 


Private Pensions in Britain 


7 GREAT BRITAIN NEARLY ONE-HALF 
of all employed men and women are 
covered by pension plans supplementary 
to social security (National Insurance). 
This result is taken from an important 
sampling investigation reported by the 
British Government Actuary, Sir George 
H. Maddex, in a brochure entitled Occu- 
pational Pension Schemes (H.M.S.O.). 


tThough there are partially (over ?) balancing 
errors such as (i) the assumption that disability 
pensioners have a normal expectancy, and (ii) the 
neglect of severance after the first 5 years of ser- 
vice. 





It may be recalled that various official 
and unofficial estimates* of pension cov- 
erage in this country have put this at 
about one-quarter of the work force. 
This is certainly much less than the cor- 
responding proportion in Britain. 


The circumstances of the Government 
Actuary’s survey are, no doubt, familiar 
to our readers. One of the main plat- 
forms of the Labour Party in its strug- 
gle for election is the 50% national pen- 
sion with automatic cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. This sweeping proposal, which 
many actuaries fear will be the end of 
private pensions as we know them, has 
been attacked by the British insurance 
industry as well as by the Conservative 
Party.+ But both sides in the argument 
have been handicapped by the lack of 
sound statistical material about existing 
private coverage and the form it takes. 
The new survey is designed to provide 
this information. 


The sampling procedure was simple 
yet technically satisfactory. The compa- 
nies with plans — filed in a card index 
in the Board of Inland Revenue — were 
divided into “large” systems (involving 
over 500 participants) and the remain- 
der. Although there were only 234 com- 
panies with 828 “large” pension plans 
there were a further 35,000-40,000 other 
pension plans. All the 234 companies 
with “large” plans were included in the 
sample and about 1 in 26 of the remain- 
ing companies were chosen at random. 
It is noteworthy that on the average each 
large company had 3.5 plans whereas 
the average in the remaining firms was 
only 1.2 plans. The response to the Gov- 
ernment Actuary’s letter was very good, 


*e.g., in the March 1958 issue of The Hanover 
Pension Bulletin and in the Douglas report Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Investigation (Washing- 
ton, in 1956). 


+An excellent review of the relevant literature by 
Ray M. Peterson can be found on pp. 468-82 of 
Volume 9 of the Transactions of the Society of 
Actuaries (Chicago, 1958). Further views can be 
found in an article by the British actuary G. W. 
Pingstone entitled: An extended National Pension 
Scheme, in The Policy, April 3, 1958 (London). 
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88% of the “large” companies replying 
and 79% of the 1,284 randomly chosen 
smaller firms. 

Appendix I to the report provides the 
detailed statistical information _ that 
emerged from the answers received, 
Some of it is inapplicable here because 
of different circumstances — the tax re. 
duction on employee contributions, for 
example, results in about two-thirds of 
all plans requiring employee contribu. 
tions. But other information is very valu. 
able as indicating milestones passed in 
Britain and still ahead of us here, or 
vice versa. 

It is interesting, for example, to note 
that in 15% of the non-insured—though 
in only 1% of the insured — plans the 
“normal” age at retirement for males is 
60 although social security in Great Brit- 
ain starts at age 65 for males. In the 
nationalized industry plans the percen- 
tage actually rises to 60%. 

When it comes to disability (‘ill- 
health”) pensions the situation in Brit- 
ain is somewhat better for the employee, 
we would guess, than it is here. Although 
all insured plans give “actuarially re- 
duced” pensions or pensions dependent 
on the contributions actually made for 
the individual concerned, 60% of non- 
insured plans give (what appear to be) 
unreduced pensions based on service at 
disability. We note, too, that nearly one- 
quarter of all non-insured private (i.e.. 
non-government) plans provide automa- 
tic widows’ benefits on death in service. 
This is a feature that is only slowly 
creeping into non-insured plans in the 
United States. 

Vesting has gained much less ground 
in Great Britain than it has here. Some 
40% of all plans omitted any reference 
to non-disability “early retirement” in 
their returns. Other important and inter- 
esting information is provided also on 
the subject of “transfer values” (i.e. 
portable pensions), conversion of pen- 
sion to a lump sum (about 50% permit 
this), and frequency of actuarial valua- 
tions in non-insured plans. 

Whereas one-quarter of the “large” 
employers’ plans were insured, this pro- 
portion rose to two-thirds for the smaller 
companies’ plans. Although we have not 
seen comparable figures for the U. S.. 
we believe they would be similar. 


AAA 


@ Miss Dorothy Leche has been ap- 
pointed assistant registrar of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking, American !ank- 
ers Association. Miss Leche, who has 
been a member of the headquarters staff 
of the School for the past 11 years. was 
promoted to fill the vacancy resu'ting 
from the death of Miss Janet John-:on. 
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SHERMAN HAZELTINE J. H. BRAHM POMEROY DAY 
Phoenix Phoenix Hartford 
ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—First NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZONA elected Sher- 
man Hazeltine board chairman and chief executive officer; 
J. H. Brahm, president; and E. N. Holgate, executive vice 
president, 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS & PALM SPRINGS—Charles C. German 
elected trust officer at Palm Springs office of CiTy NATIONAL 
BANK; and Ruby Moore named asst. trust officer at the main 
office in Beverly Hills. 


LOS ANGELES—CALIFoRNIA BANK appointed William E. 
Naler and M. W. Lightfoot asst. trust officers. Nalen joined 
the staff in 1956 and is assigned to trust duties at the head 
office. Prior thereto he practiced law in Houston, after gradu- 
ation from U. of Houston. He also attended U. of Houston 
School of Law. Lightfoot is property management specialist 
in the head office trust department, and joined the Bank in 
1954. 


CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD—Pomeroy Day, partner in the law firm of 
Robinson, Robinson & Cole, named executive vice president 
of CONNECTICUT BANK & Trust Co. Day graduated from 
Yale in 1928 and the Law School in 1931. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—FEdwin B. Shaw, vice president and senior 
trust officer, has been named head of the trust department 
of Riccs NATIONAL BANK succeeding Kenneth F. Brooks, 
senior vice president, who retired May 31, but who will be 
retained by the trust department as a consultant. A graduate 
of U. of North Carolina, Shaw received his law degree from 
George Washington U. and is an alumnus of the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers U. He is a past chairman of 
the Fiduciaries Section of the D. C. Bankers Association, 
presently treasurer of the D. C. Life Insurance and Trust 


Council, and has been with Riggs’ trust deparament since 
1930. 


FLORIDA 
FORT LAUDERDALE—Samuel A. Tinkler, Jr., joined 
Broward NATIONAL BANK as trust officer. He was formerly 
With Txust CoMPANY OF GEORGIA, Atlanta, as asst. trust offi- 
cer in charge of pension trusts. 


ILLINOIS 


MATT 1ON—Clark W. Brogan advanced to trust officer at 


Natio. aL BANK OF Mattoon; Charles E. White to asst. 
trust © Jicer, 


INDIANA 
ANDE 8SON-—ANpERSON BANKING Co. advanced Sheldon B. 
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TRUST PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Coope: from executive vice president and cashier to presi- 


dent; Edward C. Vermillion to trust officer su¢ceeding the 
late J. H. McLain. 


KANSAS 


TOPEKA—John E. Kirk has retired from First NATIONAL 
BANK as vice president and trust officer, after 48 years in 
banking. 


MARYLAND 


HAGERSTOWN—Charles Greeb, Jr., joined NICODEMUS 
NATIONAL BANK as a trust officer. A graduate of Eastern 
College of Commerce and Law, Greeb presently is instructing 
a course in partnership law. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. R. Montgomery joins MIDLAND NaA- 
TIONAL BANK as asst. vice president and trust officer on 
July 1. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY—Miss Ruth Austin Hall elected trust officer 
and trust counsel for Ciry NATIONAL BANK & TrusT Co, A 
graduate of Vassar and Yale Law School, and a trustee of 
U. of Kansas City, Miss Hall has had her own law practice 
since 1946. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—BANKERS TRUST Co. appointed George G. 
Grim to asst. trust officer in the personnel services division 
of the trust department; and Ronald G. Wickham to assistant 
secretary in pension operations division. 


NEW YORK—At CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, Edward B. 
Maybeck named asst. vice president, and Charles J. Clune 
an investment officer, both in the trust department. 


NEW YORK—Louis R. Ince appointed vice president of 
GUARANTY TRUST Co., in charge of the custody department, 
with which he has been principally associated since joining 
the staff in 1919. 


NEW YORK—lIrvING Trust Co. promoted Frederick van B. 
Joy to vice president, in the estate planning business devel- 
opment division; William L. Carlisle to asst. vice president, 
personal trust; and Cecil J. Gunter and William W. Owen 
named assistant secretaries in personal trust. 


NEW YORK—Charles W. Buek and Berkeley D. Johnson ap- 
pointed executive vice presidents of UNITED STATES TRUST 
Co., with primary responsibilities in forward planning. Buek 
will continue to be associated with the company’s investment 
function. He is chairman of the Investment Committee of the 
Bank Fiduciary Fund. Johnson remains in charge of busi- 
ness development, advertising and public relations. 

Felix J. Chmiel and Alfred C. Tennachion (trust admini- 
stration) were appointed assistant secretaries. 





























Louis R. INCE 
New York 


RuTH A. HALL 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EpwIn B. SHAW 
Washington 







































CHARLES W. BUEK 
New York 


F. VAN B. Joy 
New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE—J. Howard Moye, vice president and trust 
officer of GUARANTY BANK & TRUST Co., also elected a di- 


rector. 


OHIO 


ALLIANCE—At City Savincs BANK & Trust Co., G. E. 
Graf promoted to asst. vice president and trust officer. 


TOLEDO—OnI0 CITIZENS TRUST Co. named Benedict J. 


B. D. JOHNSON 
New York 


PROVIDENCE—INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL 
Theron S. Curtis, Jr., to trust officer; Lewis D. Tyler, Rus. 
sell W. Mills, Stanley T. Hopkins and Ellery W. Carpente; 


OREGON 


PORTLAND & KLAMATH FALLS—William R. Bradshaw, 
trust officer at Portland main office of UNITED STATES Na- 
TIONAL BANK, transferred to manage the branch trust office 
established at Klamath Falls. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MEADVILLE—John W. Hunter appointed asst. trust off. 
cer of MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. to succeed 
William F. Hoke who resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND 
BANK promoted 


to investment officers; and William A. Fielder to asst. trus 


officer. 


Smith investment officer in the trust department. A graduate 
of U. of Illinois with a degree in management, Smith ob- 


tained his master 


in finance from U. 
recently was assistant supervisor of the investment depart- 
ment of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana Chicago office. 


of Chicago, and 





FIDUCIARIES ELECT 


Trust Division, California Bankers As- 
sociation: 


Chairman: S. B. Burnham, Vice Presi- 
dent, Union Bank, Los Angeles 

First V. Chm.: Fred B. Hack, Vice 
President and Trust Officer, Wells Fargo 
Bank, San Francisco 


Second V. Chm.: B. M. Randall, Vice 
President and Senior Trust Officer, 
United States National Bank of San 
Diego 


Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Hartford County, Conn.: 


President: H. E. Carlson, senior vice 
president and trust officer, New Britain 
Trust Co. 





Secretary: A. Wallace Cudworth, trust 
officer, Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Treasurer: Omer Contois, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary and trust officer, Plain- 
ville Trust Co. 


Trust Division, Connecticut Bankers As- 
ciation: 
President: Walter J. Van Lenten, vice 
president and trust officer, Danbury Na- 
tional Bank 


Fiduciaries Section, District of Columbia 
Bankers Association: 
Chairman: Melville W. Stuart, trust 
officer, Union Trust Co. 
V-Chm.: John E. Connor, trust officer, 
American Security & Trust Co. 
Sec-Treas.: Robert P. Hild, trust offi- 
cer, Riggs National Bank 
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Officers platform of newly designed Personal Trust Department 

of The Second National Bank of New Haven, part of $1,000,000 

expansion program recently completed by the bank. Formerly 

located on the first floor, the department’s quarters feature wall 

to wall carpeting, four private offices and two conference rooms 
(at right) separated by a sliding door. 





KINGSPORT—W. E. Newell became president of 
NATIONAL BANK, after resigning as senior vice president 
of HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK, Knoxville. 


TENNESSEE 


FIRST 


TEXAS 


HOUSTON—Robert C. Shockney elected trust officer of 
TEXAS NATIONAL BANK. He was formerly trust officer with 
GUARANTY TITLE & Trust Co., Corpus Christi. 


Trust Division, Florida Bankers Asso- 
ciation: 

Chairman: Thomas E, Camp, III, vice 
president and trust officer, Barnett Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville 

V-Chm.: Walter A. Wrase, assistant 
vice president and trust officer, First 
National Bank of Miami Beach 

Secretary: Richard C. Hinze, vice 
president and trust officer, Palmer First 
National Bank & Trust Co., Sarasota 
Trust Section, Georgia Bankers Associa- 

tion: 

Chairman: Joe §S. Champion, vice 
president and trust officer, First State 
Bank of Albany 


Indianapolis Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation: 
President: William 


F, Elliott, trust 


—— 





Recently completed, quarters of Trust Department of The First 
National Bank & Trust Company of Oklahoma City feature com 
temporary furniture and a “luminous ceiling.” Occupying 12,0 

square feet in the new 13-story First National Office Building. the 
Department’s area has been more than doubled. In addition 
seven private offices and an open work area for officers and secre 
taries, the department includes a 15 by 24 foot conference *00™ 
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officer, American Fletcher National Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Vice Pres.: William S. Ritman, vice 
president and trust officer,Indiana Na- 
tional Bank. 

See. Treas.: William J. Tillett, vice 
president and trust officer, Fidelity Bank 
& Trust Co. 







Trust Committee, Louisiana Bankers As- 
sociation: 





Chairman: Andre Lapeyre, vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, Hibernia National 
Bank, New Orleans 

Vice-Chm.: J. Luther Jordan, Jr., as- 
sistant vice president and trust officer, 
First National Bank of Shreveport 










Trust Committee, New Jersey Bankers 
Association: 





Chairman: Joseph A. Halbeisen, trust 
oficer, First Camden National Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Bergen County (N. J.) Corporate Fidu- 
ciaries Association: 






President: Edwin F. Rizer, assistant 
trust officer, Palisades Trust Co., Engle- 
wood 

First V.P.: Eleanor Jacod, assistant 
secretary, Peoples Trust Co. of Bergen 
County, Hackensack 

Second V.P.: John P. Rose, assistant 
trust officer, Hackensack Trust Co. 

Secretary: William R. Mulligan, as- 
sistant treasurer and assistant trust offi- 
cer, North Jersey Trust Co., Ridgewood 

Treasurer: Raymond J. Garrison, as- 
sistant trust officer, Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Ridgewood 


Trust Section, North Carolina Bankers 
Association: 

















Chairman: Robert F. Clodfelter, trust 
officer, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem 

First V-Ch.: R. N. Rosebro, trust offi- 
cer, Citizens National Bank, Gastonia 

Second V-Ch.: J. Bruce King, vice 
president and trust officer, Branch Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., Wilson 

Sec.-Treas.: C. L. Batkins, vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, Guilford National 
Bank, Greensboro 















Seattle-Tacoma Trust Men’s Associations 


President: Walter Bagnall, assistant 
trust officer, Peoples National Bank of 
Washington, Seattle 

Vice President.: Chris Johnson, vice 
president, Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle 

Sec.-Treas.: John Cooper, trust officer, 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle 


Trust Committee, Wisconsin Bankers As- 
80ciation: 













President, Robert R. Brown, president, 






East Wisconsin Trust Co., Manitowoc 
Vice Pres.: Joseph F. Ryan, vice 
President and trust officer, National 





Manufacturers Bank, Neenah 
Sec.-'reas.: James W. Rector, vice 


Preside: t, First Wisconsin Trust Co., 
Milwaulcee 
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MERGERS & NEW TRUST 
POWERS 


Washington, D. C. — Following approval 
of shareholders of the NATIONAL METRO- 
POLITAN BANK for the sale of its assets 
to AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST CoO., (re- 
ported in May) the main office and two 


C. F. Jacobsen (left), president of National 

Metropolitan Bank, receives $6 million 

check from Daniel W. Bell, president and 

chairman of the board of American Security 

and Trust Co., in payment of 75,000 shares 

of stock. Payment consummated the com- 
bining of the two institutions. 


branches of National became branches of 
American Security, to make a total of 12 
with combined assets of approximately 
$320 million. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. — Robert A. Mc- 
Pheeters has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of the newly or- 
ganized City BANK & TrusT Co., and 
plans are under way to have a new 
building ready by November 15th. A 
graduate of U. of Missouri Law School, 
McPheeters left First NATIONAL BANK 
of St. Petersburg to join the new bank. 

Kansas City, Kans. GUARANTY 
STATE BANK has received trust powers 
and named Jesse G. Boomer as chairman 
and trust officer; and Robert V. Camp- 
bell, asst. cashier and asst. trust officer. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — ANN ARBOR BANK 
opened its newly formed trust depart- 
ment with Paul R. Kempf, chairman of 
the executive committee, in charge of 
the trust department and trust invest- 
ments, part time. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Under the name of 
SECURITY-MUTUAL BANK & TRUST Co., 
stockholders of both SECURITY NATIONAL 
BANK SAVINGS & TrusT Co. and the Mu- 
TUAL BANK & TRUST CO. approved mer- 
ger effective June 2. William A. Borders, 
Security president, becomes president of 
the merged bank; Leonard G. Miller, ex- 
ecutive vice president; and Wesley L. 
Johnson, present vice president and trust 
officer of Security, becomes trust officer 
of Security-Mutual. 

Passaic & Paterson, N. J. — Stock- 
holders have approved merger of PAs- 
SAIC-CLIFTON NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
Co. and the CouNtTy BANK & TrRusT Co., 
under name of NEW JERSEY BANK & 
Trust Co. 

Huntington, N. Y. — Security Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Huntington is now 








known as SECURITY NATIONAL BANK of 
Long Island, following merger with Fort 
Neck (Seaford) National Bank. 

Lynbrook, N. Y. — LYNBROOK NA- 
TIONAL BANK & Trust Co., merged 
with CENTRAL BANK & TrusT Co., under 
latter name. 

Sanford, N. C. — NATIONAL BANK OF 
SANFORD granted trust powers with its 
trust department in charge of M. W. 
Harriss, Jr., executive vice president. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Shareholders of 
CENTRAL TRUST Co. and the CAPITAL 
BANK & TRusT Co. agreed to merger of 
the two institutions under the name of 
CENTRAL TRUST CAPITAL BANK, with 
trust assets over $25 million. 


@ @ 
EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT 














Individuals seeking positions in trust 
departments may have free listing 
(maximum six lines). Responses to 
listings should be addressed to the 
Code number shown, care of “Trusts 
and Estates,” for forwarding to ap- 
plicant. The magazine cannot under- 
take to answer inquiries. 

Attorney, 25, also business degree, 
banking and law experience, desires trust 
or investment work with opportunity. 
86-1. 


June graduate, B.A., M.A., 27, veteran 
desires position in  securities-economic 
research or Trust administration. Avail- 
able for relocation, 86-2. 


College graduate, 32, with four years 
experience in estate and business plan- 
ning with private firm. Also, four years 
in investment business. Additional back- 
ground in aviation and electronics. Seek- 
ing trust work. 86-3. 


Assistant trust officer in medium sized 
southern bank, 26, trained in all forms 
of trust operations, law graduate, de- 
sires position in progressive bank. North- 
east, midwest or west. 86-4. 


Trust officer, attorney, 39, with 12 
years comprehensive estate and trust 
experience, including administration, 
general operations, investments, taxes 
and estate planning. Seeks senior posi- 
tion in Florida Trust Department. 86-5. 


Trust Officer, 34, LL.B., head of trust 
department, commercial and trust experi- 
ence, seeks position as executive vice 
president & trust officer of small bank 
or trust officer of large bank. Prefers 
South, Southwest, Rocky Mountain or 
West. 85-1. 


Estate planning and trust new business 
officer desires position in medium-sized 
or large trust department with full re- 
sponsibility for business development and 
other executive duties. Under 40. Twelve 
years experience. No geographical limi- 
tation. 85-2. 


Tax lawyer, 6 years experience, Feder- 
al judicial clerkship, Interna] Revenue, 
private practice. Will relocate. 85-3 
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Will Drafting Contest Winners 
Get Cash and “T&E”’ 


Winners of the Kings County Trust 
Company’s 1958 Will Drafting Contest 
for students in Brooklyn Law School 
and in St. John’s University School of 
Law were announced at a dinner in 
honor of the prize winners and all the 
contestants at the Towers Hotel. 

A first prize of $100, and a second 
prize of $50 were awarded to two stud- 
ents of each school. Winners of the first 
prize in the respective schools were Pat- 
rick Sweeney and Paul E. Fitzmorris. 
Second prizes were won by Arnold Fin- 
kel and Richard R. Brennan. All con- 
testants received a year’s subscription to 
Trusts AND Estates with the compli- 
ments of the trust company. 

The committee of judges was headed 
by Surrogate Maximilian Moss, who pre- 
sented the awards. John Schmid of 
Wrenn and Schmid, and vice president 
George Gray were the other judges. 

a 28,2 
WINNERS OF WILL CONTEST ANNOUNCED 

There was a tie for first place in the 
1958 Will Drafting Contest sponsored by 
American Commercial Bank, Charlotte. 
Cornelius E, McCartha and William H. 
Grigg, both students of Duke University 
Law School, will receive $150 each from 
the bank. 

Wake Forest winners were Burrill 
M. Gray and Daniel W. Fouts. The 
University of North Carolina winners 
were Francis O. Clarkson, Jr., and Ben- 
jamin S. Marks. Each will receive $50. 
The bank has sponsored this contest 
among the three schools for 11 years. 
The judges were practicing attorneys 
in Charlotte. 





Winners of first prizes 
for papers submitted 
in the Estate Plan- 
ning and Drafting 
Contest sponsored by 
Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co. photo- 
graphed with Ralph 
Lowell, president of 
the bank, at dinner at 
Harvard Club at which 
awards were pre- 
sented. Left to right, 
Charles Doskow, Jos- 
eph Hurwitz and El- 
don Reiley, all of 
Harvard; President 





Lowell; Robert J. Eaton, Boston University, and John J. Walsh, Boston College. In all, 

27 students were presented with checks or books. Boston lawyer Paul B. Sargent addressed 

the group, stressing the attributes required of new attorneys entering the field of estate 
planning. 





Law Student Winners 
Announced by Marine Trust 


Winners of the fifth Annual Legal In- 
strument Drafting Contest sponsored by 
the Trust Division of the Marine Trust 
Co. of Western New York in collabora- 
tion with the faculty of the Law School 
of the University of Buffalo and the Bar 
Association were announced early this 
month. First prize of $100 went to Har- 
old H. Halpern. Richard O. Robinson, 
Joel Brownstein and Anthony J. Colucci, 
Jr. were second, third, and fourth respec- 
tively in the competition. Certificates of 
Honorable Mention were presented to six 
others. 


All contestants were senior law stud- 
ents at the University who were assigned 
the problem “Handling of Business In- 
terests in Estates and Trusts.” Judging 
the papers submitted by the ten finalists 
were three members of the Bar Associa- 
tion of Western New York. 





Missouri. 


from other states to Missouri. 





First Choice for Trust Service 
in Missouri 


The St. Louis Union Trust Company engages only in the trust busi- 
ness. It does no banking business. It accepts no deposits subject to 
check. It is the largest stockholder of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, with which it is affiliated. It is the oldest trust company in 


We suggest consideration of our Company for ancilliary service in 
Missouri or where recommendations are to be made to people moving 


“Trust Service Exclusively” 


St. Louis Union Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Affiliated with the First National Bank 












The awards were presented at a lunch- 
eon in the President’s Dining Room of 
the new Administration Building attend- 
ed by members of the Law School fac- 
ulty, the chairman of the Erie County 
Bar Association, the judges and execu- 
tives of the bank. Dean Jacob D. Hyman 
of the Law School complimented the 
Marine for making the contest possible 
and emphasized the importance of good 
draftsmanship of legal instruments. 

A A A 
© The trust department of the First 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Tulsa 
has published a directory of the 1958 
graduates of the University of Tulsa 
Law School. The directory, featuring 
biographies and pictures of each of the 
42 graduates, will be distributed by the 
bank to all law firms in northestern 
Oklahoma, and to corporations which 


have legal staffs. It also will provide a 
yearbook record for the law school. The 
bank has 14 attorneys on its staff. 





»] 


Winners in Will Drafting Contest sponsored 

among seniors at University of Kentucky 

College of Law by Security Trust _of 

Lexington: (seated) John Kirkham, ‘rst 

prize of $100; (standing, 1. to r.) James 

Park, Jr., second prize of $50; B. P. Fr ink 
lin, third prize of $25. 
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ON THE PUBLICITY FRONT 


Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 


“The well co-ordinated baseball in- 
field contributes smooth, swift action, 
each player geared to the team as a 
whole” observes an ad of New York 
Trust Co. which pictures an exciting mo- 
ment in a. double play. The theme is ap- 
plied to the co-ordinating of “all types 
of banking and trustee functions” to 
meet the customer’s specific needs. 


“Charts, Graphs and Tea Leaves” is 
the catchy title ofa recent ad of Fidu- 
ciary Trust Co., New York. Beneath a 
representation of these three approaches 
to forecasting — called “one of man’s 
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most ancient pastimes” and for the most 
part unsuccessful — the ad points out 
that some predictions can be safely 
made, one of which is the continued 
growth of the American economy “in 
spite of temporary checks.” On this the 
“successful management of invested 
wealth is predicated.” The same material 
is used for a mailing piece. 

“Experienced care for your invest- 
ments” is offered in an ad of Fidelity- 
Baltimore National Bank beneath a 
photo of two businessmen about to board 
an airplane. The emphasis in the text is 
on serving “busy people.” 

“The Executive Compensation Prob- 
lem” offers an opportunity to Manufac- 


lurers Trust Co., New York, to advertise 
its booklet on Deferred Profit-Sharing 
Plans. “he text briefly lists some of the 
advantages of this type of retirement 
benefit plan and a coupon is added for 
Conver. ence. 

“Ho much income tax may I save 
this year?” inquires an ad from Mon- 
real I> ust Co. that features “Tax sav- 
Ings to'\ay — Retirement security to- 
morroy ” Tax savings on selected typi- 
cal 19: 5 earned income figures, based 
on 195° rates for a married taxpayer 
with nc dependents, are given as follows: 
JuNE 1958 


Income Savings 
awe $ 95 

ic eee 150 

a RR 240 

15,000 545 

20,000 860 

25,000 1,075 

Booklets 


“A famous jurist comments on invest- 
ing” in a folder from First Trust Co. of 
St. Paul. The quotation from Louis D. 
Brandeis, late associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, pin- 
points the small investor’s need of ex- 
pert advice. In this connection, the book- 
let explains the trust company’s invest- 
ment management agency services. 


“You can turn on a light that will 
never go out.” This is the theme of a 
booklet prepared by Henry Brocken- 
brough, trust officer, State-Planters Bank 
of Commerce & Trusts, Richmond, to 
stimulate interest in charitable trusts. 
It touches on the will, privacy, amount 
and type of gift, tax-free contributions, 
and the perpetual gift. Of the 29 charit- 
able organizations approached by the 
bank, 15 requested and received 1,000 
copies each for mailing to their own 
clientele. Since the program was initiated 
last fall, two foundations have placed 
their agency accounts with the bank and 
several wills have been drawn contain- 
ing perpetual philanthropic trusts. 


“Let’s do it now!” represents a new 
series of folders by Marine Trust Co. of 
Western New York, Buffalo, with a hu- 
morous — yet serious — approach to 
the problem of procrastination in mak- 





THE PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA 


Lighthouse regarded as one of original 


Seven Wonders of the World illustrates 
cover of booklet. from State-Planters Bank 
of Commerce and Trusts. 





“George, have you made your Will?” 
Cover ef Marine Trust Co. of Western 
New York booklet. 


ing estate plans and wills. Front cover 
pictures show respectively: a man being 
urged by his wife to shovel the snow off 
the front walk; a man at the dentist’s 
office; a man about to be pushed into a 
swimming pool. A fourth folder shows 
a mature man gazing wraptly at a pair 
of skis while his wife inquires desper- 


ately, “George, have you made your 
will?” 


Forums 


A Women’s Finance Forum with four 
meetings began on May 7 in Nashua, 
N. H., sponsored by Indian Head Na- 
tional Bank. The general theme was 
“What Every Woman Should Know 
About Money,” and the opening speaker, 
Earl R. Hudson, president of Kennedy 
Sinclaire, Inc., New York, discoursed on 
“Financial Security for Your Family 
Through Estate Planning.” 

A Financial Affairs Forum, sponsored 
last month by Camden (N. J) Trust Co., 
drew 450 business and professional peo- 
ple to hear its three speakers. The field 
of estate planning was presented by Mer- 
rill Anderson, head of the trust advertis- 
ing firm bearing his name. He discussed 
the importance of the various members 
of the estate planning team and illus- 
trated the high points of his address 
with slides. The other speakers were 
John G. Forrest, New York Times busi- 
ness and financial editor, who discussed 
the national economy, and Donald T. 
Regan, general partner of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, who talked 
about stock purchases. 

A Ladies’ Trust Forum was conduct- 
ed on April 23 by American Commercial 
Bank, Charlotte, for 800 ladies. The pro- 
gram had two parts: first, a skit by the 
trust staff depicting the ‘operations of 
that department; and second, a panel 
discussion by trust officers of 100 ques- 
tions submitted in advance. 
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ESTATE PLANNING COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


The first meeting of the newly estab- 
lished Denver Estate. Planning Council 
on May 15 was attended by 65 lawyers, 
life underwriters, accountants and trust- 
men. Professor William J. Lowe of the 
University of Colorado College of Law 
discussed situations which might impose 
both gift and estate tax on life insurance 
proceeds and others which might result 
in two gift taxes arising from a single 
gift of life insurance. He said clients 
should be persuaded to avoid shams in 
ownership of property, and discussed 
marital deduction and multiple deaths in 
relation to life insurance. 

The following officers were elected by 
the new Council: Pres.—Milton E. Mey- 
er, Jr., attorney; Vice Pres.—Rowe Ru- 
dolph, Jr., C.L.U., Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co.; Sec.—Burton A. 
Smead, Jr., trust officer, Denver Na- 
tional Bank; Treas.—William T. Diss, 
Jr., C.P.A. 

Central Arizona — On May 5 Joseph 
T. Melczer, Jr., Phoenix attorney, spoke 
on “Compensating the Executive.” This 
was the final program in a series on busi- 
ness continuation agreements. Elected 
for the ensuing year were: Pres.—Wil- 
liam G. Farrow, accountant; Vice Pres. 
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—Bernard A. Vitek, trust officer, Phoe- 
nix Title & Trust Co.; Sec.—Rulon E. 
Rasmussen, life underwriter; Treas.— 
Maynard P. Goudy, attorney. 

Southern Arizona — On May 19 Peter 
Kusian, Tucson stock broker, spoke on 
“Tax Free Municipal Bonds” as an es- 
tate planning device and Paul Dayton, 
C.L.U., New York Life Insurance Co., 
discussed “Insurance Settlement Op- 
tions” including the rates of return that 
may be obtained. 

San Francisco — On May 14 a panel, 
moderated by Lorin Torrey, C.P.A., dis- 
cussed the “Valuation of Business Inter- 
ests.” Panelist William J. Marciniak, 
C.P.A., spoke on “Accounting and Eco- 
nomic Principles Underlying Valuation 
of Business Interests.” Charles P. Scul- 
ly, attorney and state inheritance tax 
appraiser, presented “The Inheritance 
Tax Appraisers Approach” and Mr. 
Torrey dealt with “Federal Estate Tax 
Rules.” The new officers are: Pres.— 
William J. Marciniak, C.P.A.; Vice 
Pres——Raymond L. Hanson, attorney; 
Sec.—J. Boatner Chamberlain, trust of- 
ficer, Pacific National Bank; Treas.— 
James Lawry, life underwriter. 

Fresno—At the May meeting “Pitfalls 
of Estate Planning” were discussed by 
Professor Samuel Thurman of the Stan- 
ford University School of Law. The fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected for the 
coming year: Pres.— Gregory Stone, 
trust officer, First Western Bank & Trust 
Co.; Vice Pres—Raymond Volkman, 
manager, New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.; Jreas.—Robert Baker, 
C.P.A. Newly elected as Sec.—Louis I. 
Mallette, assistant manager, Fresno of- 
fice, Title Insurance & Trust Co. 


Boulder—On May 22 H. S. McCaffrey, 
assistant trust officer, National State 
Bank, was discussion leader on “Ten 
Year Trusts.” 


Connecticut—On May 13 Paul Onr, 
president, Management Planning (o., 
Princeton, N. J., gave an illustrated ialk 
on “Valuation of Stock in Closely Held 
Corporations.” 

Officers elected for the coming vear 
are: Pres——Walter H. Clapp, trusi of. 
ficer, Union & New Haven Trust ©o.:; 
Vice Pres——C. Theodore Trolin, C.1..U., 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
Treas——Frank S. Brainard, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co.; Sec.—FE. E, 
Schreier, Jr., Waterbury Trust Office, 
Connecticut National Bank. 

New Haven—Officers elected on May 
16 for the ensuing year are: Chair— 
Harry Sohcot, attorney; Vice Chair.— 
C. Newton Schenck, attorney; Sec. 
Treas.—David W. Clark, Jr., C.L.U. 

Central Florida—On May 15 the estate 
and will situation of John and Mary Doe 
was discussed by a panel consisting of 
William R. Martin, accountant; John 
Ducker, attorney; Bettye Glass, trust of- 
ficer; and Mark Hanna, life underwriter. 
Officers elected for the 1958-59 season 
are: Pres—Morgan W. Price, Jr., vice 
president and trust officer, Central Title 
& Trust Co., Orlando; Ist Vice Pres.— 
Walter E. Smith, attorney; 2nd Vice 
Pres.—Hershell G. Stuart, general agent, 
Franklin Life Insurance Co.; Sec.—Bet- 
tye C. Glass, assistant trust officer, Cen- 
tral Title & Trust Co.; Treas.—Howard 
E. Kurtz, C.P.A. 

East Coast, Fla—On May 1 Dwight 
W. Hostetter, vice president and trust 
officer, First National Bank, Miami, 
spoke on “Estate Planning Cooperation 
by the Attorney, Underwriter, Accoun- 
tant and Trust Officer.” On May 22 a 
panel discussed the planning of a typi- 
cal estate. A statement of the pertinent 
facts was duplicated and given to the 
audience. Panel members were: Frederic 
T. DeHon, C.P.A.; Amos E, Jackson, 
attorney; Earl C. Williams, trust officer, 
First National Bank, Palm Beach; 6. 
Allen O’Neal, C.L.U.; and Wilbur E. 
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Cook, West Palm Beach attorney, as 
moderator. 

Columbus, Ga.—Officers elected for 
the ensuing year are: Pres——James W. 
Oliver, vice president and trust officer, 
Fourth National Bank; Vice Pres——Tom 
B. Slade, attorney; Sec.—Sam L. Weil, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; Treas.—William H. Young, Jr., at- 
torney. 

Fort Wayne—Meetings during the 
year have featured panel presentations 
of particular phases of a difficult estate 
planning problem submitted in the fall. 
Newly elected officers are: Pres.—Rob- 
ert A. Bradley, assistant trust officer, 
Lincoln National Bank & Trust Co.; 
Vice Pres——Carl E. Lipp; Sec.—Orvas 
E. Beers, attorney; Treas.—David Hos- 
tetter, American United Life Ins. Co. 

Indianapolis—On May 15 the Council 
entertained as guests Judge Ernest H. 
VanFossan of the Tax Court of the 
United States and five members of the 
Chief Counsel’s Office. The Tax Court 
meets in Indianapolis once a year. The 
program on this occasion was a panel 
discussion of financial statements by a 
sroup of four accountants. 

Des Moines—The May 5 program was 
conducted by Fred H. Haskins. 

Wichita—On May 13 Professor Wil- 
lard H. Pedrick of Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Law, Chicago, spoke on 
the “Buy and Sell Agreement.” 

Louisville—On May 22 the Hon. 
Thomas L. Ray, attorney and member of 
the Kentucky General Assembly, spoke 
on “Business Legislation Adopted by the 
1958 Kentucky General Assembly.” 
Special attention was given to bills af- 
fecting estate planning. The officers 
elected for 1958-59 are: Pres —W. Wal- 
ler Grogan, CPA, Peat, Marwick, Mitch- 
ell & Co.; Vice Pres—A. Shelby Win- 
stead, attorney, McElwain, Dinning, 
Clarke & Winstead: Sec.-Treas.—Wal- 
lace Mathis, trust officer, Citizens Fidel- 
ity Bank & Trust Co. 


— 


Boston—On May 19 the following of- 
ficers were elected: Pres.—Sumner Rod- 
man, C€.L.U., Rodman Insurance 
Agency; Vice Pres.—Franklin D. Jer- 
ome, vice president, Old Colony Trust 
Co.; Treas—Robert B. Whittemore, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
Sec.—Norman C. Hoffman, assistant vice 
president, New England Trust Co. 

New Hampshire—On May 26 Leonard 
D. Riccio, C.P.A. and James A. Shan- 
nan, Jr., C.P.A. discussed “Interpreting 
the Financial Statement.” 

Eastern New York—On May 20 the 
following officers (all of Albany) were 
elected: Pres.—John H. Clyne, C.L.U., 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
Vice Pres——Ralph D. Semerad, attor- 
ney; Treas——Edwin W. Uhl, Jr., trust 
officer, State Bank of Albany; Sec.— 
Harold Fleck, Equitable Life Insurance 
Co. of Iowa. 

Charlotte—On May 12 Arthur H. 
Jones, vice president, American Com- 
mercial Bank, spoke on “How to Make 
Money.” 

Dayton—On May 13 William Sanders 
of the Dayton Daily News spoke on 
“Business Conditions and the Outlook 
for Dayton.” New officers elected are: 
Pres.—Herbert E. Whalen, Jr., North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
Vice Pres.—Robert E. Casey, of the same 
company; Sec.-Treas.—Kenneth N. Gra- 
ham, vice president, Winters National 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Philadelphia—On May 21 Charles B. 
McCaffrey, Esq., spoke on “Tax Ap- 
proaches to Life Underwriting.” Mr. 
McCaffrey teaches at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, is edi- 
tor of Query, C.L.U. monthly, and an 
independent insurance consultant. New- 
ly elected officers are: Pres.—George C. 
Denniston, attorney; Vice Pres.—Fred- 
erick G. Rogers, assistant vice president, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.; Treas. 
—Timothy L. Lingg, trust officer, Phil- 
adelphia National Bank; Sec.—Caspar 
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W. Haines, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

Pittsburgh—On May 12 Aims C. 
Coney, general partner, A. E. Masten & 
Co., stock brokers, spoke on “The Times 
We Are In.” 

Rhode Island—On May 26 Ephron 
Catlin, Jr., vice president in charge of 
business development of First National 
Bank, Boston, spoke on “Some Observa- 
tions on the Economic Outlook.” 

Richmond—On May 13 the following 
were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: Pres.—Richmond Moore, Jr., at- 
torney; Vice Pres.—Parks P. Duffey, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.; 
Treas.—William L. Nichols, trust officer, 
Central National Bank; Sec.—Raymond 
E. Williams, C.L.U., Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 

Madison—On May 5 the Hon. George 
Kroncke, Jr., Judge of the County Court 
for Dane County, discussed “1957 Legis- 
lative Changes and Recent Court Decis- 
ions Affecting Estate and Trust Admin- 
istration.” Membership was increased 
from 50 to 64, owing to the in- 
creases in ‘each profession and in the 
waiting list. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year are:: Pres.—Warren Stolper, 
attorney; Pres. Elect—A. R. Jones, 
trust officer, Bank of Madison; Sec.- 


Treas.—L. J. Meinhardt, C.L.U. 
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GEORGIA 


Act 136: Makes obligations of Savan- 
nah District Authority legal investments 
for fiduciaries. 

Act 363: Enacts revised rules for ad- 
ministration of intestate estate where 
there is no permanent administration 
thereof. 

Act 378: Bars right of minor to year’s 
support from estate of deceased parent 
upon marriage. 

Act 467: Amends numerous sections 
of Code: reduces required number of 
attesting witnesses from three to two 
(also for republication of will); like- 
wise reduces number of witnesses for 
nuncupative wills which are no longer 
required to be uttered at place of testa- 
tor’s residence and as to which petition 
for probate must include information re- 
quired to probate will in solemn form, it 
being further recited that acknowledg- 
ment of service cannot expedite probate 
prior to hearing date; requires four in- 
stead of six weeks’ notice to creditors by 
administrator; modifies provisions as to 
public sales by administrators; raises 
minimum amount set apart to widow and 
children from $100 to $1,600 and requires 
application for year’s support to be 
made within three years of death and 
within lifetime of widow; removes limit 
on cost of surety bond which may be 
reimbursed to executor or administrator; 
authorizes fiduciary to retain securities 
owned by estate, ward or beneficiary 
although not legal investments, and to 
retain securities received in exchange 
therefore or as result of merger, stock 
dividend, split or liquidation; revises 
conditions under which ordinary or judge 
may pass upon application to invest 
funds of estate. 


KENTUCKY 


S.B. 255: Adopts Uniform Gifts to 
Minors Act. 


MARYLAND 


Ch. 36: Amends Sec. 153, Art. 81, to 
provide that inheritance tax shall be 
paid on value of property, other than 
money or real estate, based upon value 
of property as of date of death rather 
than value as of date of distribution 
account; but providing for reappraisal 
of property still in the hands of the 
personal representative and_ undis- 
tributed within fifteen months after 
grant of letters, but not thereafter. If 
there is reappraisal, tax is paid on re- 
valuation. [Amendment designed to 
change construction of previous statute 
as set forth in Rosenburg v. Bouse, 172 
Md. 530, 192 Atl. 323 (1937) and 40 
Op. Atty. Gen., 558, 561 (1955) so as 


*Third 1958 installment. 
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STATE LEGISLATION affecting TRUSTS and ESTATE’ 


to make valuation date for personal 
property same as that for real estate. ] 

Ch. 93: Adds new Sec. 135 A to Art. 
16, permitting Court, after notice and 
hearing, to authorize guardian, trustee, 
or committee of incompetent’s estate to 
pay income of estate for support and 
maintenance of persons to whom incom- 
petent would reasonably have been ex- 
pected to make such payments, provided 
(1) there is surplus of income in estate 
and (2) hardship exists [Apparently in- 
tended to liberalize prior law as con- 
strued in Kelly v. Scott, 215 Md. 530, 
187 A2d 704 (1958), in which Court of 
Appeals held that surplus income of es- 
tate could be expended only for support 
of dependents as to whom incompetent 
had duty of support]. 


MICHIGAN 


Act 151: Amends L. 1953, P.A. 19, to 
extend authority to register securities 
in name of nominee, to corporation act- 
ing as co-fiduciary with consent of later. 


MISSISSIPPI 


S.B. 1928: Validates bequest to trustee 
of written trust in existence when will 
is made and identified therein, even 
though amendable or revocable and 
actually amended after execution of 
will; bequest is governed by terms of 
trust as of testator’s death unless other- 
wise stated, and property shall not be 
deemed held under testamentary trust; 
complete revocation of trust invalidates 
bequest. 


MISSOURI 


S.B. 11: Legalizes for fiduciary in- 
vestment securities of Bi-State Develop- 
ment Agency. 


NEW YorRK 


Ch. 496: Amends Banking Law Sec. 
100-c relating to common trust funds to 
require accounting every four years in- 
stead of triennially, and to extend per- 
missible participation therein to cor- 
porate fiduciary acting as donee of a 
power in trust, defined as a fiduciary 
who has power during period measured 
by minority to hold funds under instru- 
ment under which fiduciary theretofore 
held same as executor or trustee. 

Ch. 636: Amends Membership Corpo- 
ration Law Sec. 92-b to permit banks to 
invest perpetual care funds of cemetery 
corporations in legal common trust funds 
or shares of Bank Fiduciary Fund. 

Ch. 645: Amends Surrogate’s Court 
Act Sec. 113 to make it clear that letters 
of administration with will annexed are 
to be issued on basis of financial interest 
in estate rather than relationship to de- 
ceased. 


Ch. 748: Adds Banking. Law Sec. 604-a. 





to provide by operation of law fo 
transfer of fiduciary relationship whe, 
bank purchases all assets of anothe 
bank. 

Chs. 647, 671, 763 & 806: Add as iega| 
investments for fiduciaries: obligations 
of Ogdenburg Port Authority, Endicoit 
Parking Authority, New York State 
Bridge Authority (notes added to bonds) 
and Rochester-Monroe County Port Av. 
thority. 









SOUTH CAROLINA 





Act 1028: Permits executor or ad- 
ministrator to file accounting required 
by Sec. 19-531 on first day after 11 
months following appointment and every 
12 months thereafter instead of five 
months and six months, respectively. 









VIRGINIA 


Ch. 450: Validates bequest to trust 
existing at time of execution of will if 
at death at least one trustee is resident 
individual or corporate fiduciary and 
no non-resident corporate fiduciary is 
trustee; living trust may be amendable 
and revocable and bequest is valid even 
though trust is amended subsequent to 
execution of will; bequest is governed by 
terms of trust as of testator’s death 
unless otherwise stated and may be made 
part of any one or more portions of 
property in living trust; bequest is in- 
valid if trust or portion to which proper- 
ty is bequeathed is revoked. 

S.B. 113: Repeals Model Gifts of 
Securities to Minors Act and substitutes 
Uniform Gifts to Minors Act. 

Ch. 241: Makes bonds of Virginia Air- 
ports Authority legal investments for 
fiduciaries. 

Ch. 416: Amends Sec. 64-138 to pro- 
vide that when decedent has executed 
written contract of sale, purchase option 
or other agreement binding him, his 
heirs, personal representatives or as- 
signs to convey real property or interest 
therein, personal representative may ex- 
ecute deed thereto with same effect as 
though made by decedent. 

Ch. 424: Amends Sec. 55-52 to pro- 
vide that deed covering after acquired 
property, executed by consort of grantor, 







































bars contingent right of dower 0 
curtesy therein. 
A AA 
TRUSTMEN ENTERTAIN LEGISLATORS, 
SURROGATES 






The Legislators and Surrogates of the 
area were entertained at a social hour 
and dinner at The Castle, near Cleat. 
by the Association of Trust Men, Group 
I, of the New York State Bankers Asso 
ciation. The occasion was the annual 
spring meeting on May 21. 

The program featured a talk by Rob- 
ert Lovell, senior vice president, Ha- 
over Bank, New York. 
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EviAs Lustic, founder of the Adam 
Hat Store chain and active as president 
and chairman until his retirement three 
years ago, left an estate valued at ap- 
proximately $700,000. He devised to his 
wife the family home, and established 
for her benefit a trust constituting 40% 
of his net estate. Income from this trust 
is payable monthly, and on Mrs, Lustig’s 
request the trustees are to pay to her 
in any calendar year a sum equal to 
4% of the principal of the trust at the 
time of its creation. The widow has the 
power to appoint the remaining prin- 
cipal by her will. A brother is given 1% 
of the net estate; one-half of 1% of the 
net estate is left to each of eight chari- 
table organizations, and one-quarter of 
% of the net estate is given to a named 
individual for charitable purposes and 
to each of thirteen charitable organiza- 
tions. 

Two named grandsons are _ benefi- 
caries of separate trusts, each amount- 
ing to 2% of the residuary estate and 
to be distributed when the beneficiary 
reaches age 25. Similar trusts are di- 
rected to be established for any grand- 
children surviving the testator. 


The balance of the residuary estate is 
divided into three trusts. Income from 
Trust I is payable to a daughter, Nancy, 
until she reaches the age of 40 when 
she is to receive the principal. Income 
from Trust II is payable to daughter 
Joan until age 40, with periodic distri- 
butions of principal to be paid as fol- 
lows: at age 25, one-quarter of the prin- 
cipal, at age 30, one-third of the re- 
maining principal; at age 35, one-half 
of the then remaining principal and the 
balance at age 40. A son is the benefi- 
tiary of Trust III, income being payable 
to him during the term of the trust, 
plus 10% of the principal at age 21; 
thereafter he is to receive the following 
Percentages of the original principal 


of his trust: 12%% at age 24; 15% 
at age 27; 17%% at age 30; 20% at 
age 33 and the remainder when he is 36. 

United States Trust Company of New 
York, Mrs. Lustig and an attorney are 
appointed co-executors and trustees un- 
der th: will, which includes a provision 
that is only two fiduciaries are serving 
at ani 


one time and one is the cor- 
Porate fiduciary, the decision of the lat- 
ter sho!l be binding as to investments. 
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CHARLES A, Cass, for 38 years secre- 
tary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co., appointed Irving Trust Co. of New 
York and his wife as executors and trus- 
tees. He bequeathed to his wife an 
amount equal to one-half the value of his 
adjusted gross estate as defined in the 
Revenue Act of 1948. To his sister he 
devised his real property located in Cook 
County, Ill. His currency and coin col- 
lections, are left to the Trustees of 
Princeton University. 


The residuary estate is placed in trust 
of two equal shares. The income from 
each such share is to be paid to Mrs. 
Cass who is empowered to request so 
much of the principal as she may in her 
sole discretion desire. Upon her death, 
the income from the respective shares 
is to be paid to the testator’s daughter 
and son and upon their death the prin- 
cipal is to be distributed to their issue. 


Surrogate Practitioner’s Nightmare 


Forensic debates, 
On decedents’ estates, 
On infants, and widows, and such, 
To determine the share 
Of the ultimate heir, 
To decide when he takes and how much. 


Harassed and perplexed 
And oftentimes vexed, 
By arguments valiant or dreary, 
The surrogate strives 
To untangle the lives, 
Until he is utterly weary. 


The gavel comes down, 
The surrogate’s frown 

Puts an end to the learned orations; 
Citations are found 
To cover the ground, 

In briefs that are long dissertations; 
In manner exact, 
They review ev’ry fact 

That sets uv a family division. 
With breath fairly bated, 
Results are awaited, 
The client is eager, 
The fee has been meagre. 
There comes down at last 
In terms ironcast, 
That in spite of the Will, 
And unless and until, 
And sad to relate, 
It goes to the STATE, 

A learned and lengthy decision. 


—RuUTH LENINSON, New York 
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CURENT LITERATURE 


Books 











Legal Instruments of Foundations 


F. EMERSON ANDREWS. Russell Sage Foun- 

dation, New York 22. (318 pp. $4.50) 

Selections from documents pertaining 
to 53 U.S. foundations are collected here. 
Among them, to name a few, are those 
relating to the Carnegie Corporation and 
Foundation, the Commonwealth Fund, 
Duke Endowment, the Field, Ford, 
Rockefeller and Russell Sage Founda- 
tions, Twentieth Century Fund and U.S. 
Steel Foundation. Some of the general 
principles affecting the establishment 
and operation of public charities are set 
forth in the author’s preface. The book 
includes, also, extracts from federal and 
state constitutions and statutes; forms 
pertaining to tax exemption applications 
and returns, a selected bibliography and 
an index. 


How Federal Taxes Affect Life Insur- 
ance and Annuities 

Commerce Clearing House, 4025 W. Peterson 

Ave., Chicago 30. (96 pp. $1.50) 

This 1958 edition gives a concise clari- 
fication of the effect of federal income 
taxes on personal, business and employ- 
ees’ life insurance; life insurance trusts; 
annuities; and deferred compensation. 
The booklet contains new extended 
actuarial tables for use in computing an- 
nuities. There is a topical index and 
table of contents. 


The American Stockholder 


J. A. LIVINGSTON. J. B. Lippincott Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 275 pp. $4.95. 

Realists know that the fine-sounding 
concept of “corporate democracy” is vir- 
tually meaningless, for all its outward 
forms, so far as the individual stock- 
holder is concerned. Only in the event 
of a fight for control is his support assid- 
uously wooed. The professionals, how- 
ever, the sophisticated managers of other 
people’s money, with the closest ap- 
praisal of management’s proficiency, 
usually avoid the role of critic in favor 
of early retirement from a deteriorating 
situation. It is the author’s contention 
that this informed group owes a duty 
to its beneficiaries and to the corporate 
world at large to assert itself rather 
than remain a silent dissenter. 

As financial editor of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Mr. Livingston has followed 
closely the proxy battles of recent years 
and their costly accountings. He is like- 
wise critical of excesses in management 
incentive, profit-sharing and retirement 
plans. Despite the forward strides in 
regulation by the SEC and insistence on 
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full disclosure, there are still areas 
where strong representations from large 
and influential institutional holders 
could serve as the most effective re- 
straint upon managerial abuses. 


ARTICLES 


Income Tax Transferee Liability of a 
Life Insurance Beneficiary 
MARCUS D. GRAYCK. Tax Law Review, 


March, 1958 (40 Washington Sq. South, New 
York 3, $2.50) 


The contention of this author is that 
the beneficiary of life insurance pro- 
ceeds should be liable for income taxes 
of an insolvent insured decedent. The 
article analyzes the cases dealing with 
the proposition. 


Estate Planning Other Than Through 

Lifetime Transfers 

WILLIAM P. SUTTER. Illinois Bar Journal, 

April, 1958. (424 So. Second St., Springfield, 

$1.) 

Ways in which one may effect estate 
tax savings, without losing control and 
enjoyment of one’s property during life, 
are discussed here. 


Advising the Delinquent Gift Tax 
Payer: Practical and Ethical Haz- 
ards 
JOHN C. MASON. The Journal of Taxation, 
June. 1958. (147 E. 50th St.. New York City 
22, $1.25) 

It is far better to file a delinquent gift 
tax return, declares Mr. Mason, than not 
to file at all. He also feels that it is 
better to disclose in the return all trans- 
fers whose status as taxable gifts may 
be in doubt. The practical and ethical 
considerations and the attorney’s role in 
these transactions are fully set forth. 


Estate Planning and the Widow’s 
Election 


DAVID WESTFALL. Harvard Law Review, 

Vol. 71, p. 1269 (Cambridge, $1.25) 

Professor Westfall analyzes the con- 
texts in which the doctrine relating to 
election to accept or reject a will pro- 
vision, conditioned on the beneficiary’s 
transferring his own property to an- 
other, may be useful to the estate plan- 
ner, and calls for changes in the tax 
laws to place spouses in common-law and 
community-property states on equal foot- 
ing. 


Prudent Trustee’s Investment in Com- 
mon Stock — Permissive or Man- 
datory? 

Northwestern University Law Review, Vol. 52, 

p. 788 (Chicago 11, $1.50) 

The substantial changes in investment 
policies which have occurred since the 
adoption of the “prudent man” rule de- 
mand, according to this note, a new look 
at the application of the rule to the 
duties of individual and corporate fidu- 
ciaries. It is the conclusion of the writer 


that the proper standard of care woul 
require equity investments under prope 
circumstances. 


Defense of Tax Court’s Resu't ip 
Prunier and Casale 
JOSEPH T. SNEED. Cornell Law Quz arterly, 
Spring, 1958 (Ithaca, N. Y., $1.50) 
Professor Sneed approves the Tax 
Court result in the Prunier and Casale 
cases, although he does not entirdy 
agree with the court’s precise reasoning, 
He gives the grounds for his opinion and 
concludes that premiums in stock retire. 
ment plans “substantially serve inter. 
ests of the shareholders distinct from 
their interest in the business success of 
the corporation, and should be considered 
as dividend distributions to the share. 
holders which are immediately reinvested 
and become assets available to corporate 
creditors.” 


Should Rule Against Perpetuities Dis- 
card Its Vest? 
DANIEL M. SCHUYLER. Michigan Law Re- 
view, March, 1958 (Ann Arbor, $1.50) 
Under the novel concept of this chal- 
lenging title, Professor Schuyler pre- 
sents the view that the theories of the 
rule against remoteness of vesting 
should be carefully studied in connection 
with those of the common law rule 
against perpetuities. It is this study 
which he proposes to undertake in this 
article, to be published in two install- 
ments. In this first part he traces the 
history and purpose of the common law 
rule against perpetuities and its appli- 
cation in modern times. 


Valuation of Closely Held Stocks for 
Estate and Gift Tax Purposes 


R. L. ROCKEFELLER. Taxes, April, 1958 
(4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 30. 75¢). 


The special problems encountered in 
appraising stock of closely held corpora- 
tions are discussed here against the 
background of Rev. Rul. 54-77. Among 
the problems considered are those involv- 
ing actively traded stocks; stocks repre- 
senting a large block as compared to the 
amount to be traded, and readily liqui- 
dated blocks, whether representing 4 
minority or majority interest. 


Life Insurance and Federal Taxes 


DANIEL CANDEE KNICKERBOCKER, Jr. 
Cornell Law Quarterly, Spring, 1958 (Ithaca, 
N. Y. $1.50). 

This is a frontal attack on the fa 
voritism accorded life insurance by the 
estate tax law. The article notes that life 
insurance coverage divides into three ele- 
ments: cost, administration expense al 
savings. The proceeds are likewise tr 
partite, namely, a return of savings, il 
terest to date of death and an amoutl 
“equal to the difference between tie fate 
of the policy and the sum of savin:s and 
interest which is the pure insurance 
item.” 
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It is the contention of “reformers” in 
this area that the last two elements (re- 
turn of savings and that part of the 
death proceeds constituting pure insur- 
ance) should be subject to income tax. 
This contention is analyzed here in the 
light of legislative history, constitutional 
questions, and case law, as well as some 
of the practical considerations and mat- 
ters involving “policy.” 


Estates of Non-Resident Decedents 


LEROY E. RODMAN. Tax Counselor’s Quar- 
terly, March, 1958 (6141 N. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago). 

U.S. citizens and aliens domiciled 
abroad, and possessing property in the 
U.S. as well as in a foreign domain, give 
their attorneys some unusual problems 
in testamentary draftsmanship. A sug- 
gested solution, presented here, is the 
preparation of two wills, a “local will” 
and a “foreign will.” In such event, fac- 
tors to be considered include the assets 
to be governed by each will, protection 
against revocation, place of execution, 
choice of executors, and multitudinous 
tax aspects. These and other consider- 
tions are discussed in a most enlighten- 
ing manner. 


Integrating Life Insurance with Busi- 
ness Planning 
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THOMAS C. McCABE, WILLIAM H. 
MITCHELL, THOMAS C. PLOWDEN- 
WARDLAW, The Journal of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters. Spring, 
1958 (3924 Walnut St., Phila. 4. $1.50) 


The coordinating function of an ac- 
tual working team of life underwriter, 
tax attorney and accountant is related 


in this hypothetical case based on 
factual incidents. 


Trusts and Administration 


RUSSELL D. NILES. New Yorw University 
Law Review, 1957 Annual Survey of American 
Law, April, 1958 (Washington Square So., New 
York 3. $2.) 


Dean Niles thoughtfully reviews and 
appraises the law and literature of 1957 


in the fields of trusts and administra- 
tion. 


Federal Income Tax Problems in Pro- 
bate Practice 


JACK R. MILLER. Iowa Law Review, Spring, 
1958 (Iowa City, $1.75) 


The experience of this author, who 
was formerly an attorney in the office 
of the Chief Counsel, Internal Revenue 
Service, lends much practical value to 
this ontline of procedures in handling 
tax an’ other problems during the pro- 
bate of a will. 

Estates and Trusts — Conflict of 

Lav.; Problems 

ROE© RT A. LEFLAR. Arkansas Law Review 

and ar Association Journal, Winter 1957-8. 

Conf cting rules under different state 
laws 2 -cting the validity of trusts and 
rights 


1 movable and intangible per- 
Sonal property are examined. 
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Ability of Legatee-Husband to Adopt 
Wife to Bring Her Within Terms 
of Will 


Washington University Law Quarterly, Febru- 
ary, 1958 (St. Louis, Mo. $1.25) 


A recent Kentucky case upheld the 
adoption of a legatee’s wife, in order to 
qualify her as his heir under his mother’s 
will and the state statutes. The impli- 
cations of this decision are felt to be of 
widespread interest. This note contains 
a table giving a summary of statutory 
provisions throughout the country, “for 
use in determining whether a wife may 
be adopted by her husband in a particu- 
lar state.” 


Corporate Trustee’s Conflict of Inter- 
est 


University of Chicago Law Review, 


1958. 


Winter 


This note reviews a group of cases 
which suggest to the author that courts 
might take into consideration, in con- 
flict-of-interest situations, the remote- 
ness of the conflict and evidence of good 
faith on the part of a trustee. 


Appreciation Damages for Self-Pur- 
chase by Trustee With Power of 
Sale 


The University of Chicago Law Review. Winter 
1958. 


One of the remedies available to a 


beneficiary whose trustee breaches a_ So. 36th St., Philadelphia 36, $1.25.) 





trust and sells trust property to himself, 
although under power of sale, is re- 
covery of “appreciation damages.” This 
remedy, analyzed here, is felt to be un- 
duly severe where it appears the trustee 
has acted in good faith. 


Federal Income Taxation of Employ- 
ee and His Beneficiaries Under 
Qualified Pension or Profit-Sharing 
Plan 


ROBERT J. LAWTHERS. Journal of Ameri- 

can Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 

Spring, 1958 (3924 Walnut St., Phila. 4, 

$1.50) 

This gives, in outline form, the meth- 
ods by which one may determine tax 
liability of an employee and his bene- 
ficiaries in all commonly occurring situ- 
ations involving qualified pension or 
profit sharing plans. 


Problem Areas of Beneficiary Desig- 
nations and Settlement Option 
Agreements 
HARRY S. REDEKER. The Journal of the 
American Society of Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers. Spring, 1958 (3924 Walnut St., Phila. 4, 
$1.50) 

Nine problem areas where lawyer, 
trust officer and accountant, as well as 
life underwriter, must be able to alert 
the insured are discussed here in rela- 
tion to beneficiary designations and set- 
tlement option agreements. 

(See similar article by Mr. Redeker in 
The Practical Lawyer, April 1958; 133 
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carrying on trade or business, and, there- 
fore, profit realized was taxable as ordi- 
nary income. Taxpayer appealed. 

H®LD: Tax Court reversed. Taxpayer 
was liquidating her property and was 
not engaged in trade or business of sell- 
ing property. Expenditure of consider- 
able sums to adapt property to resid- 
dential use does not change basic char- 
acter of transaction. Yunker v. Comm., 
6th Cir., May 1, 1958. 


Payment to stockholder-widow of presi- 
dent of closely-held corporation held to 
be gift. At time of his death, decedent 
was principal stockholder of closely-held 
corporation. His wife and one other 
stockholder owned balance of stock, and 
together with decedent were directors 
of corporation. After his death, corpora- 
tion, in recognition of decedent’s services, 
passed resolution providing for payment 
to widow of specified sum for period of 
eighteen months. Commissioner treated 
payment as dividend to widow. Tax was 
paid and action for refund instituted. 

HELD: For taxpayer. Payment con- 
stituted gift to widow. Fact that re- 
cipient happened to be stockholder does 
not exclude right of corporation to make 
bona fide gift to her. U. S. v. Bankston, 
6th Cir., May 5, 1958. 


GIFT TAX 


No gift where trust created for set- 
lor’s benefit. Settlor conveyed in trust 
her securities and her contingent inter- 
est in large trust estate of her maternal 
grandfather. Purpose of transfer was to 
provide satisfactory management of her 
property and to assure her financial] pro- 
tection and security. Trustees were em- 
powered to pay her net income for life 
and, further, they had virtually unre- 
stricted power to invade corpus for her 
benefit. Commissioner determined that 
settlor had made taxable gift. Tax Court 
sustained taxpayer’s position that no 
taxable gift was made. Commissioner ap- 
pealed. 

HELD: For taxpayer. Settlor re- 
tained sufficient dominion, control and 
beneficial use of trust income and corpus 
so that transfer did not effectuate com- 
pleted gift. Transfer was made for set- 
tlor’s own personal financial security so 
there was no taxable gift. Comm. v. S. G. 
Vander Wiele, 6th Cir., Apr. 25, 1958. 


REVENUE RULINGS 
Estote Tax: Sale of stock of United 


States corporations by deceased non- 
residext alien’s estate. At time of his 
deat: decedent was resident and citizen 
of fo: eign country. Widow, also citizen 
and »-sident of such foreign country, 
Was pointed domiciliary administra- 
trix estate. Neither was engaged in 
trade or business in United States. An- 
cillar administrator was appointed in 
Unite’ States to dispose of stock held 
m several United States corporations. 
June 1958 


During year that stock was disposed, 
domiciliary administratrix was present 
in United States for one period of over 
ninety days, and ancillary administrator 
was present during year. 

Section 871 (a) (2) of 1954 Code pro- 
vides for taxation of capital gains of 
non-resident aliens not engaged in trade 
or business in United States where such 
gains are derived from sources within 
United States from sales effectuated 
during non-resident’s presence in United 
States. 

Service rules that appointment of 
ancillary administrator within United 
States under circumstances here does not 
create new taxable entity to be treated 
as domestic estate. Gains realized are, 
therefore, not subject to tax. Rev. Rul. 
58-232, I. R. B. 1958-20, p. 18. 

Income Tax: Taxability of funds “made 
available” to participants of employees’ 
profit-sharing plan and trust. Under com- 
pany’s profit-sharing plan and _ trust, 
participants, after stated length of time, 
are permitted to make withdrawal of 
employer contributions to trust and 
earnings thereon which have _ been 
credited to their account for two years. 
If participant elects to make withdrawal, 
he is suspended from participating in 
plan for specified period during which 
time no contributions are made in his 
behalf by employer. 

Service rules that suspension from 
participation represents substantial re- 


striction or limitation and, therefore, 
amounts permitted to be withdrawn are 
not “made available” to employees, and 
such employees will not be taxable until 
withdrawal is actually made. If, how- 
ever, portion of fund is withdrawn, such 
act constitutes exercise of dominion and 
control over entire amount which could 
have been withdrawn, and difference be- 
tween amount actually withdrawn and 
balance is considered made available, 
and will be subject to tax. Rev. Rul. 58- 
230, I. R. B. 1958-20, p. 12. 


A @ & 


@ Title Insurance and Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles selected as the 1958 theme of 
its annual Forum for attorneys, trust- 
men, accountants and _ underwriters 
“Current Tax Ideas and Developments.” 
Held on May 6 at the Philharmenic 
Auditorium, the forum was again under 
the chairmanship of Walter L. Nossa- 
man, noted member of the local Bar. 
Ten attorneys contributed papers to the 
proceedings from which TRUSTS AND 
ESTATES, as has become traditional, will 
select for publication those of widest 
general interest to its readers. 


A AA 
e A will making panel comprising a 
bank officer, attorney, judge, college pro- 
fessor and a newspaperman was spon- 
sored on TV recently by the Michigan 
Bankers Association and the Michigan 
Bar Association. 
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CLaims — Estate Not Required to 
Pay Mortgage Debt on Joint Prop- 
erty Passing to Survivor When 
Debt Not Due and No Claim Filed 


Delaware—Orphan’s Court. New Castle County 
In re Keil’s Estate, 140 A. 2d 139. 


Deceased and his wife held certain 
real property as tenants by the entire- 
ties. Subsequent to its acquisition, they 
placed a mortgage thereon, executing a 
joint and several bond. At the time of 
decedent’s death the mortgage debt was 
not due and no demand has since been 
made for its payment. 

If the mortgage debt were to be paid 
out of assets of the estate the residuary 
legatees would receive nothing and cer- 
tain specific legacies would be diminished. 
The executors sought a decree of dis- 
tribution and instructions as to what 
payment, if any, should be made from 
assets of the estate in respect to the 
mortgage indebtedness. 

HELD: A decree of distribution ap- 
proved making no provision for payment 
of the mortgage debt. If a debt secured 
by a mortgage on property passing to a 
surviving tenant by the entireties were 
due and proof thereof were presented 
by the creditor under the appropriate 
statute the deceased tenant’s estate 
would have a duty to liquidate the debt. 
If, however, such debt were not due and 
no demand or proof of the debt had 
been made by the creditor, a routine will 
provision that the decedent’s debts be 
paid would not require liquidation of 
the debt. Should such a debt, in any 
event, be liquidated by the deceased ten- 
ant’s estate in the absence of a specific 
will provision, the estate would have a 
right against the surviving tenant since 
the obligation to pay the debt secured 
by the mortgage remains with the title 
to the land in the surviving spouse. 

















































CLaims — Tort Defendant Permitted 
to Testify Against Estate under 
“Dead Man’s Statute” 


Mississippi—Supreme Court 
Hawkins v. Rye, 101 So. 2d 516. 


P, as administrator of his wife’s 
estate, filed suit under the Mississippi 
“wrongful death statute,” which pro- 
vides that the action for damages may 
be brought in the name of the personal 
representative for the benefit of all per- 
sons entitled under the law to recover. 
The statute further declares that dam- 
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ages go to the legal representative and 
are subject to debts only in the event 
there are none of the next of kin de- 
scribed in the statute entitled to re- 
covery.” The “dead man’s statute” pro- 
vides that “a person shall not testify 
as a witness to establish his own claim 
or defense against the estate of a de- 
ceased person which originated during 
the lifetime of such deceased person .. .” 

The jury rendered a verdict for D, 
and P. appealed, contending that the 
lower court erred in permitting D to 
testify over the objection of P upon 
the ground that he was an incompetent 
witness under the “dead man’s statute.” 

HELD: Affirmed. D was a competent 
witness to testify in defense of the suit 
brought against him. The statute dis- 
qualifies a witness only as to a claim 
against him by the estate of a deceased 
person. The suit brought against D was 
not an action by the estate but was an 
action brought by the administrator on 
behalf of the surviving heirs. A recov- 
ery would not have increased the value 
of the estate but would have been paid 
to the designated heirs. Since the estate 
of the deceased could not be affected 
beneficially or adversely, the disqualifica- 
tion under the statute did not exist. 


COMMUNITY PROPERTY — Attorneys’ 
Fees Allowed on Community Es- 
tate Administered on Husband’s 
Death 


California—District Court of Appeal 


Estate of Algee, 158 A.C.A. 782 (March 26, 
1958). 


Original attorney for the executriy 
petitioned for allowance of his share of 
statutory attorney’s fee, another atto. 
ney having been substituted as counsel, 
From an award to him of $3,006. ex. 
ecutrix appealed. 


HELD: Affirmed. Allowance of attop. 
ney’s fees is not required to await fina] 
accounting. All the estate property lp. 
ing community, it was subject to ai. 
ministration, and wife’s share is part of 
“estate” on which statutory attorney,’ 
fees are computed. 


COMPENSATION — Co-executor Not 
Entitled to Have Fees of Separate 
Counsel Paid from Estate 


Illinois—Appellate Court 
In re Estate of Greenberg, 15 Ill. App. 2d 414, 


The will named the testator’s daugh- 
ter and her husband (a lawyer) and 
another son-in-law (a research scientist) 
as executors, and expressly provided 
that the determination of the majority 
would control. Initially the three execu- 
tors employed the lawyer son-in-law and 
his partner as attorneys for the estate. 
Later they agreed that the scientist 
son-in-law should employ separate coun- 
sel, which he did, pursuant to a Probate 
Court order. This action arose out of 
subsequent conflicting petitions, by the 
scientist to substitute new separate coun- 
sel and by the lawyer and his wife to 
terminate the services of separate coun- 
sel, 


The Probate Court held that no coun- 
sel could be employed without the ap- 
proval of at least two executors, noting 
that no evidence had been offered to 
show the estate was not being adminis 
tered according to law. On trial de novo, 
the Superior Court held the scientist 
entitled to employ separate counsel and 
to pay his fees from ‘the estate. 


HELD: Reversed. A co-executor cal- 
not employ separate counsel against the 
wishes of the other co-executors, at least 
in the absence of a showing of improper 


—— 
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,dministration of the estate. The court 
relied upon the will provision for ma- 
jority control and general principles of 
law requiring co-executors to act as a 
unit. 







DISTRIBUTION — Predecease of Suc- 
cessor Life Beneficiary Accelerated 
Remainder 







Massachusetts—Supreme Judicial Court 
Second Bank-State Street Trust Co. v. Wasser- 
man, 1958 Mass. 445. 








The terms of the trust herein were to 
yay the income to the donor for life and 
after his death in equal shares to his 
brother Edward and his three sisters, 
Grace, Pauline, and Bella. On the death 
of Edward or any of the sisters the 
share of the principal of which he or 
she was entitled to the income should 
go to his or her issue then living. If he 
or she left no issue then living, the 
share should be distributed to the bene- 
ficiaries or their issue who had already 
received distributive shares or added 
to the funds held for any beneficiaries 
who had not received their distributive 
shares. If any of the trust remained un- 
disposed because of the deaths of all 
beneficiaries who would be entitled, it 
should go to the donor’s next of kin 
determined as of that date. 

The donor had _ another brother 
(Simon) and a sister (Harriet) for 
whom he had made no provision. Simon 
predeceased him, but Harriet survived 
him. Edward and Bella predeceased him, 
without issue. Grace predeceased him 
leaving six children, all living and of 
age. Pauline survived him, but she was 
mmarried and of an age when she 
could not reasonably expect to have issue 
even if she married. 

The instructions sought by the trustee 
Were (1) as to the proportion of the 
fund now distributable and the persons 
to whom and the shares to which they 
Were entitled, and (2) who would be 
entitled to the balance on Pauline’s 
death. 

HELD: Half of the principal from 
which Edward and Bella would have 
received the income had they survived 
the donor (or % of the trust fund) 
should be paid to the issue of Grace, and 
4 similar amount should be added to the 
quarter share of which Pauline was en- 
titled to the income. The remaining 
quarter from which Grace would have 
been entitled to receive the income had 
she survived the donor should be paid 
'o her issue. As a result half the prin- 
‘pal should be paid to the issue of 
Grace and half held in trust for Pauline. 
On Peuline’s death, if she leaves no 
sue, ‘or half of the principal should 
> to the children of Grace. If any 
' leaving issue the share of that 
S ould go to his issue. 
ourt dismissed Harriet’s claim 
‘t or all of the trust fund went 
next of kin rather than to the 
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surviving issue of Grace on the ground 
that the deceased sister had never been 
entitled to any trust income because she 
predeceased the donor and that the lan- 
guage of the trust had imposed a con- 
dition that surviving issue would take 
a share in principal only if the parent 
had been entitled to the income of that 
share. The death of the sister did noth- 
ing more than accelerate’ the remainder 
to her issue. 


GUARDIANSHIP — Person Named in 
Will Entitled to Appointment 


Florida—Supreme Court 
Comerford v. Cherry, 100 So. 2d 385. 


The surviving parent of two minors 
by his will appointed a guardian for 
them. Both the guardian appointed in 
the will and the grandparents of the 
two minors applied for appointment as 
guardian of the person and property of 
the minors. F.S., Sec. 744.14, provides 
that a surviving parent may name a 
guardian for the person of his or her 
minor child. F.S. 744.35 sets up the 
preference in appointment and requires 
the County Judge in making the ap- 
pointment to give consideration to the 
appointment of the next of kin of the 
incompetent as well as the person desig- 
nated as guardian in the will of any 
person which makes the incompetent a 
beneficiary. The County Judge appointed 
the grandparents. 

HELD: Reversed. As to the guardian 
of the person, the right to the appoint- 
ment arose under the will and when 
the person named as guardian of the 
minors in the will of the minors’ sur- 
viving parent applied for qualification 
as such guardian, the Court must make 
the appointment unless evidence before 
it would entitle the Court to remove 


such person as guardian to the same 
extent as if he had been previously ap- 
pointed by the Court. 


GUARDIANSHIP Guardian May 
Change Domicile of Ward Without 
Authority of Court 


Minnesota—Supreme Court 
Grier v. Estate of Grier. 89 N.W. 2d 398. 


The decedent ward was placed under 
guardianship in 1949 by Hennepin 
County Probate Court. The guardian- 
ship continued under the jurisdiction of 
that Court until the ward’s death in 
1956, although the ward was moved to 
a rest home outside Hennepin County 
in 1951 and finally to the home of the 
personal guardian in Rice County in 
1953. The Hennepin County Probate 
Court never authorized expressly the 
guardian to change the ward’s residence 
to Rice County. 

The guardian petitioned the Rice 
County Probate Court for the allowance 
of one will, and the appellant here pe- 
titioned the Hennepin County Probate 
Court for the allowance of a different 
will. The applicable statute provides 
that such proceedings shall be had in 
the county in which the decedent at the 
time of his death had his domicile or 
legal residence. The guardian success- 
fully petitioned the Rice County Probate 
Court for an order transferring the 
venue of the estate from Hennepin 
County to Rice County. 

HELD: Affirmed, The guardian of the 
person of an incompetent may, without 
express authorization of the _ court, 
change the domicile of the ward from 
one county to another within the state, 
just as a parent may change the domicile 
of his child. 
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JURISDICTION — Probate Court May 
Not Hear Claim Involving Will 
Construction 


Nebraska—Supreme Court 
In re Crane’s Estate. 89 N.W. 2d 44. 


All property was bequeathed to a sec- 
ond wife, with power to sell and with a 
provision that if any property remained 
at her death, it was to go to a daughter. 
Upon the death of the second wife, the 
daughter filed a claim in her estate for 
value of the property sold by the second 
wife, and commingled with her estate. 

HELD: A Probate Court has no power 
to construe a will, other than for the 
information and advice of the executor. 
The Probate Court had no jurisdiction 
to entertain the claim because the con- 
struction of a will was involved. Inde- 
pendent action against the administrator 
of the estate was required. 


POWERS OF APPOINTMENT — Bene- 
ficiary’s Power to Demand Princi- 
pal May Not Be Exercised by 
Guardian or Court 


New York—Surrogate’s Court, Kings County 
Matter of Comey, N.Y.L.J., May 22, 1958. 


The trustee was empowered, in its 
discretion, to pay or apply principal to 
the use of the testator’s grandson when- 
ever “by reason of an emergency or un- 
usual requirement the income is insuffi- 
cient or the expenditure of principal 
would be for his best interests.” The 
grandson was empowered, at any time 
after attaining age 30, to demand half 
of the principal by a writing signed and 
acknowledged by him. 

The grandson is now over 30 years 
and incompetent. His judicially ap- 
pointed guardian demanded that the 
trustee pay half of the principal to the 
guardian on behalf of the grandson. The 
special guardian in this accounting asks 
the court to authorize him to make de- 
mand for half of the principal in behalf 
of the grandson. 

HELD: While the grandson’s incom- 
petency could not be foreseen, the possi- 
bility of an “emergency or unsual re- 
quirement” affecting the grandson was 
anticipated and in such case the trustee 
was empowered to distribute principal to 
the grandson. From this it must be in- 
ferred that the grandson’s right to de- 
mand principal is limited to his own 
informed, intelligent, conscious and con- 
sidered act, a right so purely personal 
to him that its performance is neither 
within the prerogatives of a guardian 
nor the power of a court. 


POWERS OF APPOINTMENT — Con- 
flict of Laws — Testamentary Ap- 
pointments Valid Under New York 
Law Notwithstanding They Would 
Be Invalid under Law of Dece- 
dent’s Domicile 


New York—App. Div. First Dept. 
Matter of Pratt, 172 N.Y.S. 2d 965. 


Decedent created a living trust jp 
1931, reserving the income for his life 
and a testamentary power to apooint 
the principal, and in default of appoint. 
ment, the principal was to pass o1 his 
death to his second wife and her chil. 
dren. A New York bank served as tru. 
tee, and the trust agreement provided 
that all questions concerning the vaiidity, 
construction and administration of the 
trust agreement were to be determined 
by the law of New York. When the trust 
was created the decedent was domiciled 
in Nevada, and thereafter he was doni- 
ciled in Florida, where he died in 1953, 
and where his will was probated. 


It is conceded that the power of ap. 
pointment over the trust principal was 
exercised by the will’s residuary clause, 
The decedent bequeathed approximately 
one-third of the residue of his estate to 
charities. The bequests to charity were 
declaredsvoid in Florida because the will 
was made within six months of the de- 
cedent’s death. On the settlement of 
the account of the trustee of the living 
trust, the takers in default of appoint- 
ment contend that the testamentary ap- 
pointments to charity are invalid under 
Florida law, and therefore pass in de- 
fault of appointment. 


HELD: Florida law might be relevant 
in determining if the decedent intended 
to exercise the power by his will. What 
is to be determined here is the validity 
of the testamentary exercise, and the 
trust agreement requires that question 
to be determined by the law of New 
York. Under New York law testamen- 
tary provisions for charity cannot be at- 
tacked because they are made within a 
brief period prior to death; therefore 
the appointments to charity are valid. 


SpousE’s RIGHTS — Award in Lieu 
of Homestead Defeated by Home- 
stead Declaration Made by De 
ceased Spouse 

Washington—Supreme Court 

In re White’s Estate, 152 Wash. Dec. 133, 324 

P. (2d) 262. 

Charles and Mary White were mar- 
ried in 1928. They separated in 1946. 
In 1947, Mary filed a declaration of 
homestead on separate real estate owned 
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by her. She died intestate in 1956, leav- 
ing her husband and a son by a former 
marriage surviving. The husband peti- 
tioned the court to set aside the same 
real property to him in lieu of home- 
stead. The petition was denied. 


HELD: Affirmed. The declaration of 
homestead must show that the person 
making it is the head of a family, or, 
when the declaration is made by the 
wife, that her husband has not made 
such a declaration and that she makes 
the declaration for their joint benefit. 
If Mrs. White had made the declaration 
of homestead as a wife, it would be de- 
fective, as it did not show that the hus- 
band had not made such a declaration 
and that it was made for their joint 
benefit. 

However, Mrs. White made her declara- 
tion as the head of a family, and it was 
regular on its face. The burden of proof 
was on Mr. White to show that she was 
not the head of a family, which he 
failed to do. 

By statute the court in probate pro- 
ceedings may set off property in lieu 
of homestead to the surviving spouse, 
if it is made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the court that no homestead 
has been claimed prior or subsequent 
to the death of the person whose estate 
is being administered. The declaration of 
homestead by the deceased prior to her 
death defeats the husband’s right to 
an award in lieu of homestead. 






































Spouse’s RIGHTS — Will Did Not 
Bar Widow’s Right to Take Real 
Estate 


Ohio—Court of Appeals, Lorain County 
Nagel v. Wilcox, March 27, 1957. 


Under Section 2113.38 Ohio Revised 
Code a surviving spouse may purchase 
“the mansion house, including the par- 
cel on which such house is situated and 
lots or farm land adjacent thereto and 
used in conjunction therewith as the 
home of the decedent, *** at the ap- 
praised value as fixed by the appraisers,” 
if such property is not specifically de- 
vised. 

Nagel’s will directed that his wife be 
given such share of the estate, both real 
and personal “as she would be entitled 
to receive as *** (his) widow under the 



























laws descent and distribution of the 
state of Ohio, had *** (he) died in- 
testate”” The will gave all the residue 
of the estate of whatsoever kind and 
description to a bank as trustee for 
Severs: “uses and purposes.” The wife 
filed » petition to take real estate at the 
appra.:ed value, 

HE 5: The language clearly indicated 
a ger--al devise,. not a specific devise. 
| No in -ntion to restrict the operation of 
the r iduary clause, thus making it a 
og devise, was indicated nor could 
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duced from language which di- 
that the trustee not sell the resi- 
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dence property within three years with- 
out the wife’s or Court’s approval. 

Accordingly, the widow was entitled 
to purchase the property, and that right 
extended to rather extensive acreage 
which adjoined the mansion house and 
which had been used by the decedent 
and several other members of the family 
to grow and sell vegetables and garden 
produce, It did not, however, extend to 
business buildings located on the same 
lot but leased to others. 


TAXATION — Estate & Inheritance — 
Legacy Has Priority Over Payment 
of Tax from Residue 


California—District Court of Appeal 

Estate of Nesbitt, 158 A.C.A. 723 (March 24, 

1958). 

Effect of will and four codicils was 
that testatrix directed her executor to 
pay “out of my general estate, all my 
just debts and funeral expenses, and all 
Federal and State estate and inheritance 
taxes.” She gave Marguerite Johnson 
certain real property and her household 
furniture, and $1,000 to the Good Shep- 
herd Foundation. The report says noth- 
ing about a residuary clause. 

Inheritance tax against Miss Johnson’s 
share was some $1,300. There was only 
$200 left in the estate after specific de- 
vises and bequests were satisfied and 
expenses of administration paid. The 
estate was therefore $1,100 short of the 
amount necessary to pay the inheritance 
tax on Miss Johnson’s share. Balance 
of funds was used to pay the tax on Miss 
Johnson’s share, leaving nothing to ap- 
ply to legacy to the Foundation. Ques- 
tion was whether Miss Johnson’s inheri- 
tance tax or bequest to the Foundation 
took priority. 

HELD (reversing the Superior Court) : 
The Foundation took the $200 remaining 
rather than its being used to apply on 
Miss Johnson’s inheritance tax. Direc- 
tion to pay from general estate was 
considered as meaning residuary estate, 
and there being no residue, a general 
or specific bequest takes priority over 
any gift to be paid from the residuary 
estate. 


Transfer Held Not Valid Gift Causa 
Mortis 


Massachusetts—Supreme Judicial Court 
Bowers v. Hathaway, 1958 Mass. 331. 


A woman, becoming seriously ill, gave 
her personal check for $2,500 to the de- 
fendant, requesting him to cash it and 
use the proceeds as she might wish, and 
on her recovery to return the balance to 
her; but if she died, he was to keep the 
balance in his hands at the time of her 
death. He cashed the check, but she made 
no request for any expenditure, and on 
her death he had the entire amount in 
his possession. The administrator of the 
woman’s estate brought suit to recover 
the money. The trial judge found for the 
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plaintiff and the defendant filed excep- 
tions. 


HELD: Exceptions overruled. The 
trial judge was right. It was not a good 
gift causa mortis, The gift must be com- 
pletely executed, although subject to be 
divested by the recovery of the donor 
and other conditions subsequent. But if 
the gift does not take effect as an exe- 
cuted and complete transfer of title, it 
is testamentary and good only if proved 
as a will. Here the donor intended to 
retain control during her life and the 
donee was to hold the money as her 
agent. There was no present gift. Such 
gift as there was did not take effect 
until her death. 


WILLs — Construction — Bequest to 
Named Beneficiaries and “Chil- 
dren of’ Deceased Brother Held 
Per Capita 


Wisconsin—Supreme Court 
Estate of Scheffler, 3 Wis. 2d 421. 


Fifth paragraph of will read as fol- 
lows: 


“T give, devise and bequeath the sum 
of One Thousand and no/100 ($1,000) 
Dollars to each of the following, namely, 
Geraldine Loos, Dorothy Stuart, Adela 
Grotegut, Herbert Schuette, and the chil- 
dren of Edwin Schuette, deceased. The 
first two named are the children of my 
deceased brother, Edward Sixel, and the 
last three named are the children of my 
deceased sister, Helen Schuette.” 


By a codicil testatrix amended para- 
graph Fifth to provide that one Viola 
Jordan should also receive the sum of 
$1,000. 

The children of Edwin Schuette re- 
quested a construction of the quoted 
paragraph to determine whether they 
were to take per capita or per stirpes. 
The trial court adjudged that each of 
the children of Edwin Schuette should 
receive $1,000. 


HELD: Affirmed. If a testamentary 
gift is made to one or more persons 
named and the children of another per- 
son, the persons will, in the absence of 
anything to show a contrary intention, 
take per capita and not per stirpes. Al- 
though only a slight circumstance is re- 
quired to overcome this rule or pre- 
sumption, no such circumstance was 
found. Furthermore, the will was not 
ambiguous, and thus no parol evidence 
was admissible to show the intent of the 
testatrix. 

DISSENT: The _ decedent’s intent 
should govern and rules of construction 
are but aids in ascertaining that intent. 
In this case the residuary clause of the 
will named the same persons benefi- 
ciaries as contained in the Fifth para- 
graph as amended, but it specifically 
limited the children of Edwin Schuette 
to “one share.” Furthermore, if a per 
capita distribution were applied, the 
residuary clause would become inopera- 


tive for lack of funds. Thus, these cir. 
cumstances indicate that an ambig uity 
exists in this case, and that, therefore 
the testimony of the lawyer-scrivene 
should have been held to be admis<ible 
If admitted, such testimony would hay 
clearly shown that the testatrix intendej 
the bequest to be per stirpes and not pe 
capita. 


WILLS — Construction — Heirs of 
Predeceased Legatee Determine 
as of Her Death 


Nebraska—Supreme Court 
Dunlap v. Lynn, 89 N.W. 2d 58. 


By will made in 1913, D devised prop. 
erty to her daughter, C, providing that 
if C should predecease her, the property 
should go to the heirs of C who “shall 
share and share alike of the share fall. 
ing to their parent under this will.” ( 
died in 1924, leaving five children, two 
of whom were deceased at the death of 
the testatrix in 1956 but left issue sur. 
viving. 

HELD: Heirs of C are to be deter- 
mined at the date of the death of the 
testatrix. At the death of C, D would 
have been her heir. Use of the word 
“heir” indicates that it was not used 
in a technical sense. 


WILLs — Construction — Powers of 
Appointment — Intent to Exercise 
May be Drawn from Outward Cir- 
cumstances 


New Jersey—Supreme Court 
Bank of New York v. Black, 139 A. 2d 393. 


The widow was given a power of ap- 
pointment over trust estate of her hus- 
band. In her will she merely provided 
for a general residuary clause, leaving 
her entire estate to her daughter. Action 
for construction was instituted to deter- 
mine whether residuary clause effective- 
ly exercised power of appointment over 
trust. 

HELD: Power of appointment was ex- 
ercised. Generally, residuary clause will 
not suffice to exercise power of appoint- 
ment. Testator must in some way &X- 
press conscious intention to execute it. 
Such intention, however, may be proven 
by preponderance of evidence from all 
circumstances surrounding making of 
will. Here sufficient proof had been at- 
duced through logical inferences to show 
that widow intended to appoint trust 
fund to her daughter. 


WILLs — Construction — Exercise 
of Power of Appointment — Issue 
Shared as Two Groups 

Massachusetts—Supreme Judicial Court 

Loring v. Clapp, 1958 Mass. 289; Feb. 1% 

1958. 

Skinner died in 1914, leaving a ridow 
but no issue. The first sentence «f his 
will stated that it applied to all proper! 
of which he died possessed or over which 
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he had any power or to which he was 
entitied at his death. By clause 12th he 
appointed the income of a trust estab- 
lished in 1899 to his wife for life; and 
on her death the principal to his issue 
then living and in the absence of issue 
then living, one half to the issue living 
of his Unele George, and one half to 
the issue then living of his grandparents, 
By the terms of this trust he had the 
income for life, with a general power of 
appointment on his death. 

Clause 14th of the will gave the resi- 
jue to trustees to pay the income to 
his wife for life, with a general power 
m her death to appoint by her will 
$250,000 of the principal. In default of 
appointment the entire trust fund went 
to his issue then living, and if none, 
one-half to the issue then living of 
George and one-half to the issue then 
living of the grandparents. 

Another trust created in 1911 pro- 
vided for the income to be paid to the 
wife for life, and on her death the prin- 
cipal to the donor, if living; and if not, 
to the residuary legatees under his will, 
or their heirs, in the same proportions 
as they took thereunder. 

The widow appointed the $250,000 to 
trustees for her own relative. Her ex- 
ecutors contended that there was an in- 
testacy of the residuary property as to 
all the residue except the $250,000 and 
her life estate; and her trustees con- 
tended that as her appointees they were 
in effect residuary legatees under clause 
14th, and therefore would take a share in 
the corpus under the terms of the 1911 
trust. 

Issue of two deceased sons and one 
deceased daughter of the grandparents 
were living at the widow’s death in 
1956. Another deceased daughter was the 
testator’s mother. One of the deceased 
sons who left issue was George who 
died in 1916. There were thus two groups 
of issue; those of George and those of 
the grandparents. The second group also 
included the first group if the clause 
was taken literally, but the other issue 
of the grandparents contended that the 
issue of George could not claim a double 
share as being also the issue of the 
grandparents. 


HELD: 1. The balance of the residue, 
after taking out the $250,000, did not 


|Pass as intestate property, but went to 


the issue of the uncle and grandparents 


the same as it would have done if the 


Wife had not exercised her power. This 
result was reached by a process of con- 
struction, considering the will as a whole 
to ascertain the testator’s intention. It 
had the effect of denying the claim of 
the tri stees under the wife’s will that 
they re in effect residuary legatees 
and en‘itled to share in the remainder 
of the 1911 trust. 


_ 2. The issue of George also shared as 
issue co“ the grandparents. The property 
M each instance was divided into two 
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independent parts — one-half to the is- 
sue of George and one-half to the issue 
of the grandparents. 

3. The contention of the trustees under 
the wife’s will that to the extent of the 
$250,000 they qualified as residuary lega- 
tees under Clause 14th and were there- 
fore entitled to a share in the corpus of 
the 1911 trust could not be maintained. 
The apparent intention of the 1911 trust 
was that the trust corpus, after the 
wife’s death, should be added to and 
disposed of as part of the residue of 
the testator’s estate, without any dupli- 
cation of the $250,000 over which the 
wife had the power of appointment. The 
will and the trust as a whole showed no 
intention of enlarging the amount which 
the wife could dispose of among her 
relatives beyond what was specifically 
given to her. 


WILLs — Probate — Appointment of 
Conservator Held Not to Termin- 
ate Testamentary Capacity — 
Execution of Will on Sunday Held 
Valid 


Tennessee—Court of Appeals (Eastern Section) 
Tucker v. Jolley, 311 S.W. 2d 324. 


Will was attacked on the grounds 
that it was executed after a conservator 
had been appointed for testatrix and 
that it was executed on Sunday. The 
trial court entered judgment upon a 
jury verdict in favor of the will. 

HELD: Affirmed. A conservator may 
be appointed when a person is too ill 
or infirm to look after his property. The 
statute authorizing such appointment 
provides that after a conservatorship 
is created, the person whose property 
is thus held has only the capacity of a 
minor to make contracts. The statute 
does not remove his testamentary capac- 
ity, however, nor does the appointment 
of a conservator involve an adjudication 
of mental incompetence. In the present 
case, there was ample evidence that 
testatrix was of sound mind when she 
executed her will. 

While state laws prohibit the pursuit 
of one’s usual vocation on Sunday, noth- 
ing in such laws expressly or impliedly 
prohibits the execution of a will on 
that day. 


WILLS — Probate — Contract to Be- 
queath is Not Proper Issue in Con- 
test — Requirements for Expert 
Testimony 


Colorado—Supreme Court 
O’Brien v. Wallace, March 31, 1958. 


Caveator filed a caveat in a will con- 
test on the grounds of (1) improper ex- 
ecution, (2) lack of testamentary capa- 
ity, (3) undue influence, (4) that the 
testatrix had adopted caveator and had 
contracted with caveator not to disin- 
herit him but to permit him to inherit 
her estate. Upon trial to a jury, the will 
was set aside and the proponents bring 
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writ of error on the following grounds: 
(1) the issue of the contract not to dis- 
inherit was not a proper part of any 
will contest; (2) the admission of the 
testimony of one witness as being im- 
material and irrelevant; and (3) the 
testimony of a psychiatrist based upon 
the testimony of the witnesses given in 
court, 


HELD: Reversed. 


(1) The issue with reference to the 
contract not to disinherit is not a proper 
issue in any will contest. This is a con- 
tractual right to be asserted in proper 
proceedings and has nothing to do with 
the validity or invalidity of the will. 
The presentation of this issue in the will 
contest was incorrect, and the will con- 
test must be retired without this issue. 

(2) The witness was improperly per- 
mitted to testify; his testimony was im- 
material and irrelevant; it was never 
connected up, and it was never ruled 
out, and therefore was before the jury 
as it should not have been. 

(3) The opinion of the psychiatrist 
from the testimony of all the witnesses 
that the testatrix was insane was in- 
correct. It was based upon conflicting 
testimony and might have been based 
in part upon the immaterial and irrele- 
vant testimony of the witness which 
should have been eliminated. The ordi- 
nary method of presenting the opinion 
of an expert is on a hypothetical ques- 
tion. An opinion can be given by an 
expert based upon evidence which he 
has heard, provided there is no material 
conflict in the testimony, the witness 
must assume the testimony to be true, 
he must be sure that the testimony has 
been properly admitted, and the expert’s 
opinion must not be predicated in whole 
or in part on opinions of others. The 
opinion of the expert in this case vio- 
lates all of these requirements. 


WILLs — Probate — Uncontradicted 
Testimony as to Lost Will of Inter- 
ested Witness May Be Disregarded 
— Administrator May Contest Ad- 
mission of Subsequently Discov- 
ered Will 


Minnesota—Supreme Court 
In re Sandstrom’s Estate, 89 N.W. 2d 19. 


Six years after all of the heirs of 
decedent’s estate had entered into a 
compromise settlement of their conflict- 
ing claims, one of the heirs petitioned 
to establish a lost or destroyed will of 
the decedent. The administrator of the 
estate opposed the petition. The only 
witness who was able to testify as to 
whether the will was validly executed 
was named as a legatee under the will 
and was suffering from a mental con- 
dition at the time of the hearing before 
the probate court. 


On appeal from the district court’s 
affirmation of the probate court’s order 
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denying allowance of the will, the pro- 
ponent contended that (1) the uncon- 
tradicted testimony as to the valid exe- 
cution of the will cannot be disregarded, 
and (2) the decedent’s administrator 
may not contest the allowance of a will 
of the decedent. 


HELD: Affirmed. 


(1) Such uncontradicted  testin ony 
may be disregarded where the surro::nd. 
ing circumstances furnished grounds fo; 
doubting its credibility. 

(2) An administrator has sufficient 
representative interest to contest the 
allowance of a will discovered subsecuent 
to his appointment. 
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